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MODERN MAPLE SUGAR MAKING. 
J. B. ELLIS, NEW YORK. 

yo N the extensive ‘‘maple sugar orchards” of to-day 
? implements wonderfully improved over all the old 
“ones are in general use, with the result of making 
better sugar at a less expense of time, labor, and 
fuel than was required a few years ago. Instead 
of the old wooden spout, the galvanized iron spout 
+ is used, which is so constructed that, when 

driven into the hole made by the bit, it does not 
close the pores of the wood of the previ- 
ous year’s growth from which flows the 
sweetest sap. The part of the spout that 
—— . enters the hole is supplied with three lon- 
™ gitudinal flanges, extending out so as to 
cut into the wood and hold the spout firm until the projecting 
rim around the spout fits close against the smooth shaven surface 
of the bark, preventing the sap from leaking out and running down 
the trunk of the tree. Then, instead of the wooden bucket, or still 
more rude wooden trough, a galvanized iron or tin bucket, with a 
bail, is hung by a stout wire hook fastened to the spout. The buckets, 
and spouts, also, are furnished with covers, to keep out the rain and 
melting snow that often run down the tree, and which, if allowed 
to mix with the sap, discolor it, rendering impossible the manufac- 
ture of a strictly first-class quality of sugar. Instead of the upright 
gathering tub, the cylindrical, trough-like receiver now used is so 
constructed as to prevent the sap from slopping out. Into this 
receiver the buckets are easily emptied without lifting them, as in 
the old way, four or five feet high. 

In a recent letter from Mr. A. B. Rogers, a practical and suc- 
cessful sugar maker, of Vermont, the next steps in the process are 
so well described that I take the liberty of quoting him as follows: 
‘*The gathering tub or trough, being filled, is drawn to the sugar 
house, where the sap is drawn off through a strainer into a large 
vat, and from this, through another strainer, it runs through a rub- 
ber tube into the evaporator. There is a regulator in the front end 
‘of the evaporator through which the rubber tube from the vat 
runs, and this is provided with an air chamber, and a valve which 
opens and closes automatically, so as to keep the surface of the sap 
in the evaporator always at the same height, and thus prevent 
danger of scorching by the sap getting too low, or running over by 
getting too high.” The first evaporators used were simply rectan- 
gular sheet-iron pans, generally six to ten feet long, three to four 
feet wide, and six to eight inches deep. These were a great im- 
provement over the old caldron. A still further improvement was 
putting cross partitions in the pan, with openings from one to 
another on alternate sides, as employed in all the best evaporators 
now used. The sap running into the upper or more elevated end 
of the pan has to run back and forth across the pan many times 
before reaching the lower end, where it is drawn off through a 
discharging tube, in a constant stream, as sirup. A still further 
improvement was in furnishing the pan with a cover made in sec- 
tions, so that any particular part of the pan can be examined with- 
out exposing the whole. There is also a double side or trough, 
through which the cold sap flows and becomes partially heated 
before entering the body of the evaporator. The furnace is so con- 
structed that a current of heated air is passing continually over the 
surface of the boiling sap, and escaping with the steam through the 
draft tubes. These important features are to be found in Grimm’s 
Champion evaporator, in the Bellows Falls evaporator, and in 
Wheeler’s New Process evaporator, all of which are manufactured 
by reliable companies. In using any of these evaporators, if granu- 
lated or caked sugar is to be made, the sirup may run off through 
the discharging tube at the lower end in a constant stream, and, 
after being allowed to stand over night to allow the settling of 
mineral impurities (chiefly malate of lime), it is put into another 
pan, and carefully boiled down to the proper degree of concentra- 
tion, when it is turned into the molds, if caked sugar is to be 
made, or into atub and stirred if it is to be granulated. If, however, 
sirup is to be made, it is allowed to accumulate in the lower com- 
partment of the pan until, when tested with the hydrometer, it 
shows about two hundred and twenty degrees, or eleven pounds to 
the gallon. It is then dipped or drawn off and, as before, allowed 
to settle, when it is carefully poured into cans and hermetically 
sealed for market. When properly made and put up it tastes just 
as fresh as new after having stood for four or five years. 

It is an undisputed fact that much of the maple sugar made is 
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of poor quality. This is due to various causes. Where the sap is 
boiled in open kettles and kept running in continuously for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, the sirup, remaining so long in contact 
with the iron (if vessels used are made of this metal) is more or less 
discolored, and will never make first-class sugar. But the most 
common cause of poor sugar is sour sap. This difficulty is best 
remedied by using tin or galvanized iron buckets and galvanized 
iron spouts, which are easily kept clean. Usually, during the entire 
season, there will not be more than three or four good runs, and 
many days when sap does not flow at all; and during all this time 
there remains some sap in the bottom of the buckets, which toward 
the last of the season, as the weather becomes warmer, sours and 
thickens. Various plans, such as putting lime in the vats, have 
been tried to correct this acidity, but it may be laid down as an 
axiom that first quality sugar can never be made from soursap. It 
will be ropy and stringy like tar, and will not grain. This is espe- 
cially the case with the last run, when the buds have begun to 
swell. No good sugar can be made after this, and the sugar made 
from the last run of sap is usually made into vinegar, for which 
purpose it answers very well. 

According to the last census, the total product of maple sugar 
in the United States was 36,500,000 pounds, and the total produc- 
tion of maple sirup 1,700,000 gallons. In this industry Vermont, 
according to her territory, takes the lead, the sale of one year’s pro- 
duct being equal to three dollars for every man, woman, and child 
in the State. In order to increase home production, the United 
States Government will pay a bounty of two cents per pound on 
sugar made within the United: States which tests not less than 
ninety degrees with the polariscope, and a bounty of one and three- 
fourths cents per pound on that testing lower than ninety, but not 
less than eighty. In order to secure this bounty on their sugar, the 
manufacturers must answer a list of simple questions and agree to 
follow certain easy regulations (one of which is that they will make 
not less than five hundred pounds of sugar in one season), and file 
their agreement with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at 
Washington, who will then issue a license for one year. Those who 
intend to make less than five hundred pounds cannot obtain the 
license, and such, in common with larger manufacturers who 
neglect to apply for a license, will receive no bounty on maple or 
other sugar manufactured by them. Those taking out a license 
and then neglecting to comply with their signed agreement with the 
Government as to adhering to the specified regulations, thereby 
breaking faith with the Government, ‘‘upon conviction thereof 
shall pay a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or be impris- 
oned for a term not exceeding five years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court.” This law goes into effect on April 1, 1891. 

A maple sugar orchard on good ground will yield from three to 
five pounds of sugar or one gallon of sirup per tree, according to the 
season. This sugar, if properly made, will sell for ten to twelve 
cents per pound, and the sirup at one dollar per gallon. One of the 
noted sugar orchards contains about one thousand trees, and covers 
eight acres of ground. If we take the average of four pounds per 
tree, at ten cents per pound, we have four hundred dollars, or fifty 
dollars per acre yearly ; and, as the area in which the sugar maple 
flourishes is limited, the supply can never equal the demand, and 
hence, for a good article, the price will naturally become higher 
instead of lower. Looking at the matter in this light it might be 
well for the young man who is about to go West or South to seek 
his fortune, to turn his attention to some of the abandoned moun- 
tain farms of old Vermont or northern New York, where many 
locations unsurpassed for sugar making could be had for less than 
the buildings on them cost. Or, if no location with maples already 
grown could be found, it would be easy to select a hillside where 
maples could be set in rows up and down the hill, so as to conduct 
the precious sap in troughs down to the boiling place. In this way 
a plantation could be had that in many respects would be far supe-- 
rior in convenience to any natural growth. The maple, too, being 
a vigorous growing tree, is in a few years (fifteen or twenty years 
it is said) from setting large enough to tap, a trunk six inches in 
diameter being sufficient to begin with. In some localities in the 
maple districts :rees are set along the roadside, about two rods 
apart, and in several such cases trees that were set twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, along a line of road half a mile in extent, are now 
yielding their owners all the sugar they require for home use. 

The following aphorisms on maple sugar making may be of 
interest : 

The early runs make the best sugar. 

The sap from the last year’s growth is sweeter than that from 
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the layers nearer the heart of the tree. Sap from trees on a good 
soil is sweeter than that from trees on a poor soil, and that from 
trees on high, dry ground is sweeter than that from trees on low, 
wet ground. The sap runs more freely just before a rain storm. 

Freezing nights and thawy days are favorable to the flow of sap. 

Trees on a southern exposure run earlier, and dry up sooner than 
those on a northern slope. 

One hundred pounds of sap (twelve gallons) make about five 
pounds of sugar. 

Vivid scenes of this important industry are depicted in our 
frontispiece. 


AN OUTPUT OF INFORMATION—STOP AND THINK. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED. 
a 

The lover of honorable achievements can but be proud of the 
unparalleled results of the grand prizes for the largest yields of farm 
crops offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. As a nation we 
cannot but recognize in the potato a leading farm staple, and there- 
fore any effort that yields additional information concerning the 
possibilities of this plant is on a level with that which leads to the 
growth of two blades of grass where only one grew before. 

There are many lessons to be drawn from the output of infor- 
mation that is now appearing from month to month. Long chap- 
ters upon the importance of thorough preparation might be written. 
As with large results in the potato yield so also in everything else 
there must be the first step before the second, the fertile seed bed 
before the sowing, and the full attention to details before the har- 
vest. One can do astonishing things if he will begin far enough 
back and work for it. A mountain can be removed, without faith, 
if the work is begun soon enough—when some distant ancestor was 
a young man, and you have help enough. Study the methods of 
the successful contestants and who cannot be impressed with the 
idea that they won the prizes by beginning a long way back. The 
touchstone of success was preparation. How much is stored up in 
that single word preparation! It is the resting place for the ladder 
as well as the ladder itself by which the prize winner toils up to 
his reward. 

The same principle formed the basis of Col. Z. J. Drake’s suc- 
cess in raising 255 busheis of shelled corn last year. To the young 
farmer who is just starting out in his independent and self-respon- 
sible life upon the farm it is worth much for him to be impressed 
with the stages in the preparation of Mr. Drake’s field for his world- 
famous crop. It was a part of a ‘‘starvation empire” which three 
years ago was worth eight dollars per acre. If such are the possi- 
bilities of ‘‘the poer soil of the South,” why may we not pause here 
for a moment and ask ourselves what are the possibilities of the 
poor people of the same land? Cannot we see some close relation- 
ship between an improved soil and a better civilization, prize crops 
and a superior intelligence? Note further that into that ‘poor 
soil” fertility was poured as grain into a hopper, until the corn 
growing upon it was too rank to bear itself up under the stimulus 
of the richness. After all, it is what one puts into his acres, 
whether water or fertilizer, that determines the nature of the har- 
vest. The idea needs to grow that a soil is at best only a medium 
by means of which the crude things of earth and air are brought 
together and molded into new forms under the influence of the 
heat of the sun, and the absorbing constantly moving soil water. 

But there is another lesson. Count up the number of times the 
ground was harrowed, plowed, or otherwise stirred. The work is 
not at an end when the crude substances of plant food have been 
added to the soil. The grocer and butcher do not leave their vege- 
tables and meats at your door in proper condition for the table. 
The cook needs to take them and construct the soup, bread, etc. 
So, in the soil, changes need to take place so that the roots of the 
plants will find and absorb the required substances. Soil and air 
need to embrace each other through the medium of water, and 
sometimes weeds are a real blessing when the hint they give is 
taken and the harrow that is used to kill them puts the soil into 
better conditions for the growing crop. Another point brought out 
by the notes upon the prize takers’ preparation is that of the seed. 
Again the history runs back for many generations of the crop. It 
was the best of a strain that had been improved by careful selec- 
tion from the best grown upon the farm or elsewhere. 

Now as to the results. The prizes were won, and the matter 
might be dropped here—for this is a natural termination—but if we 
look a little further we find an important consideration. Because 





Col. Drake won the famous corn prize, from a pecuniary point of 
view the crop was particularly profitable. 


If some other competi- 





tor had harvested a bushel, or a pound more than he, the aspects of 
the case would be materially changed. In other words, highly 
forced crops may have been stimulated beyond the line of greatest 
profit. It does not need any lengthy argument to prove that corn 
cannot be very profitable when it costs two hundred and sixty-four 
dollars per acre. The only way to make such a crop balance well 
upon the books is to credit the land with a large increase in valua- 
tion. There is no doubt that a fine crop of potatoes or corn, well 
grown, is cleansing if not recuperative to the soil. The manure 
that is put on in good measure remains behind to bless the next 
crop. The only salvation of many hoed crops is that it pays for 
itself in good influences upon the crops that follow. 

There is, however, no doubt that there is a maximum as well 
as minimum limit of profit for any crop looked at in all its relations 
to other crops. No matter how large the yield, it is at a loss if it 
costs more than it will bring, and the larger the yield the greater 
the loss beyond the maximum limit. It is upon just this most 
practical of points that the prize crops open up a new field for ex- 
perimentation, in which the end is not the largest yield but the 
largest profit. It is the paying crop that every farmer wishes to 
grow, and this involves many factors, but not beyond the compass 
of experimentation. The gigantic yields of the prize crops teach 
much of value, and now it only remains to show how much or little 
manure and fertilizers, much or little irrigation and tillage shall be 
given to bring the most money, in the long run, into the farmer’s 
coffers. 


CULTIVATION OF BARLEY—I. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
nn 

For many years the United States have imported enormous 
quantities of barley from Canada. We have also once or twice, 
when both our own crop and that in Canada was unusually deficient, 
imported barley from Germany. I saw some of this German barley 
in Rochester, N. Y., and was informed that it cost $2.25 per bushel. 
It makes quite a difference whether the price of our wheat, barley, 
and oats is fixed by the price it will bring in Europe, or whether the 
price, with duty added, is fixed by what wheat, barley, and oats can 
be bought for in Europe and transported to the interior cities of 
this country. 

The farmers of England never made a greater mistake than 
when, after years of agitation, and bitter political discussion, and 
organized effort, they finally succeeded in getting the “ malt tax” 
taken off the barley. The tax was a heavy one—sixty-two cents per 
bushel. In other words, every bushel of barley that was converted 
into malt paid a tax of sixty-two cents. The bushel was determined 
by measure, and not by weight. A bushel of barley weighing fifty- 
six pounds paid no more tax than a bushel of barley weighing forty- 
eight pounds. The maltsters, therefore, made a great effort to get 
heavy barley. Much of the barley grown in this State the past year, 
owing to late sowing, caused by the wet spring, followed by a 
severe drought, did not weigh over forty-four pounds per bushel. 
Such barley the English maltsters, before the tax was taken off, 
could not have afforded to malt, even if offered them at fifteen cents 
a bushel. English and Scotch barley, owing in part to the climate 
and still more to the skill of the farmers, stimulated by the higher 
prices paid for heavy barley, is the heaviest barley in the world. 
The British barley growers had a monopoly of the market. The 
light foreign barley could not be used for malting. If it were not 
so sad it would be amusing to recall the argument urged by the 
English farmers in favor of the abolition of the malt tax. ‘‘We 
want the tax removed,” they said, ‘‘ because malt is better food for 
cattle and sheep than barley.” ‘‘ But experiments show,” they were 
answered, ‘‘that a given amount of barley made into malt is not as 
good as the unmalted barley.” But nothing would satisfy them. 
You might as well have argued with a mad bull. The farmers had 
votes. Politicians, for their own purposes, taught the farmers how 
to organize, and they exacted pledges from the candidates to Parlia- 
ment that they would try to remove the tax ; and, to make a long 
and sad story short, they succeeded. The tax was removed. There 
was no longer any necessity for paying an extra price for extra 
heavy barley. Light foreign barley could be malted, and then too 
late the farmers saw the mistake they had made, and bitterly re- 
pented of their folly. But it will prove a good thing for Canada. 
The barley that has hitherto found a market in this country will be 
sent to England. There is now a duty of thirty cents a bushel on 
barley imported to the United States. The former duty was ten cents 
per bushel. It has been thought that this would simply reduce the 
price of barley in Canada twenty cents per bushel. In other words, 
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instead of getting eighty cents a bushel for their barley, they would 
have to sellfor sixty cents. But if they can find a ready market for 
their barley in England, the Ameyvican maltsters, and not the Cana- 
dian farmers, will pay the duty or go without Canada barley. The 
price of Canada barley in the United States will be determined by 
what it will sell for to ship to England, plus thirty cents duty. 

I have grown barley for many years, and sold it in the Roches- 
ter market. Good Canada barley usually brought ten cents a bushel 
more than the maltsters would pay for home-grown barley. Ihave 
sometimes thought that the maltsters were willing to pay a good 
price for Canada barley so as to secure as much of the crop as possi- 
ble and then squeeze the home grower. The Canadians unquestiona- 
bly produce a more uniformly good barley than we do. I have seen 
just as good barley grown here as in Canada, but the bulk of Canada 
barley is better than the bulk of our barley. This may be due in 
part to the duty, which would render it less profitable to export 
poor barley than good barley, and, consequently, the Canadian 
farmers took more care not only in growing the crop but in clean- 
ing it for market. More of the light barley was screened or blown 
out than is the case with us. 

Excellent barley is grown in Minnesota, but, from the fact that 
Canada barley is ex- 
ported to Chicago and 
other Western cities, 
as well as to the East, 
it is evident that bar- 
ley of the best quality 
is not grown either 
there or here in suffi- 
cient quantity to sup- 
ply the demand. The 
fact is that of ail our 
grain crops good bar- 
ley requires the most 
care in the prepara- 
tion of the soil and in 
the management of 
the crop. It cannot 
be grown in a slip- 
shod, haphazard man- 
ner. Ihave seen thou- 
sands and tens and 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of beau- 
tiful rolling land in 
the Northwest that 
would seem admira- 
bly adapted to the 
production of the fin- 
est barley. From the 
fact that little barley 
is grown, I suppose 
wheat pays better. 
Speaking as a New 
York farmer, I hope 
such is the case. We 
would like one crop 
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can successfully com- 
pete with our Western brethren. Ia winter wheat growing sec- 
tions barley is a crop which dovetails in nicely with the other crops 
in our rotation. I plow up sod land and plant it to corn, or pota- 
toes, or beans, or peas, or oats—but usually to corn. The following 
spring barley is sown, and as soon as the barley is harvested the 
land is plowed and sown to winter wheat, seeded down with timo- 
thy in the fall, and with clover in the spring. This is a common 
rotation in Western New York. On my own farm, of late years I 
have (for reasons that it is not necessary to mention) to a considera- 
ble extent substituted cats for barley. A good crop of oats pays 
better than a poor crop of barley. I have grown fifty-five bushels 
of barley per acre, and sold it at $1.25 per bushel; I have grown fif- 
teen bushels per acre, and could not self it at all. The past season I 
saw fields of barley the straw of which was so short and so much 
‘‘crinkled down” that the crop could not be cut with a reaper and 
binder, but had to be cut with a mowing machine and pulled 
together with a steel rake. Quite a considerable proportion of the 
grain was left on the ground, and when the crop was finally 
thrashed the barley did not weigh over forty pounds per bushel. 
This is attributed to the ‘“‘bad season,” and justly. In many 












respects the year 1890 was preéminently a bad season; all things 
considered, perhaps the worst I can recollect for forty years. But 
we need a bad season occasionally to remind us that times have not 
changed ; that the climate has not changed; that, boast as we may 
about steam, and electricity, and the nineteenth century, and talk 
glibly of nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, yet there remains just as 
much necessity for good farming as ever. In fact, more so: for if 
our land is not in good mechanical condition the money we spend 
for ‘‘ chemicals ” is thrown away. If we hope to grow good barley 
we must have land that is naturally well drained, not on the surface 
merely but from below, or if it is not naturally drained then we 
must underdrain it. It is no use mincing matters. If our land is 
surcharged with water in the spring, it needs underdraining, and 
till that is done we had better not waste time and money in trying 
to raise profitable crops of barley. We may occasionally raise a fair 
crop of oats on such land, but a good crop of barley never. If land 
is underdrained, naturally or artificially, all other difficulties can be 
overcome, and we have every reason to believe that we can grow 
just as good barley here as can be grown in Canada. It is true that 
to do this we must farm better than many of us are in the habit of 
farming. But it will pay us well to make the improvements, not 
merely for the sake 
of growing good bar- 
ley, but for the in- 
creased growth of 
other crops as well. 
To grow good barley 
we must have clean 
land, and to have 
clean land for barley 
we must be good 
farmers all along the 
line. We cannot on 
the spur of the mo- 
ment go to work this 
spring and make a 
field clean for barley. 
One could do so for 
corn, or potatoes, or 
possibly for beans 
(though I would ad- 
vise no young farmer 
to try it), or for any 
other crop that admits 
the free use of the 
horse hoe between the 
rows. But barley 
must be sown very 
early, and there is no 
time to do anything in 
the way of cleaning 
the land in the spring, 
and as soon as the seed 
is sown barley and 
as weeds must grow to- 
4 gether till harvest. If 

the land is foul, and 

we must sow either 

oats or barley, sow 
oats. Oats are better fighters than barley, though nearly all our 
weeds are better fighters than either of them or both together. Sir 
John B. Lawes, as the result of many years’ experiment and obser- 
vation, recommends seeding land down to grass, without making 
any special efforts to clean it. Manure the grass heavily, and the 
grass will then provea better fighter than the weeds, and ultimately 
drive them from the field. But this is not the case with wheat, 
barley, and oats. We must make the land clean for these crops or 
suffer great loss of available fertility. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that a heavy crop of grass will crowd out the weeds and leave 


the land rich for subsequent crops. 
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Money in Homemade Foreign Cheese.—Our dairymen can make 
Engjish Cheshire, Cheddar, and Stilton cheese; the French, Camem- 
bert, Brie, Mont d’Or, Neufchatel and Gruyére, and Italian Parme- 
san nearly if not quite as good as made in these countries, at least 
so good that epicures cannot distinguish the difference. But not 
without persevering and minute painstaking. Our home market 
excels that of any country in the world, and there is greater profit 
and quicker returns in a home market than in a fickle foreign market. 
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GERMAN COACH HORSES. 


scaallilece 
It is mainly within the last three years that German Coach 
stallions and mares have been imported into the United States, yet 
the breed already has an important place in the horse stock of the 
country. In fact, it was at once recognized as a valuable acquisi- 
tion. At first these horses were respectively designated as Hanover- 
ian, Oldenburg, etc., but American importers and breeders have 
wisely settled upon the practice of including them all in one class 
as “‘German Coach horses.” They are the Halbblutpferde—half- 
blood horses of Germany, closely resembling in form and action the 
French demi-sang Coach horses, but larger and heavier. A dis- 
tinguished British breeder designates the French Coach horse as 
‘‘an enlarged Hackney.” In the same sense the German Coach 
horse may be regarded as an enlarged French demi-sang. The 
former are fifteen hands three to sixteen hands three in height, and 
weigh from fourteen hundred to sixteen hundred pounds. The 
characteristics of the German Coach horse are a clean, bloodlike 
head with sensitive active ears; expressive yet mild eyes; broad, 
strong jaws, tapering to the muzzle ; large open nostrils; an arched 
neck, fine at the throat-latch, and well set on to the powerful, 
oblique shoulders; strong, 2 
muscular fore-arms and 
flanks, well let down to the 
broad, well-defined knees 
and hocks; clean, flat, sin- 
ewy legs; good pasterns; _,, 
round, well-shaped feet; /5: 
deep chest; short, strong & 
back, and well-ribbed-up 
body. There is no distinct- 
ive color, but bay, brown, 
and black are the favor- 
ites, though chestnut and 
sorrel are sometimes seen. 
A white star in the fore- 
head, and one or more 
white feet are not uncom- 
mon. In action they are 
high and showy, yet 
smooth and easy both be- 
fore and behind. In gait 
and action they closely re- 
semble both the Hackneys 
and French Coach horses. 
There can be no doubt that 
these strong, stylish, active 
horses will prove useful in 
this country, not only for 
coaching and driving dou- 
ble or single to the heavier 
classes of carriages, but 
also for general farm pur- 
poses. They have been 
long and carefully bred in 
Germany under Govern- 
ment supervision until the 
type is thoroughly well 
fixed. The stallions are 
very prepotent, impressing their characteristics upon their progeny 
out of common mares. This fact indicates a wide field of useful- 
ness for them in crossing upon the native mares of the country. 
The grade progeny may be expected to take many of the points of 
the sire, except size and weight. The breed has already attained 
such a standing in the United States that a flourishing record asso- 
ciation has been organized under the title of the ‘‘German Hanove- 
rian and Oldenburg Coach Horse Association of America.” The 
officers are: President, A. B. Holbert, Greeley, Iowa; First Vice- 
President, M. Graves, Ladoga, Indiana ; Second Vice-President, G. 
BR. Hastings, Elvaston, Illinois; Secretary, Antonio Oltmanns, Wat- 
seka, Illinois; Treasurer, J. H. Ingwersen, Chicago, Illinois. It is 
reported that the good name of the breed, and certain American 
purchasers, have both suffered through the trickery of some unscru- 
pulous dealers in Germany. Taking advantage of their customers’ 
ignorance of the German language, these fellows have palmed upon 
them inferior animals upon false and fraudulent pedigreés. Steps 
have, however, been taken by the Association to head off this busi- 
ness. It has provided papers printed in parallel English and Ger- 








Fig. 2. IMPORTED STALLION SOLON. 





man, with blanks to be filled, including an affidavit to the genuine- 
ness of the pedigree. These may be obtained from the secretary, 

Our illustrations are accurate portraits from life of two of the 
best German Coach stallions ever brought to America. Fig. 1 is 
the imported stallion Lucas III, owned by Oltmanns Bros., Watseka 
Ill. He is a large, dashing, brown horse, with grand, majestic 
action, and a form of which a better idea may be gained from the 
engraving than from any description. He took the first prize in 
his class at the Chicago horse show last November, Fig. 2 is a por- 
trait of the imported black stallion Solon, owned by Springer & 
Willard, Oskaloosa, lowa. He is more compact than the other 
horse, with a less dashing and impressive style, but is a grand and 
finely finished horse, sixteen hands high, and weighing sixteen 
hundred pounds. He was a prize winner in Germany, and was 
awarded the second prize at Chicago. 





SMOKING BACON. 


B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 


acai 

For best quality of bacon, the proper meat is of first importance. 
Withes or strings of basket wood, bear’s grass, or twine, one in 
the hock end of each ham 
and shoulder, and two in 
the thick side of each mid- 
dling, are fastened in the 
meat by which to suspend 
it for smoking. Before it 
is hung up, the entire flesh 
surface of the hams and 
shoulders, and sometimes 
the middlings also, are 
sprinkled thickly with fine 
black pepper, using a large 
tin pepper box to apply it. 
Sometimes a mixture of 
about equal parts of black 
and red pepper is used. 
The pepper helps very 
much to impart a good fla- 
vor to the meat. It was 
thought formerly that 
black pepper, applied to 
meat before smoking it, 
would keep the bacon bug 
(Dermestes) ‘ skippers” 
from being troublesome. 
But it is now known that 
the ‘‘skipper” skips just as 
lively where the pepper is. 
The meat is now hung upon 
sticks or on hooks over- 
head very close together, 
without actually touching, 
and is ready for smoking. 
The meat house is of course 
one with an earth, brick, or 
cement floor, where the fire 
for the smoke is made ina 
depression in the center of 
the room, so as to be as far as possible from the walls. A few 
live coals are laid down, and a small fire is made of some dry stuff. 
As it gets well to burning the fire is smothered with green hickory, 
or oak wood, and a basket of green chips from the oak, or hickory 
woodpile is kept on hand and used as required to keep the fire 
smothered. so as to produce a great smoke and but little blaze. If 
the chips are too dry they are kept wet with water. Care is taken 
not to allow the fire to get too large and hot, so as to endanger the 
meat hung nearest to it. Should the fire grow too strong, as it 
sometimes will, a little water is thrown on, 2 bucketful of which is 
kept always on hand. The fire requires constant care and nursing 
to keep up a good smoke and no blaze. Oak and hickory chips or 
wood impart the best color to meat. Some woods, as pine, ailantus, 
mulberry, and persimmon, are very objectionable, imparting a dis- 
agreeable flavor to the bacon. Corn cobs make a good smoke for 
meat, but they must be wet before laying them on the fire. Cloudy 
and damp days are the best for smoking meat. It seems to receive 
the smoke more freely in such weather, and there is also less dan- 
ger of fire. The smoke need not be kept up constantly, unless one 
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is in a hurry to sell the meat. Half a day at a time on several days 
a week, for two or three weeks, will give the bacon that bright, 
gingerbread color which is generally preferred. It should not be 
made too dark with smoke. It isa good plan, after the meat is 
smoked nearly enough, to smoke it occasionally for half a day at 
a time all through the spring until late in May. It is thought that 
the smoke does good in keeping the Dermestes out of the house. 

Of course the work of smoking may be finished up in a week if 
one prefers by keeping up the smoke all day and at night until bed- 
time. Some smoke more, some less, according to their fancy as to 
color. No doubt the more it is smoked the better the bacon will 
keep through summer. But it need not, and in fact should not, be 
made black with smoke. It is necessary, before the smoking is 
quite through with, to remove the 
meat that is in the center just over 
the fire to one side, and to put the 
pieces from the sides in the center. 
The meat directly over the smoke 
colors faster than that on the sides, 
although the house is kept full of 
smoke constantly. Some farmers 
do not care to risk the safety of 
IMPROVED GRINDSTONE FRAME. thoir meat by having an open fire 
under it, and so set up an old stove, either in the room or on the 
outside, in which latter case a pipe lets the smoke into the house. 
A smoldering fire is then kept up with corn cobs or chips. But 
there is almost as much danger this way as the other. The stove- 
pipe may become so hot as to set fire to the walls of the house where 
it enters, or a blaze may be carried within if there is too much fire 
in the stove. There is some risk either way, but with a properly 
built smokehouse there is no great danger from the plan we have 
described. . 

The meat is now cured, and if these directions have been observed, 
the farmer has a supply of bacon as good as the world can show. 
The process may, indeed, be too slow for this impatient, rushing 
age. Many may prefer a “‘shorter cut” from the slaughter-pen to 
the baking-pan, and with their pyroligneous acid may scout our 
vulgar smoke as heathenish, and get their bacon ready for eating 
in two hours after the salt has struck in. But they never can show 
such bacon by their method as we can by ours. There is but one 
way to have this first-class bacon and ham, and that way is the one 
herein portrayed. Ham cured in this manner is worth eighteen 
and twenty cents per pound in any city market in this country, and 
from thirty to fifty cents per pound in the markets of London or 
Buenos Ayres. 


GRINDSTONE WITH TREADLE ATTACHMENT. 


atlas 
The great objection to running a stone with a treadle is the 
*‘ jerky” character of its revolutions, making it difficult to give a 
true bevel or a sharp edge to the tool that is being ground, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience to the operator. The arrangement 
shown in above illustration largely obviates these difficulties. <A fiy- 
wheel is attached at sufficient distance to one side to give freedom 
of movement when sharpening an ax or scythe. A wheel of this 
kind can frequently be found among the old iron of a hardware 
dealer, or can be purchased new for a small sum. It is important 
that it be of sufficient weight to give steadiness to the stone, and 
momentum to the revolutions, so that little effort need be expended 
on the treadle to keep the stone in motion when once well under 
way. The stone itself should, of course, be hung perfectly true. 


PREVENTING SHRINKAGE OF WOODEN FELLOES. 


ROBERT L. DEAN, OHIO. 











— 

As long as the wheels of vehicles are made of wood there will 
be annoyance from the loosening of 
the tires in dry weather. The usual 
remedy is to have the blacksmith 
‘‘cut” or shrink the tires. This 
process is often unsatisfactory be- 
3 cause the weather may continue 
. dry, and render the tire as loose as 
a ever in a few weeks, when it will 
CONTRIVANCE FOR PREVENTING need the same treatment again. By 
SHRINKAGE, this time the circumference of the 

tire is much less than it was at first, so that when the season is past 
the felloe will swell to its normal size in winter. The effect is that 
either the tire is burst or the felloe is twisted and weakened. This 
difficulty may be prevented in most cases by saturating the felloes 
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with hot linseed oil. Have a deep oblong pan made of galvanized 
iron of the shape represented in the sketch. Heat the oil to the 
boiling point and pour it into the pan, having previously arranged 
the wheel and pan as shown. Turn the wheel’around in the oil very 
slowly, so as to allow the end of each spoke to be in the oil at least 
five minutes. The oil should be kept hot, and this can be done bet- 
ter if a small oil stove is placed under the pan. After the felloe is 
saturated in this manner the wheel will be stiff and strong, and it 
will remain so. This treatment will prolong the durability of the 
wheel as well as prevent loosening of the tire. 





WIRE HOOPS. 
slicers 

The expansion of the barrel stavesas well as the decay of wood 
and rust of iron causes a vast destruction of hoops each year, n-ces- 
sitating of the taking of the vessel 
to the cooper shop for rehooping ; 
whereas if one has a few feet of 
No. 8 or 9 annealed iron wire he 
can, with the use of a pair of com- 
mon pinchers, readily make a 
hoop. At one end of the wire 
form a neat loop; measure the 
length of the old hoop, add two 
inches to the length, which will 
be the dimension of the wire required. Place the opposite end 
through the loop already formed; bend back to and around the 
main portion of the wire, when a hoop is formed with a connection 
similar to that shown in the engraving. It is placed over the bar- 
rel, tub, or other vessel, and driven on as firmly as possible, retain- 
ed in position by small tacks driven upon the top or bottom side as 
required, or better still make a few wire staples with sharp points. 
These are driven over the hoop and hold it firmly. The barrels as 
well as the wire hoops should be well painted. For pork barrels, 
well painted wire hoops have been known to outlast wooden ones. 


IMPROVED GARDEN TROWEL. 


a 
Sometimes a slight change in the form of an implement or tool 

% will make it more convenient and better adapted to 
the work for which it was intended. This is very 
prominently proven by simply grinding or filing 
away the end of a common garden trowel. Alj 
who have had experience in that line know how 
extremely difficult it is to cut off with the common 
garden trowel a weed that has a strong taproot. By 
using a trowel modified as shown in the engraving, 
the work is readily accomplished. Grind down until 
it is three-quarters of an inch from point to point, 
leaving the edge concave. It is plain that in pressing 
into the soil any root coming in contact with the 
trowel between the two points is readily severed. 
This does not in the least detract from the common 
use of the implement but greatly adds to its useful- 
ness. Should the concave surface be kept sharp it 


will prove more effective in every way. 





WIRE-HOOPED BARREL. 








IMPROVED 
TROWEL. 





A CONVENIENT HALTER, 
i— 

The small conveniences about the farm make work much more 
agreeable. Moreover, a little labor saved in 
each one of the hundred bits of work that 
come up in the course of a day makes a large 
amount inthe aggregate. The halter shown 
in the illustration is much more readily ad- 
justed, since in the old-fashioned halter the 
mane and foretop are constantly becoming 
entangled when this headgear is being ar- 
ranged. To remove the one illustrated, it is 
™ only necessary to unbuckle the strap, when 
the whole falls to the floor. Again, it is 
specially convenient to carry upon the road, 

ADJUSTABLE HALTER. gince it can be adjusted over the bridle by 
lengthening the strap when buckling. When a halter is used in this 
way the rope should be passed through the bit-ring, giving much 
greater control over a horse if he should become frightened while 
standing at the hitching-post. The snap and rings are a convenient. 
arrangement for lengthening or shortening the amount of rope. 
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NONESUCH—THE SWEEPSTAKES SHORTHORN. 





In the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for January we gave the por- 
trait and description of an English grade Shorthorn cow of the 
milking strain. We now present the picture of an American Short- 
horn steer of the beef style which is bred in this country, where 
other breeds than Shorthorn are the dairy favorites. Nonesuch, the 
steer depicted herewith, is notable not only as a model of his breed 
and strain, but even in his color there is a peculiar significance. A 
few years ago there was a sort of ‘‘color craze” among breeders of 
Shorthorn cattle, the preference being strongly in favor of solid red. 
In vain was this fancy scouted and ridiculed. If a breeder of Short- 
horns had one roan and one solid red bull of the same parentage, 
the red could find a quicker sale and better price than the roan, 
simply because it was red. But this fancy for color which threat- 
ened to run to injurious extremes has very sensibly been allowed 
to die out in a large measure, and there is much less heard of ‘‘ solid 
reds.” And now, by a singular turn of the wheel, a red Shorthorn 
comes to the front under circumstances which would have intensi- 
sified the ‘‘color craze” two decades ago. The animal is the Short- 
horn steer Nonesuch illustrated below. At the Chicago Fat Stock 





waste his time in the winter. The season also accommodates itself 
to his industry. It is easier to keep a dairy warm in the winter by 
artificial heat from a stove than it is to cool it in the summer by 
means of ice. One pound of ice will cool only ten pounds of milk 
fourteen degrees, and when ice is one cent per pound, ten pounds 
of milk cost one cent for the cooling of it. But one pound of 
coal will produce more than 500 times as much heat as the ice pro- 
duces of cold, so to speak, for it will evaporate nine and a half 
pounds of water requiring 990 units of heat, so that one pound 
of coal will produce an equivalent of heat equal to 990x9} against 
142 of cold produced by the melting of ice. The very great econ- 
omy of heat used in the winter as compared with the use of ice for 
cooling in the summer is thus remarkably apparent. 

What are wanted for the pursuit of winter dairying are the 
fresh cows to calve in September, a weather-proof dairy house, 
and a warm barn. No artificial warmth is necessary in the barn. 
Warm water even is not required for the very best economical 
results. If the space is not excessive, well-fed cows will keep the 
air warm enough by radiation of heat to prevent freezing in the 
stable except in the very coldest weather. A barn built on the 
same plan as a dwelling house, lined inside with close fitting boards 





NONESUCH, THE SWEEPSTAKE 


Show last November he won the sweepstakes premium as the best 
beef animal in the show. He isa bright red all over, was bred by 
W. H. Renwick, the eminent Kentucky breeder. The sire of None- 
such was the bull 3d London Duke, of Woodlawn, his dam a Harnet 
In form and quality he left nothing to be asked for in a beef 
His fine muzzle and refined head and neck showed his 
pure Duchess descent. His full crops, broad back, and mellow, 
elastic feel to the touch were models worthy of study. He was rec- 
ognized at once as a perfect example of the type of Shorthorn for 
which the Bluegrass region has become renowned. 


cow. 
animal. 





ADVANTAGES OF WINTER DAIRYING. 
HENRY STEWART. 
—_ 

The winter dairyman is now in full pursuit of his business. 
The purchasers of the best qualities of butter are eager for a 
supply, and the weather is agreeable and convenient for producing 
the kind they want. Every condition contributes to the ease of the 
winter dairyman who finds profitable employment all the year, 
while the mere farmer is overworked in the summer and forced to 





PRIZE. WINNER. 


with tarred-roofing paper under it, a matched floor overhead for 
hay and fodder ; weil-fitting windows and doors, and a double air- 
proof floor over a cellar having stone walls laid in mortar, and 
close doors and windows, will be warm enough for every require- 
ment of comfort and economy. 

A light airy cellar with a front basement under the dwelling 
makes an excellent winter dairy. I have used such a dairy with 
much satisfaction for several years. The cellar windows were 
double, and the door leading to the basement if opened during a 
part of the day to admit warm air from the stove would afford all 
the heat necessary to keep the temperature up to sixty-five degrees, 
and never lower than sixty, in the coldest of a New Jersey winter. 
The basement served for a churning room, and having weather- 
stripped double windows and a stripped door, retained sufficient 
heat without a fire during the nights. Thus the cost of the neces- 
sary warmth was not one-tenth that of ice used through the 
summer. 

The cows offer no serious impediment. When beginning win- 
ter dairying about fifteen or sixteen years ago I changed from a milk 
dairy, in which of course the milk had to be provided the whole 
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year. The only trouble was at the start, and having a herd of val- 
uable cows it was not desirable to change any of them which other- 
wise I could have done at a small expense. But by carrying on the 
summer cows through the winter and breeding them at the right 
season, keeping a bull at home for my own use, the second winter 
I had all the cows come in from August to December so that a con- 
stant supply of milk was secured. Common cows may be sold off 


and fresh ones purchased to start with, and as a rule, in buying | 
tions is to gain the confidence of our customers, 


cows, I have found fresh cows are always cheaper in the fall than in 
the spring, so that this supposed obstacle thrown in the way by 
some persons who have had no experience in the matter is a mere 
borrowing of trouble. 

The profit of winter dairying is about double that of summer 
dairying. The cows will yield more milk under the more even con- 
ditions and freedom from the inconveniences of summer pasturing. 
The absence of injurious heat renders the quality of the butter bet- 
ter and more even, and one can always maintain the quality by 
regard to the necessary conditions. Prices of butter are always 
higher and the supply is always less than the demand, while the 
distribution of it is every way more covenient. 





BUTTER FROM SWEET AND SOUR CREAM. 
Ss. WARD. 
ere 
Considerable discussion has arisen upon the subject of the 
differences in the quality of butter made of sweet, and of sour or 


ripened cream. As the quality of butter consists of several impor- 


tant characteristics, as flavor, texture, firmness, and ability to 
remain unchanged for as long a period as may be, it is a very im- 
portant matter for the dairyman to understand what happens with 
cream when it becomes sour, and what effect the acidity has upon 
the character of the butter. Instead of the commonly used words, 
acidity or sourness, it has become the fashion to use ripening or 
ripeness, but this is precisely the same, and there is no difference 
whatever in the condition of the cream which when ripe is sour 
enough for churning and making the best quality of butter, and 
nothing more or less. But the introduction of the butter separator, 
which can only make butter from the sweet milk, and a growing 
taste with some consumers for sweet cream butter, have raised the 
question whether or not there is any special difference in character 
between the butter from sweet cream and that from sour or ripen- 
ed cream. 

It is said there is a difference, and that the alleged differ- 
ence is sufficiently pronounced, and of such a special charac- 
ter, as to raise an obstacle to the disposal of the sweet cream but- 
ter in the markets where the finest qualities are salable at high 
prices. Tastes differ,and there are persons who prefer the rather 
flat, insipid, but sweet and very delicate taste of sweet cream butter, 
and others who like the full aroma and “nutty” flavor of butter 
made from sour cream. Now this aroma and so called nutty flavor 
is really due to a chemical change or decomposition in the butter 
fat. The very same flavor exists in fully ripe nuts in which the oil 
has undergone a similar change. A chestnut not quite ripe has 
scarcely any flavor at all; but when it has been kept a few weeks, 
and has parted with some of its moisture it gradually acquires a 
peculiar rich and aromatic flavor which makes this, and other nuts, 
pleasing to the taste; and this flavor is caused by a change in the 
oil of the nut. In much the same way the butter fat in ripened 
cream has undergone a change by which a similar piquant flavor 
and a sweet, fragrant odor have been developed, and when this 
flavor is not disguised by any injurious fault in the making of the 
butter, and has not gone too far and acquired a disagreeable 
strength, it is considered the point of perfection in butter. 

This very same result of the ripening of the cream is effected 
by the ripening of the butter made from sweet cream, and may be 
produced by the exposure of the butter to the atmosphere for the 
same time that the cream has been exposed to produce the effect of 
ripening. After forty-eight hours butter made from perfectly 
sweet cream will begin to acquire the flavor of butter made from 
sour cream at the time when it is finished. So that there need be 
no fear that the use of sweet cream in the butter dairy will become 
any obstacle to the sale of the butter. As cheese is cured to acquire 
the necessary flavor to make it palatable, so butter from sweet 
cream may be cured, if thought necessary, by simply keeping it for 
two or three days in the pure cool air of the dairy house before 
delivering it to consumers. And if it is packed in perfectly clean, 


air-tight packages it will more slowly acquire the flavor of ripened 
butter, and in a very short time one cannot be distinguished from 
the other. 








IMPORTANCE OF PROPER LIVE STOCK INSPECTION. 


MIDY MORGAN. 
—<— 


The veterinary examination by federal officials to which the 
herds of beef cattle now leaving United States ports for Great Brit- 


' ain and for continental European ports are subjected, calls for con- 


sideration from all those concerned in this important branch of our 
domestic production. The principal object of these close inspec- 
If properly car- 
ried out it will enable the authorities to follow up diseased animals 
and thus locate the exact point where such disease has come from. 
It also will do much to clear off the dark clouds caused by the 
dread of pleuro-pneumonia. Often a healthy animal exposed to 
sudden and extreme variations of temperature suffers from cold, 
the temperature of the body shows some fever, the nostrils run 
and the eyes are tender, pleuro may follow if the distressing sur- 
roundings continue, whereas with rest and good care the symptoms 
would abate and in a few days the animal would again be in perfect 
health. Under these circumstances, and those familiar with our 
beef cattle as seen in the Eastern terminal yards of railways know 
that they exist, due caution will be required to protect districts 
from an evil repute, while probing to the very bottom any danger 
which may show itself. 

One absolute necessity of successful examination is a place 
wherein to seclude all suspected animals. To order suspected ani- 
mals to be immediately destroyed proves nothing; except it be an 
advanced case of lung fever which is extremely rare in our selected 
herds. Rest and seclusion under favorable auspices are required if 
all the benefit looked for is to be realized. Another, and if possible 
worse form of disease is splenic fever; this too, should be treated 
with such attention that latent cases could have time to develop, or 
suspicious ones have time to demonstrate a return to health. 

The moment that British government authorities discover the 
fact that our federal inspectors have condemned beeves taken from 
among others which subsequently were shipped for Great Britain, 
and that it becomes manifest that American beef herds are associat- 
ing promiscuously sound and unsound, there will be such a hue and 
cry as has not yet been heard. Therefore, it is best, while carrying 
out inspection, to protect our cattle owners from the harm incident 
to a bad reputation. It seems proper that all herds destined for 
export should be absolutely apart from the moment of selection 
and that several hours should elapse before inspection, suf‘icient 
time being allowed for the herds to recover their normal condition 
so rudely broken in upon by transit in railway cars and the conse- 
quent exposure to frequent changes in temperature. 

Last November a most attractive lot of Polled Angus yearlings 
reached one of our Eastern ports; they were destined for export. 
Taken as a herd when unloaded from the train they had traveled 
by they were a heavy and distressed lot. Some had running from 
the nostrils so badly that their owner decided not to take them. 
These culls remained behind, and in the course of two or three 
days they had recovered from the effects of severe exhaustion and 
were again in perfect health. This occurred a few days before the 
first federal inspection took place. 





Better Markets Needed. —That farmer is wise who, his farm 
being within easy reach of a market, caters to the demands of that 
market. If he does this his farming will become farm-gardening, 
by which we mean that instead of large breadths of wheat or other 
grains his crops will be of garden vegetables raised by the use of 
farm implements and labor-saving farm methods. This market 
need by no means be a large city. A village whose manufactures 


| employ many workmen is preferable, or a watering place which 


attracts many summer boarders is often an excellent market for 
perishable vegetables and fruits. Factory operatives are liberal 
buyers of both fruits and vegetables, and their tables are usually 
better supplied with these than are the tables of many a farmer 
whose broad grain fields will not allow him time to “‘ bother” with 
a garden, and whose families know not the luxuries of green peas 
and strawberries unless they are purchased. Those who grow fruit 
and vegetables within a hundred miles of New York have the 
impression that they can only get the true value of products by 
sending them to the city; in doing this they pass by many small 
places which usually get their supplies from the city markets, bring 
them back to be sold not far from the place where they are raised 
and sell them at a double profit. The same ideas prevail near 
many other large cities. We have known several fruit growers to 
make a trial of small and near places instead of sending all to New 
York, and who have found it profitab’e, 
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MORE LESSONS OF THE POTATO CONTEST. 
HOW A PROFITABLE CROP WAS GROWN IN WASHINGTON. 

In the accompanying illustration is presented a view of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST contest acre of Mr. Joseph T. Mead, 
Roeder, Whatcom Co., Wash., engraved after a photograph. The 
yield of the acre was five hundred and ninety-five bushels thirty- 
eight pounds, the fifth largest in the list, and secured for its owner 
a New Deering mower, contributed by William, Deering & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The contest acre is Nooksachk river bottom land, sandy loam, 
level, and with natural drainage. The original growth was cedar, 
alder, and ‘‘ vine maple.” Until May 11 the weather was pleasant, 
then it turned cold and wet, continuing until June 6. This land 
was cleared in 1873, seeded to timothy that fall, and used for pasture 
until 1887. In 1888 a crop of hay was cut; in the fall it was plowed. 
It was replowed in the spring of 1889 for a crop of peas, and plowed 
again that fall. The land was never fertilized in any way until the 
time came for planting the potato contest acre. On May 1, 1890, the 
ground was harrowed twice with a Disc harrow. On the 5th it was 
plowed twelve inches deep half a day and on the 6th a whole day, 
with a J. C. Case timber plow, drawn by two Clydesdale mares 
weighing twenty-eight hundred pounds; harrowed again on 
the 7th with a Disc harrow. After plowing and harrowing, twenty- 












from May 11 to June 2. The seed was obtained in the immediate 
neighborhood where it had been grown for ten years. 

The crop was fairly up on June 1, and on the 12th the missing 
hills were replanted, requiring about one hundred pounds additional 
seed. On the 16th of June half the acre was cultivated with a double 
shovel plow, and hoed at the same time. Rain fell from the 17th 


‘until the 24th, and the cultivating was not finished until the 25th. 


On the 26th the weather was clear and warm. July 1 half the acre 
was plowed and hilled. The other half was treated in a like man- 
ner on the 9th. Rain fell on the 10th. From the 11th to the 28th 
dry weather was continuous, and undoubtedly reduced the ultimate 
yield. Rain fell four days in August and two days in September. 
There was a very heavy rain on October 4. 

Harvesting commenced October 18, continued the 14th, and 
then the weather was wet until the 17th, when the digging was 
resumed and finished on the 18th. The crop was dug entirely with 











VIEW OF THE PACIFIC COAST PRIZE ACRE. 


six loads, or six cords, of one-year-old manure exposed to the 
weather were laid in piles on the acre. Then the land was marked 
off in furrows eighteen inches deep and two and a half feet apart 
with a large turning plow, going twice in the furrow. In these 
furrows the manure was evenly scattered, and on May 9 and 10 the 
seed, which had been cut as near to one size as possible, was planted 
directly on the manure, nine inches apart. There were eighteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty hills in all. The seed was cut in 
the field, and planted as cut, and covered with two inches of soil 
the same day as dropped. The varieties planted were Early Rose 
and Garnet Chili, and care was taken to use only good, sound tubers, 
with healthy eyes and sprouts. Nothing was done to start them, 
for they were taken directly from the cellar to the field. One hun- 
dred sets weighed four and a half pounds, and sixteen hundred pounds 
were used. About one-quarter failed to grow. Rain fell every day 














potato hooks. Mr. Mead says that the potatoes were the best he 
ever saw—very smooth, of even size, and boiled mealy. It is 
not often, however, that such good results follow where the seed 
is planted directly on manure, and had not this manure been old, 
thoroughly exposed to the weather in the original heaps as well 
as in the smaller heaps in the field, and pretty well past the heat 
ing stage, injury might have been done to the young sprouts. 
It is possible that the quarter of the seed which did not come up 
was weaker than the rest, and laid long enough without sprouting 
for the manure to decompose it. 

The expenses of Mr. Mead’s crop were as follows: Interest on 
value ($100.00) of land, $6.00; plowing, $6.00; harrowing, $2.00; 
other preparation, exclusive of fertilizers, etc., $5.00 ; stable manure, 
$13.00; applying manure, $20.00; seed, 1600 pounds at two cents per 
pound, $32.00; cultivating, $40.00; harvesting, $56.00; other items 
of expense, $5.50; total, $185.50; profit after this is deducted $149.25. 

STONY LAND NOT ADVERSE TO PAYING CROPS. 


Mr. W. H. Roberts, Chateaugay, Franklin Co., N. Y., and Mr. 
Oliver Sancomb, Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co., N. Y., farm under 
conditions radically different from any of the contestants already 
mentioned. Their farmsare near together in the most northern aud 
eastern section of New York State, and are covered with a super- 
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abundance of loose stones. Mr. Roberts had to employ two men and 
one team two days to pick and haul off the stones. The land was 
sandy loam and had been a horse, cattle, and hog pasture for twenty 
Fifteen hundred pounds of Stockbridge potato manure were 


years, 
applied. The varieties of potatoes grown were Empire State and 
Bell. Seed was rather large, taken out of the bin without selection, 


and cut to two and three eyes. There were about 16,000 hills on the 
acre. The yield was 522 30-60 bushels; expenses $123.30; leaving a 
profit of $77.30. 

Mr. Sancomb’s acre was also sandy loam, and stony. The origi- 
nal growth was hardwood timber and spruce. The land was flat 
and dry. Prior to 1889 it was in grass, but so covered with stones 
that no hay could be cut. Then the stones were cleaned off, and 
thirty-three loads of manure put on. In 1890, before planting, half 
a day was spent picking off more stones. At planting, seven hun- 
dred pounds of Buffalo fertilizer were used, the method being to place 
a spoonful in the drill, cover it lightly with soil, and place the seed 
piece on top, and so on to the end. There were 16,760 hills of the 
Dakota Red variety, cut to two and three eyes. The acre yielded 
five hundred and twenty bushels—only two bushels and a half less 
than Mr. Roberts’. The expenses were very light, amounting only 
to $64.85, and the profit, with this deducted, was $179.90. Mr. San- 
comb received ten cents a pound more for his merchantable tubers 
than did Mr.Roberts ; he also paid out but half as much for fertilizer, 
and cultivated and worked the whole crop more simply and cheaply ; 
hence, his much greater profit. 


A HORSE-SORREL LOT YIELDS A PROFIT OF $233.00. 


In some respects the results obtained by Mr. G. B. Schooley, 
Luzerne, Luzerne Co., Pa., teach a more directly practical lesson 
than the enormous crops of the inexhaustible Western river-bottom 
lands. Here we have 506 5-60 bushels of potatoes grown on an 
acre of sandy loam, flat, and naturally dry, which previous to 1889 
was too poor to raise anything but horse-sorrel. It was originally 
good, but had been exhausted by heedless tenants. In 1887 Mr. 
Schooley sowed buckwheat, and did not get crop enough in return 
to pay for the labor. From 1884 to 1889 nothing had been grown 
except this poor crop of buckwheat, and no manure or fertilizer of 
any kind was applied. The ground had become overrun with horse- 
sorrel and other weeds, and particularly with wild running straw- 
berry and running blackberry plants. In the fall of 1888 the land 
was plowed and given a dressing of mine manure, at the rate of 
eight tons per acre. Mine manure is the manure of mules working 
in the coal mines, and contains no bedding. This was plowed under 
in May, 1889, and another dressing of ten tons per acre applied broad- 
cast on top. Cabbage was raised, and produced a very good crop. 
The spring of 1890 was late, cold, and wet. The land was plowed 
but once, and that seven inches deep, on April 15, with an Oliver 
chilled plow, requiring two horses and one man four hours. On 
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| 





April 18 the acre was harrowed with a spring-tooth harrow, lapping | 


one-half, requiring five hours. Furrows were then opened with a 
shovel plow five inches deep and twenty-six inches between the 
rows. Sixteen hundred pounds of Stockbridge fertilizer were 
strewn along the bottom of the rows before the seed was dropped, 
and the remaining eight hundred pounds strewn along the top of the 
rows after the seed was covered. The variety planted was Polaris, 
purchased of W. H. Maule, of Philadelphia. It was sprouted in a 
warm, light room fifteen days, and then cut to one and two eyes. 
One hundred sets weighed two pounds five ounces, and eight hundred 
and twenty-five pounds were required. The sets were planted fif- 
teen inches apart, and made 14,000 hills, covered two inches deep. 
No replanting was necessary. The crop was fairly up by May 30, 
but the previous weather had been so wet and cold that fears were 
entertained that the seed would rot in the ground without growing 
at all. The acre was hand hoed on May 22, 23, and 24. It was culti- 
vated lightly with a Star cultivator on May 29, with a slight hilling 
at the last working. This was all the cultivation given. 

The crop was harvested on September 26, 27, 29, and 30, being 
dug with a Pruyn potato digger and picked up by hand. This work 
occupied three men four days. Mr. Schooley adds that, potatoes 
being scarce, he got seventy cents per bushel for two loads, which 
he hauled to market, and parties wanted to buy the whole crop at 
the same price. Sorting was not necessary, as buyers were willing 
to take them just as they came. The expenses of this crop were 
$121.45, and the profit, with expenses deducted, was the neat sum 
of $232.81. This shows plainly that land which has been abused, for 


years even, can by systematic, intelligent treatment and the liberal 
application of fertilizers, be brought into a productive state in a 
comparatively short time. 


A NOVEL VIEW OF HOG CHOLERA. 


EPHRAIM CUTTER, M. D., LL. D. 
— 


Hog cholera is due to feeding on sour swill, grain, or corn, dis- 
tillery slop, the essence’ of the sourness being a vinegar which is 
formed in the food after the alcoholic fermentation has had its run. 
The kinship of alcohol and vinegar is very close, as all distillers 
know, their great art being to stave off the vinegar fermentation. 
Bakers know it also. They strive to keep their dough from being 
sour. The first éffects of exclusive feeding on this sour or vinegar 
food is generally to produce constipation; next diarrhea, as the 
bowels, more or less paralyzed by the contact of the alcohol,vinegar, 
carbonic acid gas, etc., become distended, thickened, and pour off 
varying quantities of glairy, gluey, or watery fluid that comes mostly 
from the paralyzed cells coating the bowels. After awhile the 
blood becomes infected with the vinegar yeast; the red corpuscles 
adhesive and sticky; the fibrin filaments that naturally are very 
delicate and almost invisible under the microscope become thick- 
ened into massive threads, which aggregate more or less, forming 
skeins, clots, or plugs which catch on the valves of the heart. 
These fibrin filaments sometimes aggregate into long concretions. 
that run for several inches, blocking up the blood vessels, sometimes 
plugging up the smaller vessels completely. The heart meantime 
automatically beats harder to overcome the obstacle, and if the ves- 
sels are weak they rupture near the obstruction, and the blood 
pours out under the skin, if this is the site of the plug, and makes 
it look red almost like a case of scarlet fever. Again, from the par- 
alyzing influence of the intestinal gases, there is, if the animal lives 
long enough, a paralysis of the hind legs more or less complete. 
The hog will hunch up its back, and draw the feet together under- 
neath. In worse cases it will move by its forefeet while the hind- 
feet drag.: 

Internal organs are subjected to internal hemorrhage from the 
same clots floating in the blood stream. If the animal lives long 
enough there will be found in the lungs more or less breaking down 
and tubercular deposits due to the vinegar yeast collecting there 
from the blood stream. The appearances so much resemble those 
in consumption in man that hog cholera has ‘been termed a form of 
quick consumption. ‘ 

It is not contagious save by contact and hogs living among 
the dung of infected hogs. Swine that have been fed on good sweet 
corn by the side of and in different pens from swine fed on distil- 
tillery slop, and suffering from hog cholera, have not taken it—accord- 
ing to Dr. Salisbury. And swine affected with it have been cured 
by giving them good sweet corn. The practice of turning hogs 
into fields of standing corn and living on it allows the corn to be 
trampled into the dirt and dung, to be wet with dews, rains, and 
urine. The omnipresent alcohol plant and vinegar plant begin their 
work, and the hogs get a sour, green, fermenting food like the dis- 
tillery slop. If hogs everywhere were fed on good sound food, hog 
cholera would be much less. If the food is cooked thoroughly, the 
heat will destroy the alcohol plants and the vinegar plants, which 
some call bacilli, and there will be much less danger of the disease. 
The immunity of swine fed on sweet, sound food, some may say is 
due to the resultant health of the animals resisting the disease. Be 
this as it may—those who are troubled with hog cholera should feed 
only good sound sweet corn well steamed, and, unless the cases are 
too far gone, they will find the disease arrested. Of course, the 
animals should be protected from cold. 

So long as swine, and kine, too, are fed on swill, distillery slop, 
dungy and dirty soured corn, or swill that is indigestible, with 
orange or lemon peel, trouble with the bowels must be expected, 
more or less severe according to circumstances. If those who are 
interested doubt these statements it is easy to prove or disprove 
them by trials accurately conducted. Feed healthy swine on distil- 
lery slop and nothing else for three months, having other healthy 
swine alongside in adjacent pens fed with good sweet corn and 
water, and then note the results. Such a course would be much bet- 
ter than arguing, and could prove or disprove the assertion of Dr. 
Salisbury who experimented in this line many years ago. 





Stable Floors.—Horse stable floors should be made tight and 
level. Absorbent. beddings and thorough cleaning will remove any 
objection to odor from urine which cannot be got rid of in slatted 
Sand, sawdust, and ground plaster are excellent cleansers 
of the stable. A horse with tender feet or ankles suffers from stand- 
ing on sloping floors. A horse, from a sprained stifle or hock, or 
bruised knee, is kept in perpetual torment by sloping floors. 
Knuckled horses owe much of their ailment to sloping floors. 


floors. 
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LONK SHEEP. graphs, represents a group of Lonk sheep, and Fig. 2 a lock of wool. 

—— The fleece is close and heavy, affording ample protection from wind 

The primary questions in sheep husbandry are those of breed | and wet. They are well wooled on the lower parts of the body, and 

and situation. In the United States there is such a variety of soil, | down to their knees and hocks. The wool is long, lustrous, and 
climate and altitude, that every breed of sheep in the world may be | moderately fine, being of the staple classed as combing wool. The 
here successfully reared and fed, provided the right kind is kept in | weight of the fleece, washed, will average five pounds for ewes, 
the right place. To meet all requirements it will be needful to add | wethers seven to eight pounds, and rams often yield ten to twelve 
many other breeds to the stock of American sheep. Britain, with | pounds each. The staple is from five to seven inches in length. 
an area less than that of New Mexico alone, and not half that of | The live weight of Lonk sheep, when fattened for market, is from 
Texas, has twenty-three several and distinct races of sheep, while | one hundred to one hundred and twenty pounds. The mutton is of 
in our broad and greatl) div:rsified country there are scarcely a |! very fine quality and flavor, nicely marbled with fat and lean. 
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fig, 1. PURE-BRED LONK SHEEP. 


dozen. True, the Merino is the almost universal race in its ability | When reared upon the heathery northern hills this mutton has a 
to adapt itself to extremes of climate and location. But there are | peculiarly gamy flavor, almost like venison. 

situations, especially in the older States, where sheep which yield a The ewes are very prolific, and the lambs remarkably strong on 
double product of wool and mutton may be kept with greater | their legs, agile and hardy. They mature early, attaining full size 
profit than can the Merino. In the rich agricultural regions, where — of carcass and fleece at a year old. The ewes begin to bear when 
small farms and more or less high farming are the rule, the English | two yearsold. The usual practice in England is to keep the weth- 
Down and long-wooled breeds have attained a permanent foothold | ers on their native upland pastures until they are three years old. 
and are rapidly increasing. But in the great Appalachian region, | Then, having yielded three successive clips of wool, they are driven 
stretching from Canada to Florida, there is pasturage for which | down to the richer lands of grass and turnips, and finished off for 
neither the Merino nor the heavier English breeds are adapted. the market. The ewes are retained for breeding purposes until 
For this region mountain sheep are needed. Two of the English | they are five or six years old, and then sold to lowland farmers, by 








Fig.2. LOCK OF LONK WOOL. 


breeds which seem well adapted to this region are the Cheviot and | whom they are crossed with Cotswold, Leicester, or Lincoln rams. 
the Lonk. Of the former very few have been brought to this The ewes and the cross-bred lambs are fattened and sold for slaugh- 
country. The latter are nearly unknown here, ter. Such a cross would not be practicable on the mountains or 
The native home of the Lonk sheep is among the hills in the lofty hills, as the open character of the fleece would unfit them for 
north of England,—Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire,—the | the exposure of mountain life. But in the rich agricultural regions 
name being derived from the first-named shire. The legs and face | of the midland and southern counties these cross-bred lambs are 
are black, with irregular white markings. In general appearance | found very profitable, fattening rapidly on grass alone, and com- 
it greatly resembles the black-faced Highland sheep of Scotland, | manding good prices in the London market. 
but is much larger, taller and heavier. Though less hardy than An English gentleman who has had long experience with them 
the Highland sheep, it is quite enough so for any part of the United | writes, in response to inquiries: ‘‘As to the general characteristics 
Stites east of the Mississippi. Our illustration, Fig. 1, from photo- | of the Lonk sheep, they are admirably well adapted to hilly and 
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mountainous situations, where they must subsist largely upon 
heather and other shrubbery. ‘They are very hardy, strong and 
agile. and so close-wooled that the high winds and drizzling rains 
of the mountain-side cannot penetrate to the skin. They are so 
well covered with thick, close fieece down to their breasts and bel- 
lies that they can withstand cold, often lying down on beds of 
Nor does their wool easily become entangled in shrubs and 


snow. 
bushes. The lambs, when born, are clad in a thick, close coat, like 
fine fur. I have seen them dropped upon a bed of snow, and soon 


after birth be on their feet partaking of their natural nourishment. 
The feet of Lonk sheep are uncommonly hard and tough, and well 
adapted to mountain-climbing. The rams are peculiarly strong 
and courageous, one of them, with his massive front, strong neck 
and spiral horns, being an overmatch for any ovine antagonist.” 

Doubtless some enterprising farmer or flockmaster in the broken 
regions of Pennsylvania, Maryland, or Virginia, will find it worth 
while to introduce a few of these rangers of the hills. Only by 
actual trial can it be determined whether they will flourish in the 
climate of the United States. 


WINTER LAMBS: HOUSING AND MARKETING. 


GALEN WILSON. 





aoe ie 

Raising winter lambs has become an important industry. It is 
estimated that 180,000, between the ages of four and eight weeks, 
were marketed last season. A sheep-barn and fixtures to accommo- 
date one hundred ewes are represented in the engravings. Fig. 1 
gives a perspective view, and Fig. 2 the ground plan. The ground 
fioor is divided into six pens, each sixteen feet square, with a four- 
foot alley extending through the middle. Each pen will accommo- 
date sixteen to eighteen ewes. The alley H is necessary in feeding 














PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SHEEP BARN. 


FIG. 1. 


the animals and as a play-ground for the lambs, for without such 
exercise they would not develop properly. The fold should be nine 
feet high and either boarded on the outside with matched lumber, 
or battened on the inside and lined with sheathing paper. The 
posts are twenty feet. At the end of the second floor opposite the 
hay-door a grain-room is partitioned off, with stairs, E, leading to it 
from below. It contains three bins, for various kinds of grain 
used. As this is mixed by weight, scales are placed here. After it 
is mixed, the grain is thrown in a chute to be spouted below as 
needed. In the center of the second floor is an opening five feet 
square over the square marked D, over which is placed a closed, 
pyramidal fodder-chute and foul-air escape five feet square at the 
base and four at the apex, which reaches the cupola. The chute 
has doors in the side through which to throw down fodder. The 
windows of the fold are made to slide, and by the use of them and 
the chute the atmosphere is kept at the right temperature, which is 
about 50°. <A slide, made to be worked from overhead in the fold, 
opens or closes the draught in the chute. The hay-loft is reached 
through doors in the partition of the grain-room. A stairway and 
platform at the end of the building (not shown in the engraving), 
on the outside and adjoining the grain-room, facilitate replenishing 
the bins with grain. 

Double racks, A, are the division fences between the pens. The 
bed-pieces of these are scantling two by four inches set edgewise. 
They are beveled on the lower edges and the rack slats are nailed 
to the beveled faces. The slats are two feet ten inches long, placed 
three inches apart, and the rack spreads two feet ten inches at the 


top. The bottoms of the bed pieces are eighteen inches from the 


ground. Feeding-troughs are fastened to the racks at the lower 
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ends of the slats. For convenience in filling, the alley ends of the 
racks are left open as seen in Fig. 3. The other ends of them abut 
against the walls of the building. There are movable troughs, C, in 
the alley for the lambs, which reach them through openings under 
or at the sides of the alley ends of the racks. In the end pens half 
racks, B, are spiked against the ends of the building. This system 
of racks and troughs economizes space better than any other. The 
alley fences are three feet high and wired loosely to posts driven in 
the ground. The pens are kept well-bedded, and as they fill up the 
racks and fences are raised and held up by pushing straw under 
them. If the bedding can 
be kept dry the manure is 
not removed while the ani- 
mals remain in the fold. 
When they are gone, the 
racks and fences can be 
moved and a vehicle run 
in to haul out the manure. 
Large grade Merino ewes 
and full-blood Down rams 
are used for best results. 
In hot weather the ewes 
are given the range of a 
shady, well-watered past- 
ure and fed a light ration of grain once a day for two weeks before 
turning in the ram. This is continued as long as the ram remains. 
They require continuous good pasture. 

The first of October a little grain is added, and on the approach 
of cold weather they are placed in the fold permanently and are 
shorn immediately. Their feed now is clover hay, corn fodder and 
grain of nearly any kind except corn, together with all the beets 
or turnips they will eat. After the lambs are dropped sweet silage 
may take the place of roots, and their grain ration from this time on 
is whole corn, wheat bran and oil-meal mixed in equal proportions 
by weight. When inured to this mixture, as much of it should be 
fed twice a day as they will eat up clean. Salt is kept by them and 
water in pails. If the water is not from a well in the fold, it should 
be stored there in tubs long enough to take off the chill. The lamb 
troughs in the alley should be kept supplied with the same grain 
rations. 

Lambs for slaughter are hung up by the heels, and a knife is 
run through the throat crosswise, but not cutting the gash clear 
out. The entrails only are removed, the flanks drawn back and 
fastened with a short skewer extending across the back, and the 
caul er omentum spread entirely over the abdominal cavity and all 
the raw, exposed surface and fastened there. After cooling (with- 
out freezing) they are wrapped in white muslin from the forelegs 
to the gambrel joints. This is sewed fast, and a similar covering of 
burlaps placed over the muslin, and then they are ready for ship- 
ment by express. After a lamb is slaughtered the succulent feed 
and a portion of the grain ration are taken from the mother ewe, 
and her udder is attended to until she is dried off. The feed is then 
restored and she kept on it until sold to the butcher. One season 
of this high-pressure feeding is all that most ewes will bear without 


injury. 

















FIG. 2. 


GROUND PLAN. 





Bread for Calves and Colts.—Bread made of linseed meal, corn 
meal, wheat middlings, bean or pea meal, malt combs, bran, and 
ground oats, equal parts, and with salt to season, and weil baked, 
will keep the young things 
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should be given in small 
quantities night and morn- 
ing as extras. It will be 
found when spring comes that the calves and colts are strong, lusty, 
and sleek. and that they are gentler than lambs. The hand that 
feeds and fondles is always master. It is no trouble to break young 


stock thus fed and tended. 


FIG. 3. ALLEY FENCE AND RACK END. 





Sand as Bedding for Horses.— White sand is a valuable absorbent 
of urine, it iscooling to the horses’ feet, and may be moistened to 
remove the feverishness of tender feet, and even relieves the heat 
and tenderness of founder. ‘It prevents staining of the coat of light 
colored or white horses, and it is an admirable means of thoroughly 
cleaning the legs and feet by rubbing it up and down in handfuls. 
It gives a smooth and uniform surface for the horse to lie upon. 
An iron-toothed rake readily removes litter and droppings, while a 
few handfuls of clean sand renews the bedding. 
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ROUEN DUCKS. 
MRS. J. B. HOWE, INDIANA. 

The Rouen duck is one of the largest and best domestic varieties. 
The head of the drake is a lustrous green: the bill in color is green- 
ish yellow, with a black bean at the end. The neck is of the same 
color as the head, with a white ring that should not quite meet at 
the back. The color of the back is ashy gray, shading to green at 
the lower part. The breast is broad and deep, and of a purplish- 
brown or claret color. The ground color of the wings is grayish 
mixed with green, and having a broad ribbon-like mark of rich 
purple with a metallic reflection of green and blue, edged with 
white. The feet are orange-colored, brownish tinged. 

The duck is of a light brown color penciled with darker brown. 
Her wing has the ribbon stripe similar to the male. Her bill is 
brownish-orange in color, with a dark blotch on the upper part and 
a black bean at the end. 

The Rouen is supposed to be derived from the wild Mallard, in 





voracious feeders, grow rapidly and can be fattened for market 
with great ease. They are also healthy and hardy, and breed 
readily with the wild mallard. They take their name from the 
busy manufacturing town of Rouen, France, situated on the right 
bank of the Seine river, around which they are largely grown and 
fattened for market. They are as great a favorite in France, and 
England too, as the famous Aylesbury duck of England, and where 
they are properly known in America they are esteemed as highly 
as abroad, ‘ 





SEASONABLE POULTRY WORK. 
R. WOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
iil 
This should be a busy and a hopeful month among all kinds of 
poultry raisers... If there are to be many broiling chickens, hatch 
them as fast as possible now, because later ones will not bring such 
good prices as those sold in May. March pullets are famous as 
Jayers for the following winter, and hatching chickens in early 














PURE-BRED ROUEN DUCKS. 


common with other domesticated varieties, and closely resembles it 
in color and form. It is, perhaps, the best duck in a state of domes- 
tication, being much less inclined to wander than most varieties, 
besides being a good layer and growing to a large size. Birds 
have been known to lay an egg a day for ninety odd consecutive 
days, and three ducks from February to July have laid three hun- 
dred and thirty-four eggs. Young birds often lay a good clutch of 
eggs in the fall, and it frequently occurs that a good layer shows no 
tendency to sit. A pair of Rouens have frequently been known to 
weigh ten to twelve pounds at the age of nine to ten weeks. The 
drakes are heavier than the ducks, but the difference is slight in 
comparison with the disparity between the sexes in most varieties. 
Rouens are quiet ducks, very docile and easy of management. 
They will, like other ducks, eat all kinds of food, fish, reptiles, 
insects, slugs, snails, meat, seeds, grass, and vegetables; and, being 





March means setting eggs in February. Do not let spring find you 
still making beautiful plans. Be working them out, remembering 
all the lost chances of last year and making up for them. 

At this time of the year it is wiser not to force the laying hens 
with much meat and spice. Trust to instinct and the warm sun- 
shine of this month’s middays for the increase of eggs. Wheat and 
bone meal scattered in hay are now a good diet. Have everything 
in the breeding yard well arranged to give you better and hand- 
somer fowls than you have ever raised. Or, if- you set the eggs 
from a general flock, get rid of every undesirable cock and hen so 
that the eggs will be worth setting. A run in the open air will now 
be good for the brooder chickens over two weeks old every mild 
day, but if they cry shut them up again in their house quickly, 
because a chill mav check their growth. If you have no sheltered 
yard for them, better make one this month. A long box with hot- 
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bed sashes over all or part of it is the idea of ‘‘ brooder runs.” 
The boys and girls who like carpentry ought not to be content 
with slatted boxes; they might build for their March broods snug 
houses, easy to clean, and to move along the garden rows and 


| 


secure against rats, cats, dogs, foxes, minks, weasels, snakes, owls | 


Good coops, if generally used, would save every year 
Light boxes furnish good, cheap 


and hawks. 
many thousands of chickens. 
lumber for this work. 

A most important place now is the hatching room. 


Though | 


incubators seem best for market chickens and ordinary laying | 


stock, I believe we will always find best as high class fowls those 
hatched in March or later under strong, fluffy hens and reared by 
watchful hen mothers in the open air or in a sunny shed. It is 
often better to set several hens at once. If eggs for hatching are 
kept in a temperature of from fifty to seventy degrees, and turned 
every day, they can be saved for two weeks without the yolks 
adhering to the shell. Have quiet rooms for the sitting hens, with 
clean nests and dust baths. If there are eggs found in the nests so 
dirty that they must be washed, it is well to wash them after dark 
when there is no danger of the hen’s leaving them to be fatally 
chilled. There should be frames with which to fasten each hen on 
her nest for the first few days of sitting, but after that they will 
not often be needed. I have had fourteen hens sitting in one room, 
free to leave their nests at any time, and all so quiet that one could 
hear no sound but that of the sitters turning their eggs. They do 
that very often. It sounds as if they did it roughly, but they seem 
never to break one. 


GIRLS IN THE CHICKEN BUSINESS. 
MISS E. K. WINANS, NEW JERSEY. 
a 

Let us imagine two energetic young people who are going to 
invest their savings in the ‘“‘chicken business.” One, a girl, has 
fifty dollars, and wants to know how to spend it. The. other has 
five hundred dollars, and has also much grander ideas. 

If I were the fifty dollar girl, I would buy hens likely to lay, 
and work for winter eggs and pure bred early chickens. I would 
build, as cheaply as possible, a warm house in two sections, each 
arranged to shelter fifteen hens. The house should be lined with a 
thick layer of corn husks, fastened in place by laths, and it should 
have a window in the eastern slope of its steep roof,—a second-hand 
hotbed sash, if I could find one. I would consult the kindest and 
most knowing farmers in the countryside about lumber and work- 
men. Sucha house, twenty feet by ten, with a partition of wire 
netting, could be built of rough boards for fifteen dollars ; five dol- 
lars more would build outside fences. Ten dollars should be spent 
in food; ten more for a trio of really good birds of a breed I had 
chosen as my specialty, and the remaining ten should buy twenty 
or thirty pullets and young hens, of any kind, sort, or description, 
provided only they had “the laying look.” As those barnyard hens 
necessarily would be brought from all quarters, they should not at 
first go near the pure bred stock, lest they should bring contagion 
of some disease. Often roup enters clean yards with new poultry. 
I trust this imaginary girl would take the advice of the reliable 
breeder of whom she bought her trio, unless she thoroughly under- 
stood the question of mating that especial breed. There are queer 








ins and outs about breeding that he would know, and that are not 


easily learned by reading. 


Then, provided with her “plant,” she should give earnest care | 


to coaxing the common hens to lay. They must be “‘ forced” as it is 


normal, but she must beware of so treating the breeding stock. She 
ought to have confabulations with the most successful henwife in 
her neighborhood, and learn how those full baskets of eggs have been 
gained. She should keep her house comfortable and clean, and 
give her hens all the fresh nests, nest eggs, dust baths and gravel 
that they need. They ought to pay for their food long before the 
ten dollars’ supply is exhausted. 

underfeeding than of the reverse. 
they had free access to wheat screenings. 
to let hens help themselves to whole corn. 
their diet they should be made to hunt for it. A fair share of meat, 
plenty of wheat or buckwheat, the best of all grains for poultry, 
and frequent feasts of cabbage, turnips, or onions, will get hens 


My hens always laid best when 
It is not safe, however, 


In winter there is more danger of | 


If that is the staple of | 


into condition to lay abundantly later in the winter, even if they | 


cannot be induced to do so in January. 
are favorable, she should keep a big pot-au-feu, in which all the 
table scraps should be cooked with coarse meal for the hens’ break- 


If the kitchen authorities | 


| 


fast. On the other hand, were I the five hundred dollar girl or boy | 


I would, if possible, take a trip to Hammonton or to the excellent 
brooding houses near Boston,and see just how the “ broiler fac- 
tories” should be managed. Then I should consult a nursery gar- 
dener about plans for a building which would be a brooder house 
below, with benches above for forcing plants. A good little house 
for five hundred chicks, with capital heating apparatus, can be 
built for one hundred dollars, The additional cost of the green- 
house arrangements would be considerable, but it would be worth 
while to have them, for plants and little chickens need the same 
pure warm air, cleanliness and unremitting watchfulness. They 
fit in well together, if one uses plenty of wire netting. 

It is a little late in the season now to begin work with incuba- 
tors and brooders. The highest prices are missed unless the ma- 
chines are started in November; but chickens hatched in February 
will still bring fair prices in May, and the learning “‘ how to do it” 
this year is the only way to do it just right in another. 





THE RIGHT START IN RAISING POULTRY. 
sien 

In poultry farming, as in other farming, signal success comes 
through the combination of a ‘business head,” invested capital, 
and a fair run of something, which, if we do not call it luck, means 
nearly the same thing. Itis better to expect only a moderate in- 
come, and fair returns on one’s capital, than to dream of keeping 
five thousand hens and gathering in five thousand eggs every day. 

How much money is absolutely necessary in making a start is 
a difficult question to answer, for fifty dollars in some hands and 
in some neighborhoods is worth two hundred in other cases, and 
pluck which bears the hardships of beginning, patience which ‘does 
not give up the struggle when discouragement comes, as it inevi- 
tably will come some day, and cheery hope which sees reward 
ahead, are all to be counted in as capital. ‘‘ Beginning without 
capital” is an expression often heard, but there really is no such 
thing, for if one depends at first on other work, and spends only pin- 
money on poultry, his living expenses all the time should justly be 
reckoned as invested capital. 

We know one girl whose friends said that she had begun poul- 
try farming on an investment of thirty-five dollars, but the truth 
was that although she spent only that modest sum on a trio of fine 
chickens, some common hens, and a rough little house, her mainte- 
nance in the family house until her flock had increased to large pro- 
portions, and the rent of the farm over which her chickens had 
free range, corresponded to a capital of five hundred dollars. And 
that is one of the best points about raising chickens, one can be 
breaking ground for a profitable crop of them while earning a liv- 
ing in some other way, cultivating strawberries or choice vegeta- 
bles. The farmer’s thrifty daughter, or the schoolmistress who 
wants outdoor work, may buy a few eggs and a ‘“‘ broody” hen to 
cover them, and three years afterward sell hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of thoroughbred stock, but she should remember that her 
opportunity was capital to her. 

When one must, in the beginning, hire or buy land and build 
all kinds of houses, he should look at the matter in a businesslike 
way, and count on getting simply a reasonable per cent on his 
investment. ‘‘How many hens must I keep in order to support a 
family of six persons?” was a question asked recently by a reader, 
as if it were a settled fact that a hen could support a given number 
of persons or fractions thereof. Seven thousand hens might— 
probably would—bankrupt a farmer, while with two hundred he 
could earn his living. One dollar a year is supposed to be the aver- 


called, by much nitrogenous food, to lay sooner, and more than is | age profit from an average hen. If the hen is young, smart and 


pure bred, she should bring her owner more money than that. 

As a general average there are one-third as many eggs each 
day as there are hens, if in flocks of over twenty. Of course there 
are fewer eggs in early winter, and more in early spring. Hens 
kept in groups of six or seven lay far better; on many days every 
hen furnishing her ‘‘reason for being.” So that if one had three 
hundred hens in flocks of fifty, one probably would have one hun- 
dred eggsa day. If kept in flocks of fifteen there would often be 
two hundred. Asa rule that increase repays one for the cost of 
extra buildings. Twenty-five ‘“biddies” make a good, manageable 
family. 

Before one can see clearly how much money he will need he 
must decide upon the path he is going to follow; whether he will] 
raise pure stock, or market poultry, or turn his attention to “new 
laid eggs.” Probably he will branch off in some way he did not 
expect, but a well considered plan will keep him from wandering 
about bewildered whether to sell his eggs at fifty cents a dozen, or 
keep them to hatch into chickens worth fifty cents a pound. 
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SISAL HEMP IN THE BAHAMAS. 
EDGAR MAYHEW BACON. 
ee 
On Inagua island, the most southern of the Bahama group, 
there is a great stone building known as the salt house, under the 
ample roof of which frequently sounds the clatter of a vigorous 
donkey engine. Entering the building, the first sight to meet the 
eyes is a heap of sharp pointed, deep green leaves, which a negro is 
feeding, one by one, into a rapidly revolving machine. At his right 


| fiber is now washed in salt water (which gives better results than if 


fresh water is used), after which the hanks are hung in a drying 

| house or, better still, in the sun till perfectly dry, when the material 

| ig ready for baling and shipment. An old turtle tank or “crawl,” 

| cut out of the soft calcareous rock, with a small hole in the wall, 

| which divides it from the ocean, so that the tide can flow in and 
out, makes an excellent basin for rinsing the fiber. 

Sisal closely resembles the manila hemp of the Spice and Phil- 

| ippine islands, when prepared for market, and is not unlike it when 

growing. In Yucatan they are generally known as 

















Hennequin. They possess in varying degrees the 
strength, length, and luster of fiber upon which the 
market value depends. The Sacqui, botanically known 
as Agave Itxli, introduced some years ago into Florida 
under the name of Agave sisalana, and often called 
Maguey, has received the greatest attention from Mex- 
ican (Yucatan) cultivators. The plant which is being 
cultivated in the Bahamas was at first called ‘‘ Pita,” 
and, although greatly resembling the sacqui, is consid- 
ered a superior kind. A number of more or less worth- 























liesa pile of long, powerful fiber, such as is used in rope mak- 
ing. Near by is a cart into which a boy is throwing the vege- 
table waste or pulp which he gathers from beneath the 
machine. This bagasse, as it is called, is wet with sap, and so 
strongly acid as to kill other vegetable growth with which it 
may be brought in contact. The fiber is the product, the 
bagasse the refuse (as yet unused) of the sisal leaves. These 
are about four feet and a half in length, averaging longer than 
do the leaves of the same plant grown in Yucatan. At the 
base, where they have been cut, they are thicker than a man’s 








less plants, having apparently the same general char- 

















hand and from three and a half to five inches in breadth, run- 
ning from this to a point so fine and hard that it can pe used 
as a stiletto. The edges are armed with slight spiny serra- 
tions. An attendant with knife and maul removes the sharp points, 
crushes the thick ends, and divides each leaf longitudinally. Each 
strip is fed, by the negro in charge, into the mouth of his machine, 
through which it is carried half its length by the rapidly-revolving 
cylinder. It is then drawn out, which scrapes the bagasse from it. 
Reversing the strip, the operation is repeated and the result, a long, 
white ‘‘switch” of fiber, is added to the pile already noticed. The 
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acteristics, are to be found throughout the West Indian islands. A 
gentleman in Jamaica, with five hundred acres prepared for hemp 
planting, recently showed me the plants which he proposed to use, 
and which he imagined to be good Sisal. They were the valueless 
Keratto, the leaves of which might deceive any but an expert, but 
which upon being cleaned produce a fiber so weak that its cultiva- 





tion would be utter folly. 
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A full-grown Sisal plant has sixty to eighty great leaves, grow- 
ing around a common center, which incline from a group of upright, 
undeveioped ones in the middle of the cluster to an outer circle that 
is nearly horizontal. Many leaves measure over six feet in length, 
but the average length of the ‘‘ripe” ones, as already stated, is four 
and a half feet. The average number of leaves which may be pro- 
cured from each plant annually is over forty, being in excess of the 
Yucatan production. The separation of the leaf from the plant is 
made with a knife near the base, and ripe leaves may be cut from 
two-and-a-half-years-old plants, although the length of time required 
for maturity differs in differeut localities. One cutting does not 
exhaust the plant. It may be stripped annually, or even more fre- 
quently, for twenty years, and when it shows signs of age may be 
replaced by a sucker, of which the careful Sisal cultivator will be 
sure to have a nursery full for such emergencies. The propagation 
of the Sisal is either by seeds or suckers. The latter spring up 
around the mature plants constantly, and should be carefully re- 
moved because they sap the life of the parent, and also for the reason 
that they are most valuable for replanting. When plants remain 
uncut for too long a time, a huge flower stalk shoots up from the 
center to the height of eighteen feet. After having flowered and 
matured its seeds the plant invariably dies. 

Experienced growers use six hundred and fifty plants to the 
acre, in rows eleven feet by six feet distant from each other. This 
will give room for the laborers to walk between the rows without 
being wounded by the terrible spurs which, like a cluster of keen 
spears, makes each plant a menace to the unwary. Besides this, 
the closer planting would result in the piercing of innumerable 
leaves every time the wind blew, and the consequent destruction of 
much fiber. Stabs and bruises mean discoloration, and the expense 
of sorting damaged lots apart from the proportional loss would be 
an added and not insignificant item in the labor account of a plan- 
tation. Many people who have caught the ‘‘Sisal fever” are plant- 
ing acre after acre, expecting nothing less than that the farms, 
when planted, will take care of themselves. To be successful in 
this enterprise requires unceasing activity and care. One must be 
Argus eyed. One season of poor prices, with the consequent dis- 
couragement which is apt to follow in the case of nine small pro- 
prietors out of ten, in a country where the peasantry are all negroes, 
will result in an overgrowth of suckers and the poling of mature 
plants till nothing short of absolute clearing and starting anew will 
save the farms. There is no cultivation where system and perse- 
verance are more necessary to success. The dropping of the seed 
from a single “pole,” if not watched and attended to immediately, 
will produce little spears enough to destroy a hundred plants, and I 
have frequently seen a dozen suckers start up around and under the 
leaves of their parent. After such crowding, the leaves would be 
worthless, even could they be reached; but no man, unless arrayed 
in metal armor strong and stout enough to withstand the thrust of 
steel, would be so foolhardy as to attempt to penetrate such a growth. 
What I want to impress is the fact that without that patient and 
systematic care, which I have no where observed as characteristic of 
the unled negro, a field of Sisal is as valueless as a field of mullein. 

The hardiness of the Sisal is something wonderful. It grows 
best on lands which seem good for nothing else. Rock land, where 
the hardy sage, the sword plant, or cactus crowd the stunted, 
gnarled hardwood trees; where the fissures in the sun-hardened 
limestone are filled with a dry, sandy soil, and hardly a barrelful of 
that to the acre, will produce Sisal. If hard pushed, it will grow in 
the air, without soil. I have twelve living plants which I kept shut 
up for eighteen months in a cigar box without light, air or water. 
But such growth as will result in a marketable commodity is a dif- 
ferent matter. That requiresa soil not too rich, which induces fat- 
ness and loss of fiber, nor too poor, or the plant grows dwarfed. 
The ground must not be too wet or too dry. 

When the right spot has been found; when the selection of seeds 
or suckers, the preliminary preparation, has been accomplished ; 
then, the choice of season hastens or retards the work of preparing 
the ground for the reception of the plants. Of course there is no 
winter; no frost or cold to contend with ; no blizzard to calculate 
for. But there are rainy and dry seasons. One must calculate so 
that the necessary burning of cut brush and trees will not occur 
when the fires are liable to be extinguished by the violent down-pour 
of the “ winter” rains, nor the planting delayed until the dry months 
interfere with the advance of the young plants. 

All the ground is gone over first with the machete, a long, 
heavy, cutlass-like knife, which the negro uses either as a tool or 
All trees and underbrush are cut down except the very 


weapon. 
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large ones, which require an ax. Then the stumps are grubbed up, 
so far as they are likely to interfere with the work. Next, fire is 
employed, and quickly runs over the acres where the negroes have 
toiled in gangs with their cutlasses. In this work of clearing, 
women are often found more satisfactory as laborers than men, 
and they receive but thirty-six cents where the men get fifty cents. 
Few laborers are paid by the day. Task work, 7. e., so much for 
clearing a piece of land of a given size, called a ‘‘ task of land,” is 
the usual method. In clearing brush land in the Bahamas, one- 
fourth of an acre is a task. When, at last, all the clearing and 
planting has been done and thousands upon thousands of perfect 
plants, in absolute symmetry of arrangement, with unbroken ranks, 
their rich green showing no blemish, stretch before the eye, the 
spectator (especially if he happens to have a financial interest in 
the plantation) feels that there is a beauty apart from mere 
picturequeness. 

The present boom in Sisal in the Bahamas, although, like all ex- 
citements of the kind, doomed, without doubt, to considerable 
depression in the future, will not be without beneficial results. 
Even with the great falling off in enthusiasm which the next two 
or three years are likely to bring there will remain a new industry, 
a source of greater prosperity to a people who have been for many 
years almost inactive. 

At the left side, in our illustration, are seen two plants of the 
Sisal, the upper one being in blossom. The large central view 
shows the process of harvesting the leaves; just above is the knife 
used for severing them from the plant. At the extreme right are 
several loose leaves, and a bundle of them below. At the lower 
right-hand corner is pictured the process of splitting the leaves and 
feeding them to the machine. Above and to the left of this is 
shown a hank of the fiber, and the uppermost scene of all represents 
a port where negroes are carrying bales of Sisal on board of a sloop. 





FIGHTING THE GROUND MOLE. 
A. S. FULLER, NEW JERSEY. 
lites 

Wherever the common ground moles take possession of light 
soils, free from stone; they become a great nuisance and do an 
immense amount of injury to lawns as well as small plants in the 
vegetable and flower garden. If we scatter barnyard manure in 
drills or trenches made for the reception of peas, beans, and other 
seeds, a mole is pretty certain to find it, and burrow under the 
entire row, lifting up or breaking off the roots of the young planis, 
causing their destruction. If a forkfull of manure is dropped in a 
hill for melons a mole will soon show us that he knows it and how 
to work in a circle until every seed has been dried up, or plant 
destroyed, and if the manure is spread broadcast then the moles 
travel in the same way, producing broadcast destruction. 

It does not help us to be informed that the moles are only seek- 
ing their natural food, and have no desire or inclination to be 
mischievous, but they are all the same, and the food they seek is 
generally the harmless angleworm and not the larvz of insects as 
many writers have claimed to shield the moles from total condem- 
nation. Ifa mole was very hungry and there were no angleworms 
to be had he would no doubt make a meal of white grubs, in fact, 
I have tested his taste for different kinds of food and have found 
that he preferred the angleworms, and would root up several square 
yards of lawn in seeking his breakfast. 

Traps are generally recommended as a very satisfactory means 
of destroying ground moles, and if well made and of the right pat- 
tern, and then properly set, the mole stands but a poor chance of 
escaping a thrust from the steel points. Unfortunately my grounds 
are surrounded by farms that seem to breed moles as freely as they 
do the oxeye daisy, and so I have to defend myself against trespass- 
ing moles as well as against the natural increase of the home stock. 
It is now about twenty years since I first began to use the modern 
mole-traps and I may say with fair success, for the number of moles 
caught every summer with them will average for the years named 
about twenty-five, or say five hundred in all, but this slaughter 
has not exterminated the pests for we caught and killed thirty- 
three during last season. I have tried poisons of various kinds but 
with no apparent beneficial results, and even bi-sulphide of carbon 
poured into their burrows only drives the moles to new grounds a few 
yards distant. The noxious insects have never given me half the 
trouble nor proved as great pests in the garden as the ground moles, 
and while I shall probably continue tc use traps in order to keep the 
pests in check, I am anxiously looking for some better and more 
rapid mode of extermination. 
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VEGETABLE GROWING IN WINTER. 
EDGAR SANDERS, ILL. 
— 

Much of the business success of the market gardener depends 
upon the constant and economical use of his greenhouse space. A 
given area covered with glass naturally cannot have full and direct 
light beyond its surface. This space, as a matter of course, is taken 
up by the principal crop grown, whether this be florists’ stock or 
forced vegetables. In modern greenhouses for forcing flowers and 
vegetables on but a thin layer of soil, there is below the benches on 
which the plants are grown as much space as there is above, the 
principal factor lacking being direct light, and the question is how 
this space may be utilized. 

In the accompanying sketch is represented a sectional view of 
a greenhouse twenty-two feet wide. At the sides are benches four 
feet wide; the bench in the middle is eight feet wide, and the walks 
are three feet wide. Under the middle bench is a tank for growing 
watercress. This tank is made of planks and is cemented and 
water-tight. It is eight inches deep and has four inches of soil in 
the bottom, overlaid with small stones such as are found on the 
banks of many streams and lakes. Slips of watercress are planted 
four inches apart all over this tank,—which is eight feet wide and 
one hundred and twenty feet long,—and the water allowed to 
trickle in. The tank has a waste pipe near the brim at one end 
through which the surplus water constantly flows, preventing the 
tank from overflowing and keeping the water pure and running. 
This watercress tank was a new venture to utilize space under the 
benches. The first crop came rather early in the fall and on ac- 
count of competition from out-of-door streams brought only 50 
cents per case of one and one-half dozen bunches. By December, 
however, the price had risen to $1.50 per case, and the average cut 
per wook was from three to five cases. Forced rhubarb, sea-kale, 
asparagus, greens, mushrooms, etc., may be readily grown in the 
space below the side benches. 

On the benches above the tanks and side spaces may be grown 
a variety of things; but the following plan, which has been tested 
practically again and again, gives as good a profit, combined with 
as little labor, as any. The first object is to get a crop of something 
green just as soon as out-of-door vegetation is dead. Lettuce is 
always in demand. Therefore, the first bed of lettuce is sown in 
September, and every three weeks thereafter a fresh sowing is 
made on any vacant bed in the house. The first sowing will give a 
crop early in November, and from this time on until lettuce gets 
too cheap to bother with in the spring the beds will yield a crop 
every two months or so. Six inches apart answers perfectly for 
this crop, giving good, merchantable lettuce. A single house will 
hold about seven hundred dozen. In the winter they rarely go 
below twenty cents per dozen and probably average that through 
till spring. This crop will not occupy to exceed six months, 

As the heat of the sun increases in early spring the lettuce crop 
begins to suffer, and then is the time to prepare for the heat-loving 
cucumbers, which are a rapid and paying crop. There are two 
ways these may be started. One is to leave out a space of half a 
dozen lettuce every four feet and there sow some half a dozen cu- 
cumber seed. But the other and better way is to sow a patch of 
cucumber seeds by themselves in March and grow in pots until 














ECONOMICAL VEGETABLE FORCING HOUSE. 


well into rough leaves. Then plant between the last crop of lettuce, 
and by the time it is ready for market the cucumbers can have the 
whole space. The house may be kept closer and more moist for 
the cucumbers and in a month or six weeks the first cutting of 
cucumbers will be ready and the vines will then furnish a continu- 
ous supply until outside crops cut down prices again. This crop 
will profitably last for about four months. Then there are about 
two months in which to get in new soil on the benches and make 
other preparation for the next winter’s campaign. 

This business pays well if intelligently conducted. Of course, 








the houses must be heated with hot water pipes. The structure 
shown in the illustration is half buried in a sandbank, which keeps 
the cold winds and frosts from penetrating to a great extent, and 
allows a much greater economy in fuel. 


TWO NEW CARNATIONS. 


— 

The carnation has received as much attention from the florists’ 
‘hands, with a view of improvement, as any of our popular flowers 
grown for commercial purposes. Annually there are introduced 
scores of new varieties raised from seeds saved from the best flow- 
ers, some cross-fertilized, many not. Only a small proportion of 








AMERICAN FLAG AND LIZZIE MCGOWAN CARNATIONS. 


these have any special merits, at least they are not superior to those 
generally cultivated. The growing of carnations from seed is an 
important matter, as the efforts made to get all the flowers possible 
from a given number of plants has a tendency to weaken, if not 
destroy, the plants’ constitution. Consequently fresh, young plants 
must be introduced, to take the place of stocks diseased, the princi- 
pal cause of which is compelling the plant to do two or more years’ 
work in one. Many of the new varieties have inherited weak con- 
stitutions, and they soon drop out of cultivation; others are faulty 
in productiveness; again, others lack character, they have not pos- 
itive colors or other characteristics that entitle them to a place in 
the first ranks of their kind. The two new varieties illustrated 
herewith possess decided characters, and are acquisitions that will 
be eagerly sought. 

The American Flag Carnation is a sport of Portia, whose vig- 
orous constitution and strength it fully retains. The flowers are 
compact, well formed, and of the most positive colors, brilliant fire 
red with pure white markings. In no flower have we ever seen 
the color lines better defined; there are no blendings of shades; 
the red is red and the white is white, with a predominance of the 
former. The lines run the entire length of the petals, which are 
numerous, giving the flower a globular shape. Of all variegated 
carnations this is decidedly the best and most pleasing, and in 
delightful fragrance it is not excelled by any. It was raised by 
Mr. George Bergman, of Long Island, and is being introduced by 
Peter Henderson & Co. 

Lizzie McGowan is the resuit of a systematic cross between the 
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two well known varieties, Peter Henderson and Heinze’s White, 
and seems to partake of the excellent characters of both, with addi- 
tional special merits of its own. The purity of its flowers is a great 
point in its favor; they are pure white; white, and nothing else, 
from their first opening to the dropping of their petals. Added to 
this is their remarkable size, many of them being fully three inches 
in diameter; the petals are fringed, and open out loosely, the re- 
verse of many of the imbricated forms, making it a most graceful 
flower. The calyx is remarkably tight or close, holding the petals 
firmly. The foliage and general habits of the plant are fine and del- 
icate, although perfectly healthy. It is a very free bloomer, and the 
flowers remain perfect for two or three weeks. This variety orig- 
inated with Mr. John McGowan, and bears his daughter’s name. 
The stock is owned by H. E. Chitty, New Jersey, who intends to 
introduce it this season. 


HARDY CACTUS. 
JOHN DE WOLF. 
— 

It is not generally known, even among gardeners, that there 
are a few species of cactus that will endure without injury extreme 
cold as well as heat. Perhaps the most interesting of these is the 
common prickly pear or Indian fig (Opuntia vulgaris). 
flourish anywhere in southern New England and New York States, 
if given proper surroundings. One or two species of the little 
Mamillarias are reported equally hardy but although interesting to 
use with other plants they are so inconspicuous that they must be 
placed where they will not be hidden and crowded by larger plants. 
Some forms of the Opuntia grow wild as far north as Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and it has been discovered that it is not 
cold but dampness that is their greatenemy. They grow in well- 
drained sandy soil, or on exposed rocky cliffs and hilltops. 
require but little soil and an opportunity to run their long, delicate 
rootlets deep enough to get the little moisture they require. 

Cactuses should not be used as bedding plants as is often done, 
unless we want one of those geometric designs intended to remain 
unchanged the whole season. Opuntias can be grown in a dry bor- 
der, but are better for use where nothing else will grow, among 
rocks, or on barren hilltops. Sometimes in blasting rocks, to get 
rid of them, the most unsightly remains are left to disfigure our 
surroundings, and no grass will grow on them. If a few sods with 
a little earth are placed on the splintered parts remaining to give 
holding ground to some cactus planted in them, and a few lichen- 
covered or weather-worn stones packed among them (as shown in 
the engraving), they are almost certain to thrive. Let the spaces 
between the stones be well packed with earth, but extending 
through to the bottom if possible, and stonecrops (Sedums), moss 
pink (Phlox subuluta), and other alpine plants can be mingled with 
them. The dryness and exposure will soon kill the grass in the 
sods but the cactuses will increase in size and beauty, and soon pro- 
duce a brilliant show of yellow flowers every year, besides showing 
their quaint growth at all seasons. As cold weather comes on the 
plants shrivel and turn red or brown, fall flat upon the rocks, and 








A CACTUS ROCKERY. 


appear dead; but the warmth of spring revives them, they again 
absorb moisture and turn bright green, lifting their outer lobes 
erect or spreading further upon the rocks. The plants seem to rel- 
ish a little lime in the soil, and the fullest exposure to sunshine 


and air. 





Transplanting Onions. — Raising large onions by transplanting 
the small seedlings has lately been recommended as a new and 
improved method. While this plan has not generally been adopted, 
it has been my custom for thirty years, where I grew from the seed, 


to transplant. 
thin out. The onion has so much vitality that it isa real pleasure 


to see the little things straighten up and grow on. I transplant any 


I find it easier and much more satisfactory than to 
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time after they get to the size of a small wheat straw. It is almost 
impossible to sow onion seed without getting it many times too 
thick; and one hand will transplant as much ground as two hands 
will thin out if they do it properly. Dr. A. G. CHASE, Kansas. 





A NEW MUSKMELON.—THE WINTER PINEAPPLE. 


a 

In the latter part of November last we received, by express 
from California, a large, heavy melon, without any indication 
of itssender. Its appearance and flavor were so strikingly different 
from any melon we had ever seen before that we had an accurate 
drawing made of it, after which our illustration has been engraved. 
We have since learned that this melon was grown by Mr. Ira W. 





THE WINTER PINEAPPLE MUSKMELON. 
Adams, Napa Co., Cal., from seed received by him from the Sand- 
wich Islands, and that the entire stock of seed has been contracted 
for by Mr. Samuel Wilson, of Bucks Co., Pa., who introduces it 
under the name of Winter Pineapple Muskmelon. 
The outer skin of this variety is distinctly and peculiarly corru- 
gated,—not netted,—of a light green color, striped and blotched 


with bright yellow. In shape it is almost globular, as seen in our 
illustration. Its flesh is of a dull, light green color, melting, and of 
a rich, very pleasant, decided pineapple flavor; and so thick as to 
occupy fully three-fourths of the bulk of the fruit. A special ad- 
vantage claimed for this variety is its long keeping quality. By 
gathering the melons before they are fully ripe and storing them in 
a dry, cool place, secure against frost, they are said to keep in good 
condition for several months, and may be ripened at any time by 
bringing them into a warm room. 





GERANIUMS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 
L. A. ROBERTS, N. Y. 

At this season there are frequent complaints from ladies who 
do not succeed satisfactorily in their window gardening so far as 
the blooming of geraniums is concerned. In most cases the fault is 
that flowers are expected either from plants that bloomed in the 
summer or that were started too late in the season. If plants are 
repotted in the fall they are checked in their growth, and although 
the buds already set may open new ones will not be formed until 
the plant has had a resting time. If new plants are started in mid- 
summer and repotted early they will not attain sufficient strength 
to bloom until late in winter. 

If good blooming plants in winter are wanted, small plants 
should be planted early in the season, in this latitude about the 
middle of May, in an open sunny place, giving them plenty of room. 
Permit no blossoming, and keep the shoots well trimmed in, mak- 
ing a well shaped plant. Lift in August and putin pots not too 
large, then plunge them in the ground. Let the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot stand on a bit of stone or board, to prevent the 
roots growing through, or worms getting into the pots. Keep the 
shoots pinched in. If they are wanted to blossom before Decem- 
ber, push them with manure water not too strong. If wanted in 
good condition for Christmas or New Year’s, they should be kept 
back and repotted the last of September, and plunged again, remain- 
ing out until there is danger of freezing, when they should be 
brought into the house and given plenty of air and light. A table- 
spoonful of guano in a gallon of water, to which is added a few 
drops of ammonia, applied moderately will be of service in hasten- 
ing growth. Be careful not to use too large pots. Geraniums 
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blossom best when root bound, that is, when the pots are so full 
of roots as to make a complete mass of them between the soil and 
the pot. Do not keep them too wet, and destroy insects by fumi- 
gation as soon as they appear. 





THE SHIRLEY POPPY. 
itll 

Poppies of all varieties are again popular as garden flowers, so 
much so that the many changes of form and color noticeable in 
what are termed ‘florists’ flowers” are watched with a peculiar 
fondness in the poppies, from the fact that a new feature is always 
attractive. The tendency of a plant to sport when grown under 
unnatural conditions seems a part of its nature, but rarely do we 
notice a change in the plant’s form when grown under natural 
conditions. 

The poppies in the fields and roadsides of most European 
countries give the stranger the impression that the whole country 


is one immense flower 
garden. So dazzling 
are the colors that the 
casual observer would 
not for a moment 
think there was any- 
thing but the scarlet, 
or that there could be 
any improvement on 
those natural forms or 
colors. Not so, how- 
ever, with the special- 
ist, whose watchful 
eye readily detects the 
slightest variations 
and encourages or de- 
velops them to the 
extent of his ability. 
The change in color 
of the Shirley poppy 
from the original are 
so marked that the 
results seem more like 
hybrids than devel- 
oped sports. The his- 
tory of this flower is 
so interesting that we 
give it in the origina- 
tor’s, Rev. W. Wilks, 
Shirley Vicarage, 
England, own words: 
‘“‘In the summer, I 
think of 1879 or 1880, 
I noticed in a wilder- 
ness corner of my 
garden among a patch 
of field poppies one 
bloom with a narrow 
white edge. I marked 
it with a bit of wood 
and saved the seed 
capsule. The seed was 
sown the next year, 
and I obtained varie- 








GROUP OF SHIRLEY POPPIES. 


to glowing scarlet — but a scarlet without black. Some are red 
with white edges, others white with red edges, and a few come 
veined and streaked from the center toward the edges. I am now 
trying to increase the proportion of these varied and flaked varieties, 
but my great ambition is some day to get a yellow Papaver Rheas 
a pure white. P. Rheas was found last year wild in a cornfield 
near Lowestoft. I have tried hybridizing with yellow P. nudicaule, 
but hitherto with, I think, no success. I saved all the seed I could 
of these salmon shades, and this year I hope to have the color more 
decided.” 

There is much in the history of this poppy of real interest to 
gardeners, professional and amateur, as. it shows what can be 
accomplished by persistent effort. There is not a flower, fruit or 
vegetable but what can be improved by persistent effort in selection. 
In fact, all the improved varieties are the results of such efforts. 
Every farmer should watch his growing crops. it matters not what 
they may be, and see if there is not in them a single plant showing 
some mark of im- 
provement, if so, to 
carefully preserve and 
grow on with a view 
of securing a strain of 
superior excellence. 
Our engraving, drawn 
after nature, shows 
the flowers one-half 
actual size. 





Beautiful Window Or- 
naments. — One of the 
most beautiful orna- 
ments for a’room I 
have ever seen was 
last winter in a lady’s 
window garden. It 
consisted of a Cobea 
scandens trained about 
the window and the 
ceiling and post of the 
side wall. In one cor- 
ner of a room, on the 
side wall, a picture 
was hung and the vine 
wreathed about it. It 
did not bloom, and the 
foliage was quite 
small and delicate in 
comparison with its 
normal appearance 
out of doors. On the 
ceiling and wall it 
was supported by wire 
so fine as to be nearly 
invisible. Here it was 
grown all winter and 
spring, when it had to 
be removed. A young 
plant was placed dur- 
ing the summer into 
a large pot, having 
fine light soil and 








ties with deeper white edges and some of a paler scarlet color. | good drainage, and kept outside as long as possible, then placed 


Of these I marked and kept the best. The next year the flow- 
ers had still paler colors and wider white edges. In 1883 I began 
to see that the presence of black either at the base of the petals 


or in the stamens was a great disfigurement; I therefore pulled 
‘and destroyed every plant having black in it, and in order 


to get black out of the strain I used to get up before the bees 
were about (4 A. M.), and continued this work of selecting the 
most beautiful flowers for seed and ruthlessly destroyed all plants 
which showed even a symptom of black, however lovely they 
might otherwise be. This absence of black blood it is which gives 
my strain of poppies their wonderfully light, bright tissue-like 
appearance, and constitutes the whole and sole merit of the strain. 
I now get very few rogues, but still every year one or two will run 
back to the old black blood, and nothing but patient perseverance 
in destroying them will keep the strain pure. The colors go from 
absolutely white with yellowish stamens through pink of all shades 





where it was to stay, and the result certainly was beautiful. An- 
other lady was very successful in growing Maurandya Barclayana 
as a window plant. It was grown from seed sown in early spring, 
and kept growing through the summer until by fall it occupied a 
large pot. In this was placed a large fan-shaped trellis, and the 
plant flourished to the extent of completely covering it. In spring 
the plant was a mass of purplish violet flowers, which are somewhat 
of a snapdragon shape. Although this collection of plants was 
not at all limited, this was one of the most attractive features. 
In rare instances I have known that most lovely of climbers, the 
smilax, to twine about a window as if it were the most suitable 
place to be imagined, but, alas, it is very capricious, and one can 
not place reliance upon its well doing for any certain place or 
season in the window garden, yet it is worthy of a trial. As but 
slight trouble is required in keeping window plants, it is strange 
that so many homes lack these ornaments. E. E. SUMMEY. 
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Some Practical Hints for Monday. 


EMMA LOUISA SUTTON. 
oo 

Why is it that there are so few really compe- 
tent washer-women? Every housekeeper who is 
obliged to hire the family washing done realizes 
how difficult it is to find one who will do her work 
thoroughly without rubbing the clothes to pieces. 
I have seen women tumble all sorts of clothes to- 
gether in the tub without regard to texture or the 
soiled condition of the garments, rinse them care- 
lessly, and only about half wring out the suds and 
rinsing water; then pin them fo the line in a hap- 
hazard way. leaving them, perhaps, flapping in 
the wind long after they are dry, here and there a 
garment, very likely, hanging by one pin and 
dragging in the dirt. The result, of course, was a 
dingy-looking lot of garments, not fit to be ironed, 
to say nothing of wearing them. We have cooking 
schools; why not washing-schools? A 
laundress is always in demand, and can always 
command good wages in city or country, but how 
few, comparatively, understand the art. Washing 
in the right way is just as easy as washing in the 
wrong way, and much more satisfactory when 
done; indeed, a real pleasure to the one who has 
brought about this cleansing process when she 
takes from the line a basketful of sweet, snowy 
clothes. A little advice to the inexperienced may 
not come aniss. 

Sort over the soiled clothing, putting the finer 
articles, such as table linen, pillow-cases, hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, ete., in a pile by themselves and 
wash first, in plenty of clean, hot suds. Soft 
water is much to be preferred when it is possible to 
have it; also good, pure soap. Next wash the 
coarser articles, such as sheets, towels, shirts. ete., 
and lastly the ecalicoes and ginghams, which 
should never be washed or rinsed 11 the same 
water in which the white clothes have been washed 
or rinsed, particularly dark colored ones, as the 
lint from the white ones will stick to them and 
look badly. Some people boil their white clothes, 
but that is not necessary, except where the gar- 
ments are very much soiled or stained, such as 
workingmen’s shirts, ete. After rubbing the 
clothes, pour boiling water over them, rubbing 
them again lightly if soiled so as to need it; then 
rinse thoroughly in plenty of clear water. Now 
prepare your bluing water, not too strong, espe- 
cially for the finer articles. Always wring clothes 
as dry as possible, otherwise they will not look 
clear, and will take much longer to dry. If flour 
starch is used for the coarser clothes, strain it, to 
free it from lumps, and do not make it too thick. 
Table linen and thin articles require only a weak 
starch. No garment looks well starched very 
stiff except shirt bosoms, collars, and cuffs; for 
these flour starch should not be used. Flannels 
should be washed in a hot suds. Do not rub soap 
on them; rinse in water nearly as hot, in whicha 
little soap has been dissolved, and dry quickly. 
Hang the clothes on the line in order, all of a kind 
together. Have your line put up securely, with a 
good pole to hold it up and keep the clothes from 
sweeping the ground. 
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The Best Way to Ventilate. 


WEBB DONNELL. 
eo 

Eight persons out of ten will endeavor to 
rid a room of its noxious gases by making an out- 
let for the air near the top of the inclosed space. 
The result is that the room is cooled, but the im- 
purities remain practically where they were. The 
reason is this: As the air of a room is heated it 
rises, but the impure gases, being genera!ly heavi- 
er than ordinary air, settle to the bottom of the 
room. A great amount of harm has been done, in 
schoolrooms particularly, by lowering the upper 
sashes in windows, thus causing cold drafts upon 
the overheated heads of the pupils. A room is 


best ventilated when the heavy and impure air is 
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drawn gradually away from the lower part of the 
room through an opening into a chimney, the 
heated walls of which cause an upward current, 
An open fireplace is thus one of the best venti- 
lators known. When this is not convenient, an 
opening covered by a grate should be made in the 
chimney near the floor. Low rooms frequently 
become so overheated as to require an outlet near 
the top, but this should be used simply to cool 
the room, not to ventilate it. In close buildings 
oecupied by animals, ventilation can be secured by 
a close shaft six or more inches square, according 
to the size of the room, extending from within 
about twelve inches of the floor up through the 
roof of the building. The wind blowing across the 
top of this will cause an upward current, which 
will draw off the impure air. 

Interesting experiments can be made by testing 
the effectiveness of various kinds of ventilation. 
Let the doors of a room be closed to keep out 
drafts; then with delicate tissue paper cut in long 
strips and held by one end, or with a lighted 
eandle, note the outward current of air through an 
opening near the floor into a heated chimney, or 
from the room into an open fire. Note also the 
outward current of the upper air when a window 
is lowered, and at the same time the downward 
rush of eold air to the floor near the window. Ifa 
sleeping room has been closed all night, as too 
many sleeping rooms are, go out into the pure air 
for fifteen minutes; then go back into the closed 
room and note the uupleasant change. The first 
seeds of disease are too often sown in unventilated 
bedrooms. 





The Stitch in Time. 
DORA HARVEY VROOMAN. 
~<a 

A thrifty and industrious housewife does not 
east aside clothing or household linen as soon as 
holes make their appearance, but sets about doing 
what she ean to battle with old Father Time’s 
ravages. As soon as a tiny hole is found in table 
linen or garments, the first thing to do is to darn it 
carefully and neatly, selecting for that purpose 
the number of thread or cotton best suited for the 
material to be darned. Alsouse as fine a needle as 
possible. If the material is much worn it is best 
to lay a piece of the same under the thin place and 
darn down upon it. This gives strength, but does 
not make so neat ajobasasimple darn. If the tear 
is ragged an extra piece must always be laid under 
it when darned. A three-cornered tear is the 
hardest kind of a tear to darn neatly; it is so hard 
to make it lie nicely when finished. But you can, 
with care, succeed very well indeed if you begin 
such at the point and darn toward the ends. 
Dampen slightly on the wrong side (if it is dress 
material) and press with a hot iron, being careful 
to lay a thin cloth over the darn, so that the heat 
from the iron will not discolor the goods. In this 
way the tear will scarcely be noticed at all. 

Tablecloths, unless the breaks are quite small, 
should be patched when holes appear. First baste 
a square of the same material under the hole, then 
cut the edges of the hole even, turn under, and 
hem down to the patch as neatly as possible. 
Then turn the cloth on the wrong side and hem 
the patch down to it in the same manner. This 
adds a neat finish on both sides, and the cloth will 
lie flat when ironed. If there is a figure, stripe, or 
any given pattern, try and match it when patch- 
ing. Always mend before washing, for you cannot 
do it so well afterward, as the washing and iron- 
ing stiffens the edges. Calico or gingham should 
be mended in like manner. 

When sheets begin to show unmistakable signs 
of becoming thin down the middle, do not wait till 
they are worn in holes, fcr then they will not be 
of much use, but split them down the center and 
neatly overhand the two former outer edges to- 
gether, thus putting the thin parts on the outside. 
Hem the sides. The outside edges really get but 
little wear, and in this way sheets will last twice 
as long as otherwise. If you have any old sheets 
on hand that have become too much worn to turn, 
you will find that the outside edges will make good 
bolster cases—that is, if you still use the old-fash- 
ioned bolster, as many people do. 

If you have a white petticoat worn across the 
front below the belt (the place where they usually 
go first) and perhaps a little frayed about the 
hem, you may mend it very neatly by cutting off 
the worn part along the hem, turning the two raw 
edges in and neatly overhanding them together. 
A crocheted or rick-rack edge sewed to this will 
entirely disguise the fact that this has been done. 





A new yoke may be put around the top, or you may 
make an entire new top to the skirt, sewing the 
lower half on as one does with a “cut skirt” or 
* French flounce.” 

Holes in Balbriggan stockings or underwear may 
be filled up neatly and prevented from spreading 
by taking a fine crochet-needle and catching up 
the stitches that are coming andone, and then, 
with cotton that is suitable in color and thickness, 
erochet up the hole with a chain stiteh. This will 
look very much neater than a darn, but if the hole 
is large you may find it difficult to do. Then, of 
course, a darn is necessary. 
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Should a Lady Sweep? 
KATHARINE B. FOOT. 

In the household column of a prominent New 
York daily I find this sentence: “ The lady who by 
her social position is prohibited from using a 
broom, which gives the woman who does her own 
work the best sort of exercise, can find a substitute 
for it in tennis, fencing, ete.” And then follows a 
long list showing how a fashionable woman can 
obtain proper exercise in a fashionable way. Now 
this is not only utter nonsense but hurtful and 
wicked nonsense. What social position can possi- 
bly “prevent” a woman from doing what any 
woman can do, or ought to do? A real lady can 
do any womanly work and dignify that work. 

The woman who would have her house kept as 
it should be kept, must herself know how to do it. 
The higher her intelligence and education, the 
more she will insist upon knowing for herself the 
details supposed to be beneath the province of a 
“lady of social position” by such writers as the- 
one from whom I have quoted. It may not be best 
that a woman who has the great opportunities that 
wealth gives should spend her time sweeping her 
house or serubbing at a washboard when she 
ean do more good with her time or money in 
some other direction. But that social position pre- 
vents a woman from doing housework if she wants 
to do it is absurd. It is quite the other way; the 
woman of acknowledged social position ean do any 
womanly work that she chooses to do. It is true that 
the social butterfly who gives up a lifetime to the 
pursuit of pleasure,—and finds it the worst sort of 
drudgery,—might lose social position of the least 
desirable kind if she swept a room because it 
needed sweeping, and because it helped the world 
along, but the social butterfly of fashion, however 
she may flutter into fashionable life, is by no 
means a woman “of social position.’ She is very 
often a woman of no position at all, and is so 
insecurely balanced on the social pinnacle that 
she is chained there by certain rules and “ fet- 
iches,’’ and knows that if she frees herself, she 
will have as heavy and unexpected a fall as the 
traditional baby on the tree top. 

If a woman has a home her first work is for her 
home. It may not be that she is so fortunate as to 
be able to work in her home, but the woman who 
works to keep her home is always willing to work 
in it. But whether she has or has not a home, 
there is always work waiting to be done by true 
women everywhere, and the true woman will do 
whatever her hand findeth to do, as well as she 
ean do it, and then she dignifies any and all labor, 
for it is the spirit with which work is done that 
counts. It is the drudgery of life that makes char- 
acter, and those whom the world calls fortunate— 
exempt from drudgery of all kinds—are unhappy 
indeed, for a life without work of some kind and 
without definite aim is truly not worth living. 

ee a ee 


Needle Book and Emery <‘all. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
a 

Take an old wedding card, one of the kind that 
folds through the center like a book, or a piece of 
eardboard about three by four inches when folded 
and closed. Cover inside and out with silk or 
satin, using contrasting colors if desired, as blue 
with old gold or pink with olive. A cord of em- 
broidery silk is put around the edges, and two 
pinked leaves of white flannel are fastened at the 
center to the foundation. Suspend by narrow rib- 
bon passed between the leaves and tied in a bow 
at the ends. The word “Needles” should be out- 
lined on the outside. Anemery ball to accompany 
the needle book is made of a circular piece of the 
silk, five or or six inches in diameter, fringed at 
the edges and drawn up with linen thread. Fill 
with emery powder, to which a little sachet pow- 
der may be added. Tie with the narrow ribbon, 
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leaving the ends long enough to suspend with the 
needle book. Added to these is a bag of the silk, 
three and a half inches long by two and a half 
wide when finished, to hold a paper of needles or 
a thimble. Make a shirring about an inch from 
the top, through which pass the narrow ribbon 
to draw it up. Have the ribbons of different 
lengths, with that of the needle book longest. It 
makes a very pretty cluster to hang near the work- 
basket. 
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Portfolio for Mounted Photographs. 


HAMILTON DONNELL. 
— 

Although great pictures may often be out of 
one’s financial reach, all great pictures are photo- 
graphed nowadays, and these fac-similes may be 
bought at a low price in any of the large cities. 
The mounted photographs are nicer, but the 
“mounts” can be bought separately and the pict- 
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PORTFOLIO WITH OUTSIDE COVER TACKED ON. 
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ures carefully mounted at home. A dozen such 
photographs inclosed in a pretty case enrich one’s 
center table or make a valuable gift, for one never 
tires of looking at them. A convenient size is 
eight by ten inches (mounted), but a larger size 
may answer some purpose better. There are three 
or four sizes from which to choose, though the 
“extra-large” is of course too large for a table- 
portfolio, and possibly too expensive to admit of 
buying but one at a time. However, one large 
photograph prettily framed for the wall makes a 
good substitute for the larger collection of small 
pictures. The portfolios can be purchased with 
the pictures, but the homemade ones are as 
pretty, and mean much more to one’s friends be- 
cause of the minutes spent in setting the dainty 
stitches. One’s own good taste comes into play 
here, but I will describe two portfolios that I have 
made, and found very pretty. 

One was of canvas, or linen, lined with a deli- 
eate rose-pink satin, and tied with a ribbon to 
mateh the lining. The amount of material de- 
pends, of course, on the size of photographs se- 
lected. Cut four pieces of stiff board (‘ pulp- 
board” answers nicely) a very little larger than 
the mounted pictures. Lay the outside material 
and the lining upon a table, and upon each place 
two of the pieces of cardboard as far apart as will 
allow a hinge of sufficient depth to accommodate 
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LINEN PORTFOLIO COMPLETE. 
the number of mounts to be inclosed. It is well, 
however, to allow more space than for the exact 
number of pictures given, as the recipient of the 
gift may wish to add to his collection from time to 
time. Cover the boards neatly and proceed to sew 
them together—the outside ones and the inside— 
“over and, over,” with the tiniest silken stitches 
imaginable. You will be surprised to see how 
workmanlike it all looks. My portfolio was paint- 
ed, on its linen cover, with a delicate spray of 
blackberry vine, the purple-black berries in per- 
fect harmony with the pink bow that fastened the 
case together. The ornamentation can vary with 
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one’s taste and inclination, pretty color-combina- 
tions being legion. 

My other portfolio was made of a beautiful shade 
of deep blue-green plush and lined with the same 
rose satin, but in this case 1 matched the tie and 
bow to the plush, and had no other color at all on 
the outside. It was more expensive than the linen 
case, but also more rich and Juxurious looking. I 
“upholstered” the cover, padding the outside 
boards with cotton batting, arranged in graduated 
layers, to round up in the middle. The effect was 
beautiful. 

The three illustrations given will make the pro- 
cess of manufacture very plain and simple. It 
only requires nice work and tasteful ornamenta- 
tion, though the plush cases are simplest, inas- 
much as the plush is sufficient unto itself and 
needs no ornamenting. The making of this gift 
comes into the boys’ sphere as well as the girls’, as 
quite a little carpentering is necessary in fitting 
the covers exactly, and some sister or mother is 
usually available for the “over and over” part. 





Novelties in Fancy Work. 


MISS J. M. WILLIAMS. 
ae 

A Pretty Portfolio for holding engravings is 
made of pale gray blotting paper. Around the 
edges is cut a row of slits, and narrow moiré ribbon 
of a pale blue shade is Qrawn in. This makes a 
very neat border. A spray of blue morning glories 
is painted on one side. The paper is folded to- 
gether like a book and the engravings lie inside. 

A Unique Match-Receiver.—Get a small globe- 
shaped basket, gild it and fasten on one side a 
bunch of gilded acorns. Tie a bunch of loops and 
ends of bright ribbons over the joining. Add 
pieces of the ribbon at the sides to hang it up by, 
leaving loops where it is fastened to the basket. 

A Pretty Ornament may be made of an old stone 
pitcher. Around the top and bottom paint bands 





PLUSH PORTFOLIO COMPLETE. 
of gold three inches wide. Paint the intervening 
space a pale blue. From the handle, running 
diagonally across this space, paint a graceful 
spray of pink and white flowers. Gild the handle 
and tie on it a bow of ribbon the same shade as 
the body of the pitcher. 

A Decorated Tambourine, or rather an imitation 
of one, may be made out of a wooden box cover, 
eight inches in diameter. Ornament the top with 
a design in oil or water color if you are an artist; 
if not, use scrap pictures instead. Cut five slits 
lengthwise of the rim, in the middle and at equal 
distances apart. In four of these put the cymbals, 
two in a place, which can be made of tin, and held 
in position by bits of stout wire or pins of extra 
length. In the remaining slit fasten a handsome 
bow of satin ribbon that will conceal the wire by 
which the tambourine is to be suspended. 

A Pretty Rag-Bag.—Get a yard of blue and white 
striped bed-ticking, and three threads of German- 
town wool, one yard long, selecting prettily con- 
trasting colors. Sew the threads on biue strips, 
overcasting them down. The work will look like 
chenille. Line with searlet cambric. Leave the 
bottom square and finish with gilded acorns. 
Make a box plait at the top, turn over and catch 
down with a large bow of ribbon. 

A Novel Pincushion is made in the shape of a 
small bolster. Make a cushion of strong cotton, 
for which a piece sixteen inches long and nine 
inches wide will be required, and cover with silk 
or satin. Tie at each end with narrow picot 
ribbon, léaving a frill of the silk three and a half 
inches long; trim these ends with three-inch wide 
silver or gold lace. Embroider the cushion in any 
way desired. Scarlet silk decorated with cherry 
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blossoms or pink silk embroidered with lilies of 
the valley would be very handsome. 

An Odd Easel for a cabinet picture is made from 
two clothes pins, gilded and fastened V-shape inte 
a round or square block of black walnut, the pie- 
ture fitting in the slits of the clothes pins. 


A Cornucopia Watch Pocket. 
EMMA SCHMIDT. 
—~<-_-___ 
To make the watch pocket shown in Fig. 1 re- 
quires a piece of card- 
board four inches long 
and five and one-half 
inches wide. Shape 
this according to the 
diagram, Fig. 2, which 
represents the pattern 
reduced to one-quarter 
of the actual size. The 
inside of the pocket is 
covered with pale pink 
and the outside with 
deep red satin, after it 
has been decorated 
with embroidery, of 
which Fig. 3 gives the 
design in full size. The 
flowers are worked 
with fine chenille, in 
different colors, and 
the leaves with em- 
broidery silk, in two or 
three shades of olive 
color. It is thensewed 
together, and its seam 
and edge finished with 








FIG. 1. WATCH POCKET. 
a red silk cord, which forms three loops at each 


end. Asmall gilt ornament with a hook to hold 
the watch, fastened just below the upper corner, 
completes the cornucopia. 





How to Treat a Burn. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
age 

It costs only a little forethought to have always 
at hand such remedies as are most useful in case 
of a burn: asmall bottle of sweet oil, a small box 
with finely powdered baking-soda or starch, a 
good-sized bottle of lime water, a roll of cotton 
batting, and a bundle of soft old linen. Indeed,a 
pair of scissors, a thimble, a spool of thread, anda 
ball of coarse darning cotton should be kept with 
the above-mentioned articles, because, even in 
well-ordered households, it takes some time to col- 
lect all these things—time that seems doubly long 
when a dear one is suffering. Lime water is easily 
made by pouring tree pints of water over half a 
pound of unslaked lime. Stir for a few moments, 
and then set away for half a day, when pour off as 
much of the lime water as is perfectly clear and 
free from sediment, bottle, and provide with a 
stopper that may be drawn quickly. This should 
be made freshly every few months. Cotton bat- 
ting for this purpose should be purchased at the 
druggist’s, where a fine and superior quality may 
be had, 

Sealds are of frequent occurrence in families 








FIG. 2. FOUNDATION. 
where there are small chil- 
dren. A baby plunges its 
hand into a eup of hot coffee, 





and, if the mother cannot 
quickly apply the proper FIG. 3. DETAIL OF 
remedies, the poor child EMBROIDERY. 


must suffer until a physician can be called. 

The treatment is simple and plain. Pour sweet 
oil over the burned part, and sprinkle with 
soda or starch; lay on soft, old linen, and wet with 
the lime water; keep the cloths constantly wet 
with lime water. In case of a very bad scald or 
burn, a thin layer of cotton batting is saturated 
with oil and laid overthe linen. If placed directly 
over the wound it is almost certain to adhere to 
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the burned flesh and cause mueh pain. If a child 
falls into a tub of hot water, or pulls a kettle of it 
over on its body, the first thing is to remove the 
clothing, which, being saturated with the hot 
liquid, keeps in the heat, thus causing the burn to 
become deeper. By pouring cold water over the 
patient the clothing is at once cooled, and should 
then be taken off as gently and rapidly as possi- 
ble, after which cover all the burned parts with oil 
and soda, and then with linen and lime water. 


aca la i ciclo 
Hints on Making Furniture. 
E. K. WINANS. 
dalitheeces 


It is hoped that these suggestions may help some 
Cicely’s brother, or perhaps a Cicely herself, who 
has not that treasure of a brother to be thankful 
for. Few girls know how easy it is to make simple 
shelves and seats. 

A Bookcase. —Smooth pine wood with a pretty 
grain, and from ten to seventeen inches wide, is 
excellent material for a home-made bookease. It 
is a good idea to fit a low bookcase to one corner 
or side of the room where it is to reniain, measur- 
ing carefully, for it is very depressing to find it, 
when done, just a half inch too long for its nook. 
Have it any height you like; thirty inches tall is 
convenient. A short bookease may get along very 
well without any back, but a long one needs the 
added strength. Let the end pieces run up two or 
three inches above the uppermost shelf, aud saw 
their tops into a good shape. Serew these end 
pieces firmly to the top and bottom shelves. Have 
all the pieces exactly fitted, and fasten shapely 
strips at the top of the back and in front below 
the lowest shelf. The in-between shelves may be 
fitted in in many ways. Most workmanlike, and 
most difficult to do, is that which Clarence Cook 
recommends in “ Beds and Tables.’”’ Cut grooves 
half way through the inside of the end pieces, all 
the way down, and then slide in the shelves where 
you please (see illustration). Or fasten on cleats 
an inch apart for the 
shelves to slide on, or 
serew the shelves in their 
destined places, the lower 
ones far apart in order to 
accommodate big books. 
Be sure that everything is 
strong, straight, and 
steady. Shaky furniture is 
discomposing as an 
You may oil 














“as 
earthquake. 
or wax the bookease, or 
paint it white, cream, 
brown, anything to match 
its room, or you may stain 
and shellae it. And best 
of all, it seems to me, you 
can bring the wood to a 
fine finish and “French 
polish” it. To do that 
“dissolve orange colored 
Make the wood really smooth 
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GROOVES FOR SHELVES 


shellac in alcohol. 
with fine sandpaper; coarse sandpaper makes ugly 
grooves in soft wood. Like other varnishing, 
French polishing must be done in a warm temper- 
ature. Wash on one coat of the dissolved shellac, 
which will dry at once. Later in the day grind 
that coat down with fine sandpaper. That one 
coat will be enough for the back and the under 
sides of the shelves. On all the exposed wood rub 
four or five coats, grinding off each with sandpaper 
and pumice-stone. A wad of cotton batting wrap- 
ped in muslin makes the right kind of rubber. 
Put the shellac on the cotton and let it strain 
through the muslin. Take a fresh rubber often, 
and always dip it in linseed oil while putting on 
the last twocoats. Rub hard, with great circular 
sweeps. Polish the last coat with pumice and 
linseed oil. Such treatment gives wood a warm 
colored, glass-like surface, pleasant to touch and 
capable of being washed with cold water. If you 
can, have a pretty curtain for the front of your 
bookease. The true furniture lover has a way of 
doing without a hat or gown she does much desire 
so that she may buy a soft little drapery. A stair 
rod cut the right length can be run through a hem 
in the curtain and put up with its own fixtures. 
Then, if there are not books enough to fill the 
shelves, draw the curtain over the gaps until they 
are filled. There, too, may lurk the darning bas- 
ket, and the shabby, fat portfolio. These same 
shelves made with a back, and with little cleats 
along their edges, will serve as a sideboard. For 


that it is well to have them dark colored or darkly 





lined, reddish brown, for instance, with stamped 
leather on the shelf edges. The sideboards in 
pictures of the Tudor times are often reassuringly 
easy to make. One, in a painting of “Cardinal 
Wolsey at Dinner,” is nothing but three shelves 
with two boards meeting in a point over them, all 
eovered in low relief. 

A Lounge.— The directions in magazines for 
making lounges always tell you to ‘take a box of 
the required size.” I have searched diligently for 
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DESIGN FOR 
that box, but in vain. Onze I found one which 
was nearly long enough, and not much too low. 
It was a boot box, and its owner insisted on keep- 
ingit. It is simpler to make a frame of the right 
dimensions, about six feet long, from two to three 
wide, and from twelve to eighteen inches high. 
Brace the corners and screw springy slats across 
the top. Chintz ruffles will do to drape around it, 
but are not at all necessary. If it is made of clean 
pine wood treat it like the bookshelves, or carve 
its surface in this simple fashion, for example. 
Outline leaf forms in an ‘all over” pattern, ora 
border, using any leaf of beautiful shape as a sten- 
cil, with a grooving tool, chisel, or ** brass stabber.”’ 
Then with the tool which is for making dents in 
brass work, or with any other which will answer, 
dent the whole or part of the background (see 
illustration). Of course you need not use a leaf 
pattern, only “ That is best which lieth nearest,” 
and leaf designs are especially good for decora- 
tion. One dainty table was carved in this way 
with chestnut leaves. The whole was painted 
white. and the edges of the leaves and their vines 
Stuff the top of the lounge and 
spread on it an afghan or some pretty rug. Coax 
your mother to give you the old feather bed, that 
you may turn it into various plethoric pillows. 
This lounge will not be as picturesque as the Span- 
ish oak chests which are fashionable seats nowa- 
days, but it will have, like them, the beauty of 
strength and simplicity. 

A Dining-Table.—To make a heavy table is 
beyond the strength of most boys and girls, but 
the carpenter can build one for you to finish which 
will cost less than the shakiest of ‘extension leaf” 
ones. Build it to fit the room in which it is to 
stand, either square or oblong. Have it as firm as 
a rock, and run a strong bar, about four inches 
from the floor, connecting the four legs at the cor- 
ners. The bar is partly for strength and partly 
for the great comfort of setting one’s feet on it, 
and may be upholstered or not, as seems best. 
The legs should be made of heavy secantling, and 
can be covered. I know such a table, copied from 
a picture of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The foot-rail 
and the square top were covered with deep blue 
cloth. It is pleasant to sit by, and good to see. 


done in gold. 





A Word for Busy Women. 
MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
ie 

“Who was Salmon P. Chase?” asked a bright 
boy of his mother, a college graduate. 

“O, he was an American who lived--O, per- 
haps fifty years ago. He was a great politician, I 
think. Iought to know all about him, but, dear 
me, I can’t remember.” 

Isn’t this the kind of answer that mothers are 
constantly making to their children? “I can’t 
remember,” is the condition of many well-edu- 
cated women whose years of household cares 














have noticeably lessened the amount of their 
general information. 

Let me tell you the method which one woman 
has successfully used to freshen her memory. 
Take one of the calendars, or “every-day books,” 
which gives with each date the name of some dis- 
tinguished person whose birthday it is; or of 
some event of which itis the anniversary. Then 
make arule #0 look up each day all you ean find 
about the person or event, and if possible talk i 
over with your children or other members of your 
family. It will take only a few minutes, and tell- 
ing it to some one else will impress it upon your 
own mind, while the effort to make it interesting 
to others will sharpen your conversational powers. 
If you have a cyclopedia in the house, your path 
will be an easy one; but without it you can do 
something. Histories and books of general infor- 
mation will help you; while, if there be a public 
library within reach, and you can possibly leave 
home long enough fora daily visit, the fresh air 
and exercise will be an added benefit. Of course, 
for most women this would not be practicable; but 
one might arrange to go once or twice a week, and 
look up several things at once, if no better way 
appeared. Any one who will try it for a year will 
be surprised to see what a few minutes a day will 
accomplish. 

The brightest and most interesting talkers are 
not the deepest and most learned people, but 
those whose stock of general information is the 
freshest and most varied. Every mother ought to 
make an effort in this direction, else there is 
danger of her being classed with the women who 
ean talk of nothing but children, servants, and 
dress. 





Crochet Edging Pattern. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
—<E 
This neat edging is very pretty for everyday 
garments. The pattern is so simple that the work 
may be done very rapidly. If two widths are re- 


quired, a wider pattern may be produced by add- 
ing one or two rows of shells at the top. 
with a chain of twelve stitches; turn. 


Begin 





CROCHET EDGE. 

First row—Two treble, one chain, two treble in 
fourth stitch of chain (a shell), chain four, pass 
six, one double crochet, five chain, one double 
crochet in last stiteh, chain two; turn. 

Second row—Nine treble in five chain, chain two, 
shell in shell, one treble in third chain at top, 
chain three; turn. 

Third row—Shell in shell, one treble, one chain 
between each of nine treble, chain one, three 
double crochet over last treble, three double 
erochet over next two chain, one double crochet 
in end of foundation chain; turn. 

Fourth row—One double crochet in each double 
erochet to point (six double crochet), one double 
crochet, two treble, one double crochet under each 
one chain (seven scallops), shell in shell, one 
treble in third chain at top, chain three; turn. 

Fifth row—Shell in shell, chain four, one double 
erochet, five chain, one double erochet in second 
seallop from last shell, chain two; turn. 

Begin again at the second row. At the end of 
the third row the last double crochet is worked 
into the scallop instead of the foundation chain. 


es 
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An Elegant Table Scarf. 


LYDIA HOLLY. 
es 
One of the handsomest table searfs I have ever 
seen was made ona foundation of peacock blue 
Japanese silk, two yards long. On each end for 
about the depth of ten inches was laid a piece of 
chamois skin, the lower edge being placed about 
six inches from the end of thesilk. A design of wild 
roses was then sketched on faintly. The petals 
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of each flower were outlined with gold thread— 
not yellow silk. ‘The center of the flower was a 
knot of pale green silk, with the pistils outlined in 
finest gold thread. The stems were outlined in 
their natural shades in silk, while the leaves were 
closely veined and outlined in gold thread. After 
finishing the design the remainder of the chamois 
was cut away, leaving the design on the green silk. 
A strip of chamois about six inches wide was 
sewed on the hem, painted in pink, blue, and gold 
paint, and then slashed into fringe. The result is 
a beautiful scarf secured without great expense. 
The entire design, flowers, leaves, stems, ete., out- 
lined in the gold thread is more gaudy, and some 
might say richer. 
a 


The Neglected Grave. 
JAMES kK. REEVE. 
Even those who have no technical knowledge of 
architecture can not be wholly unfamiliar with 
the columns of the order known as Roman Corinth- 
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“HE HELD ONLY A FAIR DEAD GIRL IN HIS ARMS.” 


ian. These are to be seen in many publie and 
private buildings, and may be recognized by the 
group of foliage encircling the capital from its 
base (hypotrachelium) nearly to its cap (abacus). 
This foliage group is usually, and properly, a repre- 
sentation of acanthus leaves, although various 
architects have at times used other designs. As 
to the origin of this design the following romantic 
story is told: 

A long time ago a great artist, whose home was 
in one of the cities upon the beautiful shores of 
the Mediterranean, met and loved a young flower- 
girl who sold flowers daily in the public market of 
the city. She was very fair; tradition says that 
her beauty was as that of the flowers that she 
gathered from the fresh fields far beyond the city 
while they were sweet and wet with the morning 
dew. One day the artist persuaded her to go with 
him to sail, in alittle boat, upon the calm, blue 
sea. The water looked so still and so safe, the 
wind was so light that it hardly rippled the sur- 
face, and the blue sky was so clear and free from 
cloud, that they sailed a long way out. But sud- 
denly a cloud came, the wind rose rapidly, and a 





gale began to drive the little boat furiously over the 
sea. It beat them shoreward, and upon the land; 
but so furious had the storm been, so great the 
shock and exposure, that when the artist had 
earried his companion to a place of shelter he 
found that he held only a fair dead girlin his arms. 
He buried her there, where the waves had roughly 
east her, and, to mark the place so that he might 
find it when he should come again, he placed 
above her grave the basket that she had that morn- 
ing brought to the city filled with flowers. Over 
the basket he placed a large flat slab of stone, and 
then he went away. 

Back in the city again, absorbed in his work, sur- 
rounded by his friends, the lonely grave was 
almost forgotten, when chance took the artist 
again to the spot. The grave was almost hidden 
by the weeds and grasses and flowers that had 
grown up around it. But the flower basket was as 
it had been placed, the stone was above it, and all 
around the basket the acanthus shrub had grown 
until the leaves had touched the projecting stone, 
and bent over beneath it. Struck by remorse at 

these evidences of his neglect, the artist 
began to plan some token that he could 
build above the grave, so that it should not 
be forgotten thereafter; and, touched by 
the tender grace and beauty of the trailing 


acanthus leaves, he took them for his 

design as they stood there before him, 

and so built, in memory of the poor 

flower girl, the first corinthian capital, 

and thus inaugurated an order of architecture that 
shall endure when her memory and his fame are 
both long forgotten. 
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Sensible Hints for Mothers. 


MRS. M. HOWARD. 
= oe 

It does not require expensive toys or fine dresses 
to make children happy. 

Active children soon tire of their amusement. It 
requires a great deal of forethought to find pleas- 
ing employment for them; but they should be 
kept busy. 

Dress children in simple clothing. Cover them 
with a large gingham and let them play. In warm 
weather let them dig in the garden—make mud 
pies even. They will enjoy it wonderfully, and 


all the harm it can do is to soil their clothes. 
A good way to amuse children on a rainy day is 
to provide them with some dull-rounded scissors 
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and an old magazine and let them cut out the 
pictures. Don’t be afraid it will litter the room. 
It is clean dirt, and they can be taught to pick it 
all up. 

On wash days little girls should be provided 
with a small tub and washboard, so that they can 
wash their dolls’ clothes. It will be a great source 
of pleasure to them. A large oilcloth apron should 
be worn on such occasions. They should also have 
their own irons and be taught to iron their dolls’ 
clothes. It would not be long before a little girl, 
thus taught, may be brought to help her mother 
by ironing handkerchiefs and towels. 

On a bake day provide your little girl with a 
small roller and board and little pieces of dough. 
Some mothers may object to this, but let them 
think a moment of the days of long ago, when 
they were children, and remember what infinite 
pleasure such play was to them. And O, how 
very soon must the real take the place of the play. 

Teach your children to sew. Give them small 
pieces of calico and muslin, and teach them to cut 
and make little garments for their dolls. They 
will learn from this early practice. Ifound it a 
great help to me in fashioning out garments for 
my babies; I scarcely knew when I did learn. 

Asmall blackboard should be hung within the 
reach of the little ones; it will while away many 


Es 


THE DESERTED GRAVE. 


an hour. They should be taught to draw and 
make letters. 

When your children get into trouble and come 
to you with their tale of sorrow, listen to them, 
soothe and comfort them. Do not force yourselves 
into their confidence, but if they give it, never 
betray it. 

When a child cries for anything that he ought 
not have, never parley with him or bribe him. 
The mother, knowing what is best for the child 
should compel obedience. 

If children behave badly at the table, quietly 
remove them. Their desire for food will soon 
bring them to terms. 

Every one in the house suffers more or less from 
arude, bad tempered child, but those who are 
taught to be obedient and kind, what pleasure we 
take with them! 

It is very wrong to deceive a child. Let them 
learn to have implicit faith in your word. Be 
slow in saying you will punish them, but if you 
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do say so, keep your word; but never correct their 
faults in the presence of athird person. When a 
ehild cries for being punished, he should not be 
compelled to stop immediately, for he must have 
some vent. 


oe 


Evening and House Dresses. 
—> 

Smooth-faced cloth, which has had such a long 
run for street wear, has crept within doors and 
the newest of new house and evening gowns are 
formed of light weight and light hued cloth, of a 
texture so fine and supple that it drapes as softly 
and gracefully as crépe de Chine. This makes an 
economical dress, also, for it comes so wide that 
but few yards are required, while when soiled it 
dyes well and can be made over into a serviceable 
walking suit. The most approved shades are 
white, pale blue, old rose, sulphur, Nile green, and 
salmon; and the most stylish trimmings are 
feather bands or narrow borderings of fur. If, 
however, these fluffy decorations are too expen- 
sive, embroidery or braiding in which considera- 
ble gold is intermingled, may be used. Two cloths 
of contrasting colors are often combined as dark 
and light blue, wine color and pale pinkish 
mauve. In this case, the underskirt and sleeves 
are always of the darker shade and the drapery 
and bodice of the light. If a very <iressy costume 
is desired, a white vest is set in the waist, covered 
with a jabot of lace. Cloth toilettes for young 
girls that are suitable for dancing school and juve- 
nile parties are fashioned very simply and orna- 
mented only with pipings of satin, rows of nar- 
row ribbon or gold braid. 

For evening costumes matrons favor brocades, 
especially satin brocades, which combine so hand- 
somely with velvet or faille. Elderly ladies, too, 
have discovered that light blue is as becoming to 
silver hair as to the golden locks of youth, and are 
brightening black silk and lace dresses with the 
beautiful turquoise passementerie which is such a 
clever imitation of the real stones, or with tur- 
quoise and jet combined. Amethyst and gold 
beads form another rich trimming, and these fash- 
ionable jewelled decorations are as much liked by 
young women as by their elders. 

For maidens’ picturesque evening gowns, white 
or black silk mousseline or chiffon, wrought with 
tiny dots or strips of embroidery is made up over 
satin, and the fancy of the moment is to have the 
foundation colored, thus giving a luminous effect. 
When colored mousseline or tulle is used, how- 
ever, the silk skirt and waist are of the same 
shade. The bodices are cut either low and round, 
square, heart-shaped, or pointed, just as is most 
becoming. and the neck is finished with soft, full 
frills, preferably of lace. Corresponding frills 
also edge the short puff sleeves and flow to the 
elbows. A pretty fancy to wear with these gauzy 
costumes is a flower collar, consisting of an inch- 
wide ribbon upon which small crush roses, velvet 
pansies, daisies, or wee bunches of forgetmenots 
are fastened, This collar clasps close in front or 
else the ribbon is extended to tie in a bow. 

New tea-gowns are in princesse style, cut with- 
out darts and shaped to the waist by plaits. They 
sometimes have a guimpe and sleeves of velvet, 
and sometimes a full front, confined by a girdle is 
set in, while the cachet of the season is given by 
a high Medici collar. Other home dresses that 
might also do service at little afternoon teas and 
chocolate parties are of warm-hued cashmere or 
camel’s-hair, made with a velvet corselet. An ex- 
tremely effective and stylish addition is this 
pointed girdle or corselet to any full waist, while 
even jacket bodices often roll back to reveal a 
half corselet beneath. It covers the wearer the 
same as a corset does, extending from just under 
the arms to an inch or so below the waist-line. 
It is pointed, both back and front, and fastens 
invisibly on the left side. The back may have as 
many seams as a basque, but the fronts are 
stretched smoothly over the lining and shaped by 
a single seam down the middle. Gros grain ribbon 
adjusted to simulate a girdle is also seen on wool 
house frocks. 

Comfortable lounging robes are made of rough 
Scotch plaid suiting, or eider-down flannel, fash- 
ioned like a redingote with seams across the hips 
and large pockets. A more stylish wrapper of 
wool or silk has a yoke from which the lower 
part falls in full folds, being only closed to the 
waist-line, below which the skirt opens to show an 
elaborately trimmed cambric petticoat. A cord 





and tassel takes the place of a belt, and a becom- 
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ing shell-quilling of silk surrounds the neck and 
extends down the front edges. 

Patent-leather house slippers have pointed toes, 
low heels and a pointed flap held on the instep by 
astrap and buckle. Low-cut dancing shoes are of 
French kid, patent leather, or undressed kid, in 
light and neutral tints. Dressy satin slippers and 
Oxford ties are studded with steel or jet. Warm 
quilted slippers are comfortable for morning wear 
and are chosen to match the breakfast gown. 

: ow 
Some Inexpensive Breakfasts. 
MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
el 

To make a small income support a large family 
is a puzzle which requires quick wit and enthusi- 
astie application. For the benefit of housekeep- 
ers Who are trying to solve this problem some tried 
and tested recipes are given below. They are 
plain, good, and economical, and if a house-mis- 
tress will make use of them she will find her fam- 
ily well satisfied and well nourished. Some of the 
recipes are best suited to those portions of the 
year when the eatables mentioned are cheapest; 
the good sense of the housewife will govern her 
selection. 

Breakfast No.1.—Half a pound of beef or pig’s 
liver parboiled a few moments. Put salt in the 
water, and do not throw the latter away. Drain 
the liver and chop it fine; then add to it three 
times its bulk of cold potatoes. Cook the mass a 
few moments in part of the water the liver was 
parboiled in. Season with salt and pepper and 
add a little salt pork drippings. If more gravy is 
liked add it from the stock kettle or save-all. 

Breakfast No. 2.—Put stale crusts and broken 
pieces of bread to soak over night in as much 
warm salted water as they will take up. In the 
morning beat them up smoothly; add two beaten 
eggs and enough dried and sifted bread crumbs to 
make it about as dry as corned beef hash. Flavor 
with salt, pepper, and a little gravy, soup, or 
eatsup. Mold it into a single cake and bake 
brown upon a spider. When the cake is brown 
upon the bottom set the spider in the oven till 
the top of the cake is also browned. Turn it out 
upon a hot plate and spread butter on the top. 

Breakfast No. 3.—Wash a pig or sheep’s kidney 
and boil it the day before it is wanted. In the 
morning cut it into bits, scatter flour all through 
it, and sprinkle with pepper and salt. Take a pint 
of soup from the save-all kettle (water will do, but 
it is a poor substitute for the well flavored stock), 
and put it over the fire. When it boils put in the 
kidney and boil up once. Season with pepper and 
salt, and tomato if it is in season. 

Breakfast No. 4.—If the skimmings of pots and 
drippings from meat are carefully saved, as they 
should be, the housekeeper will be able to keep 
on hand a good bowl of fat, which will be very 
useful in preparing meals for her family. To 
make what has been admiringly called “A King’s 
Breakfast,” let the bow] of fat be put over the fire 
in a deep pan, and while it is heating cut even 
slices of baker’s loaf at least three-quarters of an 
inch thick, an@d dip them in a batter made with 
one teacup of milk with two teaspoonfuls of corn 
starch blended with it and two beaten eggs. Salt 
the batter and pour it upon a flat dish so that the 
slices can be easily moistened on both sides. Drain 
the batter from the bread and pile the slices ona 
plate. When the fat is boiling hot drop in a slice, 
and when it is a beautiful golden brown on both 
sides take it out and lay it on atin plate in the 
open oven. 

Breakfast No. 5.—Make mush by boiling Indian 
meal in water till it is smooth and well cooked. 
This should be done the day before and enough 
made to serve for several meals. Cut thick slices 
of the cold mush. dip them in flour and fry brown 
in hot fat. A little warmed-over gravy goes well 
with it, but children will prefer molasses. 

Breakfast No. 6.—Buy at the butcher’s one pound 
of fresh pork trimmings. If you are a customer 
he may give it to you, but if you pay for it the 
charge will probably not be over four cents. Chop 
these as fine as you can and put them on to boil in 
a quart of water. After boiling them half an hour 
stir in a cupful of Indian meal wet in a little cold 
water, and cook till it isa thick pudding. Season 
to taste and serve. This breakfast can be made 
the day before and warmed when wanted. 

Breakfast No. 7.—Well cooked oatmeal eaten 
with milk, and perhaps a toasted herring for the 
head of the family. The oatmeal should always 
be cooked the day before, as there is not time to 





prepare it properly in the morning for an early 
breakfast. If the meal is put in a pail with plenty 
of water and the pail set in the oven within a pan 
of water and left there for four hours it will cook 
without any attention. At the end of that time 
remove the crust which has formed on the top and 
stir in some salt. Use this crust in soup or stews, 
and do not throw it or any other eatable thing 
away if you want to get ahead in the world. 
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Dishes for Lent. 


Lobster, Southern Style.—Those of our readers 
who live at such a distance from the coast that 
they cannot obtain the fresh fish will find canned 
lobster, cooked in this way very nice. The creoles 
of Louisiana are famons for their dishes combin- 
ing tomatoes and okra, of which this is one. If 
you have the fresh fish, boil and drain them; re- 
move the black thread which runs through the 
body, cut the meat in dice and lay aside with the 
green fat and coral, if any, while you make the 
sauce. For one pound of lobster put a tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a saucepan, in which fry as much 
minced onion; add half a pint of the thick part 
from acan of tomatoes, one sweet pepper and six 
okra pods cut small; season with salt and stew 
twenty minutes; add one cup of any kind of broth 
and stew until quite thick. Meantime heat the 
lobster in a little butter and water. Press the 
tomatoes and okra sauce through a sieve upon a 
hot dish, and pour the lobster on top. Use fresh 
tomatoes when they are in season. 

Soft-Shelled Clams, Scalloped.—Procure as many 
unbroken shells of soft-shelled clams as you have 
persons in your family, and twice as many opened 
clams of the same variety. Put two clams on each 
half shell, season with pepper, minced parsley 
and celery top, or minced white stalk of celery; 
add a teaspoonful of chopped fat bacon and a thin 
layer of cracker crumbs; dot with bits of butter 
and bake brown. These are delicious, and enough 
to make one wish that Lent would last all the 
year. ¢ 
Croquettes of Clams.—Put a pint of clams over 
the fire in their own liquor with a little pepper, 
butter and ground mace. Stew for five minutes, 
drain, reserve the liquor arid chop the clams. Fry 
a teaspoonful of minced onion in a little butter, 
add an ounce of flour, a heaping teaspoonful of 
flour, and a gill of the clam broth; the chopped 
clams, some minced parsley, a pinch of red pepper 
and one beaten egg. Stir in enough bread crumbs 
to make them of such a consistency that they can 
be molded into little croquettes, and stir until the 
mixture leaves the bottom and sides of the pan. 
Squeeze over a few drops of lemon juice. Turn 
out on a dish to cool, and when cold, dust the 
table with crumbs, mold into any preferred shape, 
dip in egg and erumbs and fry in boiling fat. 
Serve with Saratoga potatoes and ecarpels of lemon. 

To Cook Eels.—Cut in pieces dbout three inches 
long and stew in salted water with a little vinegar 
added, for ten minutes; drain, and dip in a thick 
white sauce, then in crumbs, then in beaten egg 
and again in crumbs, and fry in hot fat toa nice 
brown color. 

Mutton with Rice. —Cut into neat pieces two 
pounds of neck or breast of mutton, trimming off 
superfluous fat and skin. Put it into a saucepan 
with enough stock or water to half cover it and 
simmer gently for one hour. Then add salt, pepper 
and a blade of mace and continue the cooking 
until very tender. Meantime have ready a half 
pound of rice steamed until tender and dry, with 
each grain distinct. Put into this butter the size 
of an egg, and when it is melted dish the rice ona 
large flat platter; lift out the meat with a colander 
and place on top, garnish with two onions sliced 
and fried, some strips of fried bacon, and the yolks 
of hard boiled eggs, one for each person. Thicken 
and strain the stock in which the meat was cooked 
and send a boatful of it to the table. 

Mutton Scallop.— There are so many pleasant 
ways of serving mutton a second time that no one 
need persistently eat cold mutton for economy’s 
sake. Butter the bottom of a baking dish. Mince 
or cut fine the seraps of mutton, put in a layer of 
it, then one of sliced or stewed tomatoes, season- 
ing each layer, then one of bread crumbs with a 
few bits of butter, and so continue until the dish 
is full. Let the last layer be of crumbs dotted 
with butter, pour over a little cold gravy if you 
have any, and bake an hour anda half. Oysters 
may be used instead of tomatoes, in which case 
bake one hour. 
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An Unwelcome Companion. 
GERTRUDE WIMANS. 
— 

The dinner dishes were done; the bread molded 
down and set to rise for the last time. Baby had 
been fed, and then, as Martha Wadsworth cuddled 
the sleepy litthe head against her bosom, she 
pressed a rapturous the chubby hand 
elinging to her kerchief, saying, ‘ Bless his little 
heart! Mamma would like to rock him all day. 
She wishes there were nothing else to do.”? But as 
this reminded her of her work, she stopped fond- 
ling him, and crooning softly, swayed back and 
forth in the creaky rocking chair. Baby popped 
his thumb into his mouth, sucked it vigorously for 
a moment, then grew quieter and quieter. Mother 
rocked more @nd more slowly, and at last sure 
that His Majesty was sound asleep, rose and laid 
him carefully down in the rough oaken cradle. 
She tucked up the blanket and stood for a moment 
patting him and gently jogging the cradle. Bruno 
came from his place by the fire and poked his 
black nose inquiringly into Baby’s rosy face. With 
alifted,warning finger, Mrs. Wadsworth bade him, 
“No, no sir! Go lie down!” Then she built up the 
big fire, gave a knowing little poke to the fat 
loaves, took her knitting, and with one foot on the 
rocker, settled herself for a quiet afternoon. 

She glanced around her cozy kitchen with a 
smile of approval. To be sure, the frontier home 
in the wilds of New York State was not like old 
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Connecticut, but then it was snug and cheery. “I 
know mother has no better fire than this, at any 
rate,” she said, gazing musingly into the ruddy 
coals. ‘They said a pioneer life would be so hard, 
but it isn’t—very, and then I have Jack to myself 
so much, and I couldn’t do that at home,” and the 
dimples crept around the loving mouth. But with 
something very like a sigh the girl-mother whis- 
pered to Baby, ‘If it only wasn’t quite so far away 
so that your Grandma could see you once before 
you area big boy.” 

-ausing in her meditations, she listened a mo- 
ment and then glanced from the winter sunshine 
on the floor to the little Dutch clock on the shelf, 
saying aloud, ‘“* Why! only three o’clock and the 
cows coming home already! Jack said he had put 


their fodder in the little pasture where they would 
be sheltered from the wind.” 
She rose and went to the window murmuring, 





“Perhaps a wolf has frightened them. Well, the 
gates are open and they’ve gone into the yard.” 

Baby, roused by her exclamation, uttered a 
sleepy protest at being waked from his nap for 
even the most astonishing cause; so, sitting down, 
she hushed him to sleep again and then went on 
with her knitting, saying sagely, “I need not 
worry, if it is anything, it won’t come into the 
clearing by daylight, and Jack will be home before 
it is dark.” 

Meanwhile the sunlight slipped quietly away 
from the little window, the firelight grew redder 
and redder, and the shadows darkened as the 
early winter twilight came on. Mrs. Wadsworth 
rolled up her knitting and put the bread in the 
oven. Baby had waked and was growing restless, 
so she took him up, pausing in her plans for Jack’s 
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supper, to assure her “little man” that he should 
have his dinner —“yes, he should.” Glancing at 
the frost gathering on the window, she added, 
“It’s cold, and he’ll be terribly hungry, but the 
biscuits will be hot and I'll just cook up some eggs 
to eat with them. Now I wonder what I did with 
those I found this morning. Yes, I left them in 
the barn. Dear me, they’ll be frozen. I must run 
right out and get them.” 

She put Baby down hastily, hung a string of 
spools from the cradle top, then set it rocking, 
and while he struggled with sturdy, ineffectual 
clutches to grasp the swinging wonder, she caught 
up the little red blanket, threw it over her head 
and started for the barn. 

The trees stretched a lace-work of bare branches 
against the golden-tinted sky, the crescent moon 
was a silver thread, all tempting her to linger, but 
the frosty air hurried her on down the snow- 








trodden path to the barn. She heard Bruno’s step 
pit-pat, pit-patting at her heels, and put out her 
hand, saying cheerily, “Nice old fellow!” but 
instead of responding with a touch of his cold 
hose, he seemed to pause and draw back. Yet 
Martha, without looking behind her, stepped 
briskly on to the barn. As she neared it she again 
spoke to her four-footed escort: “I forget about 
the cattle, Bruno. I am just as well pleased that 
you came. Let’s hurry!” 


She half paused at the door; then, with an un- 
easy laugh, forced herself to goon. 

It was as dark as a pocket inside, but she re- 
membered just where she had left the eggs, on the 
meal-bin in the corner. Feeling for them her hand 
struck the basket and picking it up she hurried 
| out, feeling a vague sense of danger. 



































She walked with a rapid footstep, for it was 
pretty dark and—but then she heard Bruno’s steps 
behind her, and with him she was safe. However, 
she was glad to reach the house, and running up 
the steps flung open the door and turned back 
with a joyful, “Come in, Bru—” 

But the words died on her lips, for it was not 
Bruno that she saw, but a long crouching figure 
with flaming eyes! The real Bruno sprang growl- 
ing from the fire. 

Quick as a flash, she crowded to the door and 
dropped the heavy bar; then sprung and slammed 
and barred the massive window shutters; then 
stood with set teeth listening to Bruno’s savage 
baying and for something else. What was it that 
had been following her so steadily, so stealthily 
in the dim light? What should she do? Were 
they safe now ? 


She looked at Baby. He was kicking up his 
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heels, happy as a kitten. Bruno had stopped bark- 
ing and only went from window to door, growling 
deep in his throat, as if from the memory of an 
enemy. Should she let him out? No, if he should 
be killed there would be no protection for herself 
—and then her husband! She ordered Bruno to lie 
down and he obeyed, but with watchful eyes and 
deep growls. 

Taking down the shot gunshe loads it with buck- 
shot, trying to keep under this terrible fear at 
her heart by saying, “He has his rifle and must 
see it,—i‘ isn’t very dark yet.” 

She had hardly finished loading her gun when 
there rose a sudden bawling among the cattle. 
Bruno sprang baying to the door. Should she let 
him go? He might be able to protect the cattle or 
he might be killed, and then, how could she give 
the alarm to Jack? These thoughts had hardly 
passed through her mind when a rifle shot rang 
out above the other sounds. Her husband ! 

Quickly opening the door she let Bruno out; then 
stood trembling and sick with her hand on the 
bar. Minutes, they seemed hours, passed and 
then a firm step came creaking over the snow. In 
amoment the door flew open and Jack burst in 
full of excitement, but instead of paying attention 
to his joyous exclamation, “O, Mattie, come and 
see what I’ve shot,’ she dropped on the floor and 
eried. This was all the answer that her bewildered 
husband got to kisses and petting and protesta- 
tions, that “It’s all right, litthe woman. Why, 
there is nothing to cry for,” was “1 thought it was 
Bruno, and—and—oh, dear! Pll never go out to the 
barn again!” 

But she did, the next morning, just to see her 
escort of the previous evening, and it was the big- 
gest panther ever killed in those parts. 

“There,” said Jack, “as I came down the road, 
I heard the cows making a great racket. So Iran 
across the field, and there I could see him sitting 
on the yard fence, showing black against the sky, 
and I dropped him at the first shot.” 

The great, glossy, tawny skin made a splendid 
rug for Baby to play on before the fire, but it 
always gave his mother the “ creeps” to see it, for, 
said she, **To think of my putting my hand back 
and almost on that panther’s nose! I know if I 
had happened to stop or started to run he would 
have sprung. Ugh! I never see the old skin but I 
hear his cushioned paws pit-pat, pit-patting after 
me!” 
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A Philosophical Catbird. 


DR. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 
— 

I presume there is not a boy who lives in the 
eountry east of the Mississippi river who does 
not know the common catbird. With most people, 
it must be admitted, this slate-colored thrush is 
not at all popular because of its propensity to 
raid upon early fruit; besides, its cat-like fretting 
is far removed from music. The fact that the bird 
ean, when it chooses, sing magnificently is gen- 
erally overlooked; and, as for the matter of a few 
cherries or strawberries, deny them the fruit if 
you will, but never destroy the saucy thieves. , 

As most of us know by observation, catbirds are 
not with us in winter. The frosts of November 
send them far South, and they do not return until 
winter is over. So we all sayin New Jersey, at 
least; but now I ean say it no longer. Of late 
years, in the valley of the Delaware, we have 
winter catbirds and jolly birds they are. One by 
one these former migrants have given up the 
habit and accommodate themselves to their sum- 
mer haunts under the changed conditions that 
winter effects. The study of a bird under such 
circumstances is very delightful. Here are my 
field notes concerning my first winter catbird. 

The day was indescribably dismal; even the 
wind was fretful and only puffed in icy gusts 
through the old oaks. The sun skulked behind 
cold gray clouds, and not even the crows uttered a 
warning ery as they passed over the woods. There 
was absolutely nothing to tempt one out of doors, 
yet I strolled along my favorite path, thinking of 
other days and seeing what did not then exist, no 
end of fiowers. Suddenly a familiar bird-cry 
sounded in the smilax tangle near me. Was I 
dreaming? I listened and again the same peevish 
plaint of the catbird was heard. Then I turned 
quickly and hunted for the stranger, and soon 
found him. It was an odd sight. He was stuffing 
himself with smilax berries, and between times 
uttered the familiar cat-like ery. Beyond the 


fact that it was a novel thing to have the bird 
here in winter, perhaps nothing can be said. Such 











would be the case, if I had not followed it up. 
Berries supplied the food, I saw, and now what of 
the bird’s other habits? Could it withstand the 
extreme cold of a winter’s night, with no other 
shelter than a cedar tree affords? Curious to de- 
termine this, I kept that solitary catbird in view 
until nearly sundown, when, by mere chance, I 
saw it fly toa decayed oak and enter a deserted 
high-hole’s nest. To make sure, I went to the tree 
and pounded upon the trunk. Immediately the 
eatbird appeared and showed some consternation 
at being so rudely disturbed. I withdrew a short 
distance and the bird returned to its snug abode. 

That was in January, and all the winter through 
this catbird haunted the same thicket and roosted 
in the same hollow tree. Since then, many cat- 
birds have been seen during the winter, and during 
last winter, at least, had no reason to seek such 
effective shelter; but will not all agree with me, 
that the first winter catbird I had ever seen was 
strictly philosophical ? 
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The Conductor. 


ELWOOD WEXFORD. 
ee 

“Just put him in charge of the conductor, and 
he'll go through all right.” 

“Why, I should worry every minute, and I 
eouldn’t stand the nervous strain of having him 
take such a journey all alone!” 

It was a mother that spoke last, and her pitiful 
utterance was answering the suggestion of a 
heavy-set man of business, who was volunteering 
advice about sending a little tow-headed fellow, 
Willie Somebody, forty miles away, to his grand- 
father’s. The brawny man seemed heartless, and 
the mother seemed full of heart. The former had 
sense by the square-foot, while the latter—well, 
she was one of that plentiful class bound either to 
wear out caring for somebody, or worry out bor- 
rowing needless trouble. But she loved her boy, 
and he was a likely little fellow. As to the 
risk—there was norisk at all. The business man 
sends a check by mail; the tradesman sends his 
merchandise, gold, diamonds, precious keepsakes, 
and costly fabrics. Out they go from the con- 
signor, and in they come safely to the consignee. 
Not more safely than that boy to the bruin-like 
embrace of his grandfather—thanks to the good 
conductor! 

Take a look at him, as he waves his hand or 
swings his lantern from the platform. This world 
has not a nobler, braver, trustier character on its 
surface than the conductor, and fourteen hours 
out of the twenty-four he isn’t on it, but whirling 
like mad between distant points as the bird flies. 
Trust him? If not him, nobody. The 
answerer of endless questions, with politeness 
that’s bred in the bone by usage; with patience 
that never gives out; witha bravery and a watch- 
fulness that make his eyes bulge—that boy is as 
safe “in care of the conductor” as in the arms of 
his mother. Among the boys the conductor is in- 
deed -a man of consequence. His is the train. 
‘‘Palmer’s train leaves at 8.40,” they said. Palmer 
is the conductor. All the boys along the line 
know that. Are they afraid of him? Not at all. 
The good conduetor is the friend of everybody. 
He wouldn’t be if he used one of the smallest of 
human beings meanly. See him with that tired 
mother’s baby in his arms. How tenderly he 
drops the tiny footed bundle to the platform, and, 
before you know it, he is helping somebody’s 
grandmother, who is timid about “steam ears,” to 
the pleasantest seat in the car. 

God bless Palmer, the noble, great-hearted con- 
duetor! He is only a specimen of his craft. Boys, 
Palmer twenty years ago was a slate-picker, who 
went home from his work in the tall “ breaker” at 
sunset as black as the blackest black man in 
“darkest Africa.” After a while he became a 
switch-tender; then brakeman; then, suddenly, as 
a caterpillar becomes a butterfly, he was made a 
conductor, because it was in him to do his best. 
He may never be president of the road, but, what- 
ever he does or is, he may be depended on. 
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Teach the Boys to Cook. 
D. WEBR. 
— 

The new education demands a chanee for girls 
to become familiar with the use of tools as well as 
handy with the rolling pin. It ought also to 
insist that a boy shall be able to recognize a flour- 
sifter when hesees one. ‘When he becomes a man, 


I guess so! 
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and his wife, if he is so fortunate as to have one, 
is sick, and there occurs one of the not infrequent 
interims between the departure of one hired girl 
and the arrival of another, if such help is kept in 
the family, he ought not to be the helpless indi- 
vidual that he usually is when he attempts to pre- 
pare a supper or breakfast. There are many 
circumstances, Other than sickness, which may 
place such work upon the future head of the fam- 
ily, both in the economy of home life, and in the 
mitter of pleasure. He may be camping out in 
his vacation, and so need some knowledge of the 
culinary art. Once a United States senator was 
camping in the Maine woods, and being fond of 
boiled rice attempted to prepare some. He placed 
in the kettle as great a bulk of the dry rice as he 
thought he should need, not dreaming that this 
article has a tendency to swell. Soon every dish 
in camp was running over with boiled rice. 

Boys who have to work their way through school 
and college are often compelled, of necessity, to 
board themselves. The value of some previous 
home instruction in preparing food then becomes 
apparent. The underdone potatoes, burnt steak, 
and sour, fallen bread that such students have es- 
sayed to eat would surely make a big mountain of 
indigestion. Such astate of things is the more to 
be deplored because active brain work requires 
that the body be nourished by good and properly 
cooked food. It is foolish to think that a knowl. 
edge of the way to prepare food for the table is 
unmanly. If so, it is also unmanly to eat it. One 
of our most noted public men is said to be an 
expert cook, and to prepare every dish with his 
own hands, or at least under his own supervision, 
when he gives a dinner to his friends. It is often 
urged nowadays that we ‘send the whole boy to 
school”’—that we give him a training in most of 
the things that pertain to his every-day life; so 
that, for instance, he can go forth into life able to 
saw off an inch board without either hurting him- 
self or breaking the saw. Among his other practi- 
cal attainments the ability to do plain cooking 
will be found to be a serviceable accomplishment. 





Red Polly’s Misadventure. 
E. WEAVER. 
—— 

One cold, damp afternoon, late in February, half 
the men in the village of Bushthorpe appeared to 
have congregated by the glowing forge in the 
smithy. The blacksmith was a good-natured man, 
and made no objection to their staying, though he 
was too busy to join in the conversation. His 
silence did not disturb his guests, for they hada 
great deal to say about every one who came to 
have his horses shod or his tools repaired. 

A tall, grayheaded, old farmer, with bushy eye- 
brows, a long, upper lip, and a tightly compressed 
mouth, had just driven off with a team of hand- 
some bays, and the idlers crowded about the door, 
watching the beautiful, spirited creatures as long 
as they were in sight. 

“Them’s a lovely team!” said Jim 
drawing a deep breath of admiration. 

“Yes! don’t I wish I had such another?” ex- 
claimed a second. 

‘Dave Anderson ’ud tell yer he ain’t got ’em by 
wishin’!” replied a sharp-voiced, sharp-featured 
man they called Sam. ‘“ He’s worked hard enough 
in his time, has Dave! Besides,” he added, “ they 
ain’t a fustrate match, after all; and let alone 
that, they ain’t no more than half broke. Why, 
they’re as obstinate as Dave hisself.” 

“TI wonder,” began Jim, “if Dave ever will make 
up that old quarrel!” 

“D’ye think it likely now ?” said Sam in a tone 
of unutterable contempt. ‘After he and Garner’s 
lived all these years (on the next place, too) with- 
out so much as speaking, do you think they’s go- 
in’ to change sharp round at this time o’ day ?” 

“TI never rightly heerd what started it!” re- 
marked a comfortable-looking, red-faced man, 
perched on the handle of a broken wheelbarrow. 
“How was it, Sam ?” 

Three or four eager voices plunged into the tale: 
at once, but the blacksmith interposed, in quiet, 
measured tones: ‘*No one knows the true story ;. 
some says one thing and some says another. 
There ain’t no two finer men in the country than 
Dave and Alick Garner, and till five years ago last 
Christmas they was as good friends as you’d wish 
to see. Now, more’s the pity, they won’t do a 
hand’s turn for one another, but—well! it ain’t 
either your business or mine, I s’pose,”—and he 
returned to his work with redoubled energy; 
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while his companions, less easily satisfied, contin- 
ued to discuss the interesting subject for nearly 
an hour. 

Meanwhile, Daye Anderson was pursuing his 
homeward way as speedily as possible, being anx- 
jous to reach his destination before dark; for, al- 
though it was early in the season, the frost was 
almost out of the ground, and the mud was appall- 
ingly deep and sticky. Even the far-famed bay 
eolts were obliged to proceed slowly, and finding 
that the road became heavier and heavier, they 
gradually lost their tempers and began to plunge 
and struggle. 

Dave was devoting the whole powers of both 
mind and body to the eare of his restive steeds, 
when he heard a cow lowing in the distance. 
There was nothing very surprising in the sound, 
and he paid no attention to it until it was repeated, 
and he saw the animal carefully picking its way 
down the muddy road. Even then, he would 
probably have allowed the creature to take its 
chance, if he had not recognized it as a valuable 
Shorthorn belonging to his friend William Gray, 
who lived nearly four miles 
away. How it could have strayed 
so far was a mnystery, but how it 
was to be taken back was even a 
more perplexing one. 

Dave pulled up his horses and 
stopped to while the 
cow continued to advance with 
the same ealm deliberation as be- 


consider, 


fere. She was a beautiful ani- 
mal. In color she was a deep, 
rich red; and her shape was 


graceful and symmetrical in 
every line from the tips of her 
horns to the points of her hoofs. 
She had taken more prizes than 
any other cow in the four neigh- 
poring counties, and was regarded 
by the whole farming community 
with admiration. Dave formed 
no exception to the rule, and, in 
spite of his present vexation, en- 
joyed looking at her. 

She was close to him now, and 
he hastily decided that at all 
risks, for the sake of his friend 
Gray, and for the sake of Polly 
herself, he must try to cateh her. 
He slipped out of the buggy very 
cautiously and tied his horses to 
the fence before he commenced 
Polly stood and 


operations. 
until he 


watched him 
walked toward her, then she be- 
gan to trot gently on her way. 
Dave followed, but fearful of 
alarming her, dared not go too 
fast. He did not seem to gain an 
inch, however; so after spending 
a few minutes in this unprofita- 
ble exercise he changed his tac- 


meekly 


ties. Being now resolved to try 
persuasion, he stopped short and 
began to call her. To his satis- 
faction Polly immediately 
stopped. He began to flatter him- 
self that his ruse was effective; 
and repeated his invitation, to 
“Coo’ up, Polly,” in a still more 
endearing manner, slowly walk- 
ing toward his horses meanwhile. 

Now the animal was either amusing herself, or 
supposed that he had something to give her; at 
any rate she came almost within arm’s length, and 
stood opposite him in the mud, apparently re- 
solved to discover whether or not his profes- 
sions of attachment were hollow before she com- 
mitted herself further. But Dave grew tired of 
this, and endeavored, by one bold stroke, to take 
her captive. Polly was too quick for him, and with 
an injured bellow tossed her tail in the air and 
galloped down the road. 

Dave set his teeth and followed in hot pursuit. 
Both parties soon discovered that mud is not a 
good thing to race in, and in afew minutes were 
breathless and panting but, being equally obsti- 
nate, neither would give up the struggle. They 
toiled on,—both man and beast adorned with mud 
from head to foot,—not so fast as at first, but still 
with grim determination. 

Polly was still well ahead from the effect of her 
first wild rush, and Dave could just see her plung- 
ing madly in the distance. Suddenly she stopped, 
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and took a flying leap over the fence into a well- 








drained pasture, lying some distance above the 
river. 

The footing was better here and afforded scope 
for a little change in the proceedings. Round and 
round the field went Polly, till anything less clear- 
headed must have become giddy. Round and 
round went Dave after her, thinking that every 
moment would end the chase. This monotonous 
performance was repeated three or four times; 
then Dave varied it by waiting in a corner and 
going to meet her instead of continuing the chase. 

Polly was equal to the emergency once more. 
She saw him, stopped, turned, and made for the 
opposite side of the field. In her blind rage, she 
did not look where she was going. The fence was 
broken down, making an easy jump, but alas !— 
not two yards beyond lay a deep, wide, black 
slough, covered with treacherous green. A minute 
more, and Polly was floundering helplessly,—two 
seconds later, Dave was beside her. She was at 
his mercy now! 

He tried to persuade her to come out of the mud. 
She looked at him appealingly, made a feeble 








TRYING TO RESCUE RED POLLY. 


struggle, and then evidently gave herself up for 
lost. 

Dave got arail from the fence, waded into the 
mud, and began trying to drag or push her out. 
He coaxed her and scolded her by turns, and 
pulled at her till he almost lost his own footing: 
Polly clearly thought that all that remained for 
her was to give up the ghost as decently as possi- 
ble. She lay there in the mud, the picture of res- 
ignation,—as if she had made a vow to die without 
a single effort to save himself. 

The farmer began to feel ill-used. Here was he, 
a good mile from home—and not only had he to 
leave his horses in the road, out of sight and hear- 
ing, ready for any one that took a fancy to drive 
off with them; not only had he worn himself out 
with chasing the refractory beast, but now she 
wouldn’t move a muscle to help herself. She 
looked half dead, and he began to fear that after 
all his trouble Gray would lose his famous Polly. 

He shouted again and again—no one heard, of 
course. He did not like to leave her there alone, 
but there was no help for it. He climbed the 








bank and crossed the field, shouting as he had not 
shouted since he was a school boy. 

To his relief there was a faint echo; then a 
nearer reply; and at last two figures came dimly 
into view, for it was almost dark. Dave shouted 
once more to tell them what he wanted; then, 
leaving them to follow, hurried back to his charge. 

She seemed almost at her last gasp; and without 
waiting for his assistants he again began to labor, 
single-handed, for her release. The others soon 
joined him; and then ensued a scene of pushing, 
pulling, struggling, and excitement on the part of 
the men, and of sublime indifference on the part 
of the animal. At last she was landed on firm 
earth once more, though seemingly entirely against 
her will, and stood trembling and shaking in every 
limb, her smooth coat caked with mud, and her 
usually calm and intelligent countenance wild and 
staring, while her rescuers employed themselves 
in rubbing her down with bunches of grass. 

This good office performed, they had time to look 
at one another. “Well, I declare, I had almost 
forgotten to thank you,” Dave was beginning po- 
litely, but he stopped suddenly, 
looking as wild as the cow her- 
self. 

“Tthink,” said Alick Garner, 
for it was no other than he, “that 
it’s me who should thank you. I 
bought Polly from Gray yester- 
day, and she broke loose when 
Tommy was watering her, and 
Dick here and I have been after 
her ever since.” 

“Then,” said Dave, with a 
queer mixture of disappoint- 
ment and pleasure in his man- 
ner, “I haven't saved Gray’s 
Polly, after all.” 

“No, but, Dave, won't you shake 
hands ?”—and across the poor 
shivering creature’s muddy back 
their hands met for the first time 
for five long years. Then the dol- 
orous procession started, Alick 
on one side of the cow, Dave on 
the other, and Dick ready to help 
her over all hard places. It was 
a work of time to get her home, 
but with great care and judicious 
remedies she soon recovered her 
wonted health and spirits. 

The end of the quarrel was as 
great a mystery to the good peo- 
ple of Bushthorpe as its begin- 
ning had been. The wonder and 
speculation reached its height 
when, three months later, Dick 
Garner married Dave's pretty 
daughter Nettie, but not one of 
all of their numerous guests sus- 
pected that the rejoicings were 
entirely owing to the surprising 
exertions of Red Polly. 
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Doing Things Well. 
SALLIE L. TURNER. 
a 
It is a difficult thing to make 
up one’s mind that whatever is 
not well done shall be done 
over again. It makes all the 
difference in life between suc- 
cess and failure, and it is a great point gained 
when a young person can see this idea and act 
upon it. Of course, in doing housework if a thing 
is not well done the first time, it cannot always be 
done over again, and a heavy batch of bread or 
cake has to be eaten before baking again, to the 
discomfort of whoever has to eat it; but in mend- 
ing, making clothes, ete., if it is done well the first 
time, it won’t have to be re-done, and will last 
longer than if poorly done, and much time will 
have been saved. It is partly laziness and partly 
nervous hurry that makes us do things wrong, and 
then when we get them done be disappointed. 
“Well begun is half done,” and a little planning 
beforehand and collecting all the materials 
wanted, and calmly going to work in the right 
way, and when tired stopping, will always have 
a good result. ,Every time we stop and take 
out our work that was not well done, is a step in 
the direction of good work. My mother often says 
to me when I am going to do anything, * Sallie, lay 
yourself out on it.’”” That is good advice. Let’s do 
our best, even insmall things. Noone can do more. 
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Savannah in Winter. 


On entering the Savannah river from the Atlan- 
tic, one is struck by the vast fields of rice. What 
draw special attention to them are the flocks of 
rice birds. In the centers of the fields are the 
mills for cleaning, surrounded by houses for the 
workmen, altogether giving it the appearance of 
a cozy New England village, and is a pleasing, 
relieving feature which detracts the attention 
from the monotony of the dead, level fields. 
Reaching as far as the eye can see are immense 
pine trees, a single specimen now and then inter- 
spersed, as if planted for that purpose. Then the 
eanals that are cut through for irrigating the rice, 
and on the opposite side of the river are dense 
forests of deciduous and evergreen trees and brush 
to the water edge. As we approach nearer to the 
city of Savannah, miles covered with lumber for 
foreign markets are passed. Sailing and steam 
vessels representing about all countries are taking 
this material away. Farther on we come to cotton 
bales on tloats of all sizes and dimensions, loading 
to vessels. I have seen a good many cotton bales 
before this, but no one can conceive the impres- 
sion it makes on the beholder to see twenty acres 
of land covered with those cotton bales, each one 
standing on its end. This is not solitary but ex- 
tends all along the city front, and one wonders 
how this immense quantity can be utilized. On 
the opposite side is an immense growth of decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees planted by nature. The 
streets of the private residences in Savannah far 
surpass anything of the kind that I have seen on 
this continent or in Europe; they are one hundred 
and forty feet wide, with sidewalks of eight feet, 
grass plat fifteen feet, a horse railroad track of 
six feet, macadamized driving road of twenty- 
seven feet, then a grass plat of eighteen feet, with 
a row of oak trees fifty to seventy-five feet high 
and well furnished; then another road twenty- 
seven feet wide and grass plats. Single specimen 
trees are planted all along them, giving to the 
whole a homelike appearance. Inthe private gar- 
dens I noticed Bananas fifteen to twenty feet high, 
Marschal Neil roses and Cloth of Gold roses in 
flower, Palmetto Palms twenty-five feet high and 
fifteen through. Along the sidewalks are Magno- 
lias fifty to seventy-five feet high and seven feet 
in circumference at base. In their public park 
are some very fine Camellias, white and red, now 
in flower, also roses of all shades of color. A very 
fine specimen of Euonymus Variegata, Umbrella 
Head, twenty-four feet in circumference, nineteen 
feet circumference of trunk; of Ligustrum Ja- 
ponicum several are forty feet high and twenty 
through. I have seen English Ivy growing in 
many countries, but never as here. Imagine a 
tree seventy-five feet high, well branched, this 
climbing to the top and spreading through the 
branches, hanging in festoons and mixed with 
graceful Florida moss. It has the most beautiful 
effect imaginable. 

GERALD HOWATT, Savannah, Ga. 
<—o 
Colorado Challenges Wyoming. 

Potato growers in Colorado are intensely disap- 
pointed because the first prize in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST potato contest of 1890 went to the 
Sturgis crop in Northern Wyoming. The Colorado 
papers criticise the Sturgis report very severely. 
R. C. Nisbet, of Pueblo, Col., challenges W. J. Stur- 
gis, of Buffalo, Wyo., to a potato contest for 1891 on 
one acre, under the rules that applied to our con- 
test for 1890. He and Mr. Chishglm will show at 
Del Norte the Colorado method of raising potatoes, 
while Mr. Sturgis, or any other man, can represent 
Wyoming and its methods. Mr. Nisbet backs up 
his challenge with a promise to deposit $200 in the 
bank of Del Norte on or before August 1, 1891, Mr. 
Sturgis to deposit the same amount at the same 
time in some good bank in Wyoming, the money to 
go to the successful contestant. The reports are to 


be sent in by November 1, 1891, to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, the editor of which will decide 
the contest according to the report submitted. 
Each contestant is to notify the other when ready 


to dig, so they can have a man present to measure 
and see the crop weighed. We trust this challenge 
will be accepted. It would be still better if the 
Colorado State Board Agriculture would take the 
matter up officially. The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is ready to promote so interesting a contest. 
a 
The Indian Scare and the Drought in the 
Northwest. 

All along the frontier adjacent to the Indian 
reservations east of the Missouri river this scare 
has assumed gigantic proportions. The Indians, 
shortly after our State election, concentrated at 
different points on their reservations, held so- 
called ghost dances, which were kept up day and 
night until the dancers were exhausted. It ap- 
pears that they were all well armed with Win- 
chesters and ammunition, and were insolent to 
the settlers. For some time it has been known 
that nearly all of the tribes from British America 
to Texas have been expecting a Messiah, and the 
present hostile demonstrations are the outcome of 
religious fanaticism; or it may be, as reported, 
that the irregular and deficient issuing of rations, 
and lack of good faith on the part of the govern- 
ment concerning treaty stipulations may have 
something to do with it. At any rate, settlers all 
along the frontier fled to the towns of Mandan, 
N. D., and Eureka, Bowdle, and Gettysburg, 8. D., 
and were only induced to return to their homes by 
assuring telegrams from the governors of both 
States, and the issuing of fire-arms to towns all 
along the line. The military authorities have con- 
centrated the available compenies of soldiers at 
the forts along the Missouri river, and keep scouts 
posted all along the frontier line. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of the Minnesota mas- 
sacre of 1862, when 800 defenseless men, Women, 
and children were horribly butchered and muti- 
lated, do not blame settlers for becoming alarmed, 
as there were but a handful of soldiers stationed 
along the river, and no fire-arms at any of the 
frontier towns. The Indians are discontented, and 
the government must keep a sharp lookout to 
prevent trouble. At least 500 men, women, and 
children from Campbell and Emmons counties 
came rushing into Eureka about the 20th of No- 
vember, many of them even leaving their lamps 
burning and their stock either tied up or wander- 
ing over the prairies. It required two days to in- 
duce them to return to their homes. 

The drought last year in this the northern part 
of South Dakota has caused much poverty, and 
many settlers have left their homes not to return, 
having lost everything. The south and eastern 
part had fair crops last season. Those remaining 
are hopeful, and will try again. C. D. Johnson, 
sheriff of McIntosh Co., N. D., has lived in Dakota 
twenty-five years, and states that during that 
period he has not seen a parallel case of drought. 
The question of irrigation has been agitated for 
some time, and last summer a practical test was 
made with artesian well irrigation near Huron 
with the most satisfactory results. 

GEORGE HICKMAN, McPherson Co., 8. D. 
-— 
The Wheat Blockade in Washington. 


While in some of the Eastern States the wheat 
crop of last year has fallen far below an average, 
in the State of Washington we were blessed with 
one of the largest crops ever known. We have 
raised so much that we have blockaded two of the 
greatest railroads in the world and also the eleva- 
tor companies; at least, that is what they claim. 
The railroads assert that they have been unable to 
move the grain, and the elevator companies claim 
to not have the money to buy it and have done all 
that they could to keep the price from fifteen to 
twenty cents below its market value. So far they 
have been successful, and it has brought hardship 
upon the community. Almost everything is para- 
lized and demoralized; the warehouses and eleva- 
tors along the two lines of roads are piled full of 
sacked grain to the roofs and as much or more is 
piled outside on lumber and covered with the 
same material. 

The Alliance has been erecting warehouses at 
every point they possibly could to store their own 
grain and trying to get the market value of their 
grain by inducing local buyers to come in. But 
the elevator companies have kept the price down 
below the cost of production (forty-one cents) and 
have defied all local buyers to advance the price, 
or, if they do, to get cars to haul it off. Not content 
with that they drew out of the market altogether, 
and at this time the farmers are hauling their 


wheat from the elevators to the warehouses, put- 
ting it in and around them as fast as they can- 
But our farmers declare that this shall be different 
another year; and the Alliance instead of being 
crushed is stronger than ever and it is adding 
names to its roll by the hundreds. We claim 
twelve million bushels of wheat in the Palouse 
country for last year and not near half of the land 
was in Cultivation. If the elevator companies 
could not handle it last year what will they do 
this year, as there will be fully one-third more 
acreage this than last year. The yield of wheat 
was about thirty-five bushels per acre; oats and 
barley from fifty to eighty bushels. 
J. N. BALTHIS, Whitman Co., Wash. 
—— 


Profit in Cotton. 

To the American farmer, cotton comes nearer 
bringing its true value one year with another than 
any other product of the earth, and from my ex- 
perience North Iam inclined to think the cotton 
farmers of the South are to-day the most inde- 
pendent farmers in the world, and work less than 
any others. Most Northern people imagine they 
cannot live and labor in our hot sun. It is a mis- 
taken idea. It is no hotter here than it is North, 
except occasionally, and it is not necessary to 
work all day in extremely hot weather. During 
the cultivating time of a cotton crop the ther- 
mometer ranges from 70° to 82°, oceasionally it 
runs up to 92°, but that is generally in July, and 
by that time the plant is well advanced and the 
work can be done in the morning and evening. 
Now, suppose a man has thirty acres and that he 
has a family able to do all the work, he or one of 
the boys does the plowing, and the rest of the 
family the hoeing and picking or harvesting the 
erop. Cotton must be harvested by hand, and 
children frequently make the best pickers. Cotton 
growing is the best kind of farming that a poor 
man can do, because it gives the entire family 
work the year round, and it doesn’t matter how 
poor a man may be if he has the reputation of 
being a good worker he can get the value of his 
erop advanced to him to make the crop on as it 
grows. Then it is asure crop and seldom fails to 
bring from nine to eleven cents per pound on our 
common land. A properly cultivated crop will 
make 400 pounds of cotton to the acre. Twenty 
acres in cotton should bring $720; the seed should 
buy the fertilizer. The first year the two last 
would have to be paid for. Corn, on some kind of 
fertilizer, which would be from $75 to $100, yields 
ten to thirty bushels to the acre, on which he 
could raise his meat and feed his horse. All kinds 
of vegetables can be grown here; fruits and 
melons also do well in this section; but we do 
not raise oranges and bananas. Oats yield from 
twenty to seventy-five bushels per acre planted 
in October and harvested in May or June. After 
they are harvested there is still time to raise cot- 
ton, corn or any kind of potatoes, sweet or Irish, 
on the same land. For forage, we generally sow 
down to cow peas. 

JAMES A. PETERKIN, Orangeburgh Co., S. C. 
— 
Two Powerful Associations. 


The eighteenth annual report of this association 
contains 169 pages. It is a strong evidence of the 
prosperity of the association. The report contains 
the minutes of the convention, gives in full the 
practical and suggestive papers read before the 
assembled dairymen by the most progressive, 
intelligent and scientific workers and _ investi- 
gators in this great industry in the State of Wis- 
consin. The leading papers are as follows: The 
Profitable and Unprofitable Care of Cows, by 
Stephen Flaville; Dairying School at the Experi- 
mental Station, by Hon. Hiram Smith; Cheese 
Factories, by T. J. Fleming; Principles of Breed- 
ing Dairy Cattle, by John Boyd, and Farm Build- 
ings, by Prof. F. H. King. A very suggestive 
paper on Some Mistakes of Farmers was read by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hobart, in which was advocated higher 
education for farmers’ children with the whole 
beneficent train of home refinement and greater 
intellectual activity which follows proper mental 
culture. The report is full of valuable information, 
and from it we see unmistakably the great strides 
that are being made in dairying and farming gen- 
erally. The convention closed with the report of 
the treasurer, showing a clean balance of $1,972.32 
in the treasury. 

The State Horticultural Society of Missouri. This 
thirty-second annual report, comprising 470 pages, 
embodies much practical matter, besides poetry 
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and eloquence. Leading papers are: Practical 
Horticulture, by Prof. J. W. Clark; Common Sense 
in Planting Trees, by G. P. Turner; Practical Bot- 
any, by Prof. H. W. Specking; Blackberry Culture, 
by Jacob Faith; The Apple, History, Possibilities, 
by Dan Carpenter; besides numerous short papers 
on the culture, gathering and shipping of various 
fruits and nuts. An impressive paper entitled 
The Dignity of Labor was read by Charles W. 
Murtfeldt, and is worthy of practical application. 
ee 
Among the Pueblos of New Mexico. 

Taos, in Taos county, is in the northern part of 
the Territory of New Mexico on the headwaters of 
the Rio Grande, and is the trade center of a large 
area of fertile valley lands, as yet in a poor state 
of cultivation. Two miles away is the Pueblo de 
Taos, or Indian town of Taos. On the 30th day of 
September in each year the Indians have a great 
feast and foot race. Great crowds of sightseers 
from far and near attend these races, not for spec- 
ulation or betting but from simple curiosity. 

In the background of the picture may be seen 
the peculiar structure in which the Indians all 
live and which they gain access to by means of 
ladders. Only a few visitors have the hardihood 
to enter this strange and uninviting den. Below 
this shapeless mass of buildings is said to be a 
room which never sees the light of day and is to 
the Indians the “‘ Holy of Holies.”” Into this cham- 
ber none enter except the duly initiated. Here 
burns the sacred fire, tended by a maiden chosen 
by the tribe once a year 
to assume the sacred du- 
ties. During the year of 
her confinement in this 
living tomb she is not 
allowed, under any cir- 
cumstances, to speak to 
any one. Her duties are 
to see that the fire never 
dies out, and to keep a 
constant watch for the 
coming of their long- 
Jooked-for King and 
Messiah, Montezuma. 

Two houses or stacks 
of houses compose the 
Pueblo or town, and the 
races are run to deter- 
mine which end or side 
shall have the right to 
name the governor for 
the ensuing twelve 
months. The race course 
(see illustration) is four 
hundred yards long. At 
a signal from the retir- 
ing governor and with- 
out a moment’s jockey- 
ing, two races appear at 
each end of the course 
and are away in an 
instant. The moment 
the starters reach the end of the stretch two oth- 
ers take their places and are off without delay. 
So the race continues through the day, or until one 
side gains a complete lap on the other, when the 
victory is won and the race is over. The victori- 
ous side elect the governor, who serves until the 
following September. 

The race over the Indians, bucks and squaws, 
give themselves over to enjoyments after their 
own peculiar fashion. They are never demon- 
strative or hilarious but pleasure is discernible in 
their faces. 

This tribe is self sustaining and industrious, 
raising in great abundance corn, wheat, oats and 
hay. They have very good horses and some herds 
of sheep and goats. 

N. GENTRY, Taos Co., New Mexico. 





i 
Crops and Live Stock in Kentucky. 

This is a great dark-tobacco growing section. 
On Sept. 11th, 1890, the crop was visited by a light 
frost, and in fear of another cool spell, the farmers 
speedily housed their short, but very fine quality, 
erop. The corn crop was about one-half short. 
The wheat crop was almost a failure, and the 
grain, after being thrashed in a very dry condi- 
tion, is now being rapidly destroyed in the grana- 
ries, by a long, white worm and small fiy. The oat 
crop was a complete failure. The grass crop was 
very fine. Cattle are very low; good beeves sell- 
ing as low as two cents per pound. Sheep are 
extremely high. Mules at good figures; horses 








moderate, while brood mares are bringing fine 
prices. Hogs are low; poultry low. There is a 
great deal of substantial building going on all over 
this county. We have great fields of coal here, and 
it sells at the bank all nicely screened for four 
cents per bushel. Nut coal two cents. 
JNO. C. THOMSON, Hopkins Co., Ky. 
— 


The Plantation Cotton Gin. 

The method of ginning cotton, as generally prac- 
ticed throughout the South, is needlessly expen- 
sive and imposes an onerous burden upon the cot- 
ton planter which should and may be, to some 
extent, eliminated. The manufacturing of. cotton 
begins with the process of ginning, and this first 
step should be relegated wholly to the manufac- 
turer and not be attempted as part of the business 
of the grower. The ginning of cotton, as with all 
other manufacturing industries, can be most eco- 
nomically conducted upon a large scale. The 
plantation gin, besides being an expensive adjunct 
to the farm, is run at a high cost per bale because 
it has so small a eapacity—handling usually not 
over four hundred bales per annum. It is built of 
wood, and has little, if any, fire protection; conse- 
quently the insurance rates are high, and the 
destruction by fire every year is enorméus. The 
cost, as at present conducted, is not less than $2.50 
per baie. By having a ginnery of large capacity, 
say running ten gins or more, substantially built, 
and situated at some central point—preferably at 
the railway station or steamboat landing — the 
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total fixed charges would be increased but little 
and the cost of ginning could be reduced more 
than one-half. This would also reduce the cost of 
handling, for there would be but a single hauling 
to do—taking to the gin—when both cotton and 
seed would be at the point of shipment to market. 
There are already a number of commercial ginner- 
ies throughout the South, but they are almost 
infinitesimal in proportion to those upon the plan- 
tations. But the movement along this line has 
begun, and will develop rapidly as its practicabil- 
ity is already recognized. The field is an inviting 
one for capitalists and mechanical engineers, and 
its full development will prove of the greatest 
value to the cotton interests. R. K. JAMES, Miss. 


— — 
Where the Cotton and Corn Belts Unite. 


Here, in Southwestern Tennessee, where the corn 
and cotton belts unite, there is sometimes a strug- 
gle between the two “Kings,” as to which shall 
have first place. That the local prejudice is rather 
in favor of cotton may be judged from the fact 
that on the same farm may often be noticed a cot- 
ton-field that has been kept clean and well-culti 
vated, while the adjacent corn-field has been left 
to shift very much for itself. The converse of this 
is rarely to be seen, the exceptions being almost 
entirely in cases where Northern farmers have 
come in, bringing with them a strong p.edilection 
in favor of corn. Land that will produce one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of cotton will, with the same 
cultivation, produce thirty bushels of corn, worth, 











with the stover, more money than the cotton. 
While admitting this, the native farmers say that 
they have to grow such crops as their only laborers, 
the negroes, understand and are willing to culti- 
vate properly; and that cotton is the only thing 
the negro will * tend” faithfully. This section suf- 
ered somewhat from drought in the earlier part of 
the season, but revent rains have made amends to 
some extent. Tobacco especially has been helped, 
and will make a very good crop. With good lands to 
be bought here at from twenty to thirty dollars 
per acre, with a climate so mild that the winter 
sustenance of neither man nor beast is very ex- 
pensive, with the possibility of raising the great- 
est diversity of agricultural products, and good 
facilities for shipment to the markets on the 
South, West, and North, the intending immigrant 
might seek further and fare worse. 
A. B. RICH, Crockett Co., Tenn. 
Gathering Mistletoe. 

The way to get mistletoe in South Carolina is like 
the way of the transgressor—you cannot make it 
easy. The plant always attaches itself to trees in 
swamps or very hear them. You discover the coy 
parasite at the top of some large oak or gum tree, 
right in the middle of a large pool of water. Rubber 
boots are a desperate need. The trees are desolate 
and bare, their deadness unrelieved except by the 
patches of brilliant green on the topmost branches. 
The climb will not be easy. You are entangled in 
dead limbs, seratchy boughs that would almost 
discourage a bruin. It 
will take you fully a 
quarter of an hour to get 
to the top. Then you 
will stand on a dead, 
swaying branch, with 
the precious green leaves 
on all sides of you. 

Fortunately, the mis- 
tletoe’s brittleness 
makes it easy to break 
off bit by bit, otherwise, 
you would have been at 
your wit’s end to get any 
at all. Down the berried 
branches drop fully sixty 
feet, until the tree is 
stripped bare. 

In North Carolina we 
do not find mistletoe 
gathering quite so diffi- 
cult. Often the high 
winds and storms will 
seatter it thick beneath 
the trees, so that chil. 
dren, going out in search 
of it, come back with 
baskets and aprons full. 
Sometimes our young 
“back woodsmen ” make 
a “dot” by carefully 
gathering the twigs and 
branches, full of berries, and shipping them North 
in boxes just before Christmastide. 

MIss L. GREENLEE, McDowell Co., N. C. 
= ate 
Utah as a Melon Country. 

Here around the foot of the La Sal mountains 
melons are practically weeds. They can be raised 
to perfection by simply plowing furrows for irri- 
gation about sixteen feet apart and planting the 
seed along the ditches. From the railroad sta- 
tions on the “desert” along the Denver & Rio 
Grande, Western parties come down in September 
to eat the fruit which is gladly given away. I 
have a field of melons planted in this way contain- 
ing nearly a quarter of an acre, and, in spite of 
company, I have bushels of every sort of melon 
going to waste. There are mock oranges, lemon 
melons for preserving, banana melons, nutmegs, 
long yellow and citron melons, with all sorts and 
sizes of watermelons. They do best on new ground, 
or on that that has been used for potatoes the pre- 
vious year. A company is being talked of to take 

vater from the river and colonize the east side 
of the Grand River. The governor has sent in 
word that in ease of an invasion by Colorade 
Utes he will protect the settlers, so that no anxi- 
etv is now felt regarding the Ute removal. Pros- 
pectors are sanguine of the existence of valuable 
minerals in the La Sal, but the fruit crop is still 
the chief glory of th region. 

M. M. RICHARDSON, Grand Co., Utah. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


Gleanings from the Bulletins. 

COLORADO, No. 13, pages 40. This large and fully 
illustrated bulletin considers the measurement 
and division of water as applied to the question 
of irrigation. In a land like Colorado, where 
water is an expensive element, every precaution 
against its waste should be taken, and to this end 
a system of measurement has been worked out. 
Two methods are in use, the sharing of the flow in 
a eanal, and the actual measuring out of definite 
amounts. The laws of tlowing liquids are given 
and plans of spill boxes fully illustrated, followed 
by several pages of tables by which to determine 
the discharges over various weirs. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. From the re- 
port of the office of Experiment Stations it is 
learned that twenty-seven stations are studying 
meteorology; thirty-one tillage and chemistry ; 
thirty-five analyzing fertilizers; ten exercise a 
fertilizer control; thirty-nine are studying crops 
as to yield, composition, ete.; twenty-five are 
making digestive experiments ; seventeen are deal- 
ing with the silo and ensilage question; twenty- 
four are concerned with feeding experiments; 
eighteen are interested in the dairy; thirty-three 
are working in botany, especially in fungous dis- 
eases, testing of seeds; thirty-five are working in 
horticulture, testing vegetables and fruits, improv- 
ing varieties and clearing up synonomy ; nine are 
beginning forestry; twenty-five are investigating 
injurious insects; fifteen are treating animal dis- 
pases; four are engaged in bee culture; and six 
are experimenting in sugar making. The follow- 
ing new agricultural colleges have been organized ; 
The North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Raleigh, and the agricultural 
course at the University discontinued; the Agri- 
eultural College of New Mexico at Las Cruces, and 
a building is erected. The Agricultural College of 
Utah was established at Logan City, the Territory 
appropriating $25,000, and the University of Ari- 
zona was established near Tucson. Farmers’ in- 
stitutes are upon the increase and are now gener- 
ally held in many of the States, the stations taking 
an important part in these meetings. 


MICHIGAN, No. 65, pages 8. The following plants 
are mentioned for bee pasturage: The Chapman 
honey plant (Echinops spherocephalus), the Rocky 
Mountain bee plant (Cleome integrifolia), and a 
foreign mint of the genus Melissa. An objection 
to the first is the difficulty of obtaining the seed. 
Very few of the plants survive after the second 
year. The plant may not always secrete nectar, 
which is another objection. The Rocky Mountain 
bee plant promises very little for the purpose in- 
tended. The Melissa is an annual, grows well, 
but is not self-seeding. Probably if any plant will 
pay exclusively as a honey pasture it will be some 
mint. Sweet clover may possibly prove valuable 
for bees. 

No. 66, pages 8. This bulletin figures an old en- 
emy, the plum curculio, and the history of the 
ravages of this little weevil set forth under the 
head of the curculio being a friend, it is stated 
that while it attacks other fruits it prefers the 
plum, and therefore by growing the plum trees 
and spraying them the apples and other fruits in 
the same locality may be less infested and there- 
fore a more profitable crop. Therefore, grow 
plums among the cherry and apple trees and take 
good care of them for their own sake, which will 
pay, but also for the other kinds of fruit, which 
will also be profitable with some. The most ap- 
proved method is to spray with arsenites, but 
others seek remedies in traps, chickens, the jarring 
method, ete. The last named method is so satis- 
factory that many plum growers will use no other. 

MICHIGAN, No. 67, pages 32. This is a bulletin of 
results obtained in testing fruits, and includes a 
large list of strawberries given with the sexuality, 
place of origin, time of bloom and picking, vigor 
ef plant, hardiness, productiveness, size, quality, 
firmness, form, and color, all tabulated, with re- 
marks added foreach sort. In like manner twenty- 
one varieties of the red raspberries are treated, 
and an equa] number of black caps. The tables 
show trials of twenty-three sorts of blackberries, 
twenty of currants, twelve of gooseberries, twenty- 
two of cherries, and a great variety of plums, 
peaches, and grapes. This is a kind of work that, 
while now of great value, will increase in impor- 
tance as the test grounds are continued from year 
to year. Among other interesting things it is 
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noted that the insects doing the most damage are 
mentioned, as are also the injurious fungi of the 
several sorts of fruits. 

No. 68, pages 20. The experiments upon the jack 
pine land farm are fully stated. Spurry is a plant 
of high rank for barren soil and takes a fast hold 
in the sterile pine belt. The vetch is also waluable, 
and field peas are full of promise. During the 
three years of cropping the soil has changed from 
porosity to a firm seed bed. The problem of re- 
claiming the land is still unsolved but demands 
further efforts. Pure Holstein milk was found to 
have less than the legal standard of solids and is 
therefore adulterated. 

No. 69, pages 16. In the results of feeding steers 
of different ages the following are most interest- 
ing. The amount of food consumed is no index of 
the gain or profitableness. Large gains may be 
costly ones. Age decides the rate of gain. The 
ration to sustain the gain increases with age in 
proportion to the weight of the animal. “ Baby 
beef”? may be of high quality, and nervousness is 
not asign of a bad feeder. Great size is not an 
index of profitableness. The type of an animal 
has much to do with his ability to use food to good 
advantage. There is a distinction between the 
breeds far beef purposes. The dairy type made 
the least gains and had the coarser extremities, 
with more shrinkage of meat in cooling and a large 
percentage of cheap parts. In the beef breeds 
more differences are seen within the breed than 
among the breeds. The two Herefords were at 
the extremes. It is more a question of type, than 
breed. Moderate gains are not inconsistent with 
profit nor lack of age with quality. 


NEW JERSEY, No. 74, pages 12. Ground bone is 
the leading subject of this bulletin. It is both a 
phosphate and a nitrogenous fertilizer, insoluble 
in water, but when in the soil is decomposed and 
yields its constituents to the feeding plant in pro- 
portion to the fineness. It varies but little in com- 
position and is less liable to adulteration than 
most fertilizers. They, in fact, are usualiy pure. 
Ground bones have a tendeney to eake, and to 
avoid this the manufacturers may use other sub- 
stances, which, while aiding mechanically, reduce 
the chemical value of the mixture. Raw bone is 
most usually pure, but the fat it contains renders 
it less easily decomposed. Bones having served 
the purpose of the glue maker are low in nitrogen 
and very high in phosphorie acid. The method 
now employed of steaming the bones under pres- 
sure improves their quality without altering the 
amount of the plant food ingredients. As the 
value of ground bones depends upon composition 
and their fineness, a mechanical as well as chemi- 
eal analysis is required to determine their value. 
The farmer must determine by crop tests which 
grade he should buy; whether, for example, pay 
a dollar for ten pounds of phosphorie acid in one 
condition or for eighteen and a half in another 
form. Average wood ashes are worth nine dollars 
per ton, but the best vary considerably. 


NEW YORK, No. 21, pages 16. This bulletin is 
apon experiments with tomatoes. It has been 
demonstrated emphatically that this plant is very 
susceptible to careful culture, and hereditary in- 
fluence predominates over the plant as a whole 
rather than over the fruit. Heavy manuring does 
not lessen productiveness, and nitrate of soda and 
muriate of potash alone are not profitable manures 
for tomatoes on poor soil. Early setting brings 
earliness of crop and fruitfulness. Cuttings are 
not as good as seedlings. It is well to trim the 
plants lightly in late summer. Double flowered 
varieties bear irregular fruit, but a monstrous 
blossom upon a young plant may not mean that 
the plant will produce irregular fruit generally. 
Dark, cool weather in early autumn, and frosts 
are the worst checks to large tomato harvests. 
Start the plants, therefore, as early as possible; 
attend to the following essentials: Careful selec- 
tion and breeding, early sowing, frequent trans- 
planting to bring stocky plants, and a rich, well- 
tilled soil. Varieties seem to run out. The best 
sorts are Ignotum, Favorite, Bay State, Atlantic, 
among the reds; Beauty, Mikado, among pinks, 
and Golden Queen among the yellow varieties. 
The Ruby and Chemin are the most promising 
among the newer sorts. The “Ithaca” is figured, 
as also two views of fields with different fertilizers. 

No. 22, pages 12. The effect of a grain ration for 
cows at pasture is concluded as follows: Two 
trials, covering two seasons; no returns have 
been received for feeding grain to cows on good 
pasture. With cows soiled on fresh grass, in in- 


creased milk and butter production there has 
been a saving of scarcely enough to pay for the 
cost of the additional grain. No allowance was 
made for increased value of the manure, which is 
considerable, but an amount not easily deter- 
mined. Several repetitions of this experiment 
will be needed to render it possible to draw settled 
conclusions, but the indications are that with good 
pasturage little or no grain is needed. 

OHIO, No. 8, Vol. 3, pages 18. For the third sea- 
son it has been shown that the plum ecureulio can 
be held in cheek by spraying with paris green 
fully as well as by jarring, at much less expense. 
Peach foliage is very tender and should be sprayed 
with a very dilute mixture. The most promising 
insecticide for the striped cucumber beetle is 
tobacco powder applied liberally to the hills, 
while mechanical exclusion by means of gauze is 
important. A large number of plants are enumer- 
ated as being the hosts of the clover stem borer, 
and it is concluded that so long as various wild 
plants are plentiful there is no cause for alarm, 
In the experiments with Bordeaux mixture for 
potato rot the results, while not striking, indicate 
that the spraying checks the trouble somewhat. 
The blight is considered of bacterial origin. 

OHIO, No. 7, Vol. 3, pages 18. The testing of vari- 
eties of fruit has been an important feature of the 
work of the Ohio Station, and there is great need 
of excellent experiments along this line. The at. 
tempt was made to have tests made by many per- 
sons throughout the State, but the conclusion has 
been formed that but little can be expected of 
such unless visited frequently by the station officer 
in charge. The sending out of plants to be tested 
will be discontinued in large part. Experience 
shows that it is well to reduce the number of vari- 
eties being tested, increase the size of plat, and 
multiply the tests. The only sorts that stand the 
test in particular sections are those that are suc- 
eessful over wide areas. Originators should cease 
sending out sorts for particular soils and cireum- 
stances. In strawberries a variety should have :¢ 
long season and a medium season, as late and 
sarly sorts both hold out for only a short time. 
Varieties with imperfect flowers stand thirty per 
cent higher in productiveness than perfect sorts. 
The production of pollen is an exhausting process, 
and renders the perfect sorts more subject to the 
evil effects of fungi, insects, and unfavorable 
weather. In some respects it is desirable to have 
perfect flowers, but the tendency is toward still 
greater specialization. Of raspberries the Gregg 
and Hilborn lead the black caps, and of the red 
sorts the best are Turner and Shaffer; and Musk- 
ingum is the most promising of the newer sorts. 

PENNSYLVANIA, No. 12, pages 34. This is a bul- 
letin of methods for determining milk fat, and is 
not readily abstracted. The purchase of milk 
upon analysis is advocated, as is true of fertilizers 
in many States. In Germany cattle foods are tixed 
in value by chemical tests. There is a great need 
of a simple milk test, and the earlier methods 
have proved to be unfit for the purpose intended. 
The churn test, until recently, has been the only 
one within the reach of the farmer, and this is out 
of the question as milk is handled to-day. The 
various methods, as Short’s and Cochran’s, are 
fully considered, and tables of results with them 
given. The Short method is given in detail, and 
the pieces of apparatus figured and the chemicals 
required in the process mentioned, followed by 
full directions for the analysis and methods fora 
rapid computation of the results. The effects of 
time, temperature, and other conditions are con- 
sidered. In like manner the apparatus for the 
Cochran method is illustrated, the chemicals and 
the manner of conducting the tests. Under in- 
structions there are given a number of examples 
by which the reader can become familiar with the 
computations recommended. Thus, it is intended 
to pay a certain price per hundred for milk or 
cream of average quality. Then follows the data. 
Several pages of the bulletin are occupied with 
tables of prices of milk per hundred pounds for 
every tenth percent of fat from three to six per 
per cent. The same for cream. 

UTAH, No. 2, pages 14. This, the second bulletin 
from a new station, is upon plow trials, from 
which the following facts are gathered. Coulters 
add to the draft, while trueks under the beam 
lessen it while decreasing the plowman’s work. 
There was a gain of draft when the share was 
straight upon its base or landside. Lengthening 
the hitch decreases the draft. Walking plows 
gave less draft than sulky plows with rider. Draft 
decreases with depth and with width. 
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FARMING IN KOREIGN LANDS. 
—— 

Petitions have been addressed to the emperor by 
some of the towns of upper Silesia, to allow the 
importation of cattle from Russian Poland. 

An English experimenter, Mr. E. T. Chaplin, hyp- 
notized a laying hen and induced her by that 
means to sit in a nest of eggs until seven of them 
had hatched out. 

The Government of India are seriously consider- 
ering the advisability of introducing grain eleva- 
tors on the American model for the storage of 
wheat and other grain. 

The South Australian crops are all in excellent 
condition. The wheat’ plant looks especially 
promising and the harvest is expected to be an 
exceptionally good one. 

Heavy rains throughout the Transvaal, Africa, 
are causing great loss of life and property. Rivers 
have overflowed, bridges carried away, and a vast 
extent of country submerged. 

From the small breeding district of Messkirch, 
Germany, were exported during last year 2,746 
head of cattle which realized $200,000. The high- 
est price for a heifer was $2,650. 

Vampire bats suck the blood of cattle in some 
parts of Brazil to such an extent as to render cat- 
tle raising almost impossible. Fifteen or twenty 
bats often attack a cow in one night. 

There is great anxiety about the decline of the 
Foochow tea trade, which was worse than ever 
last year. Numerous failures have occurred and 
great distress prevails in the tea districts. 

An ostrich feather market is to be re-established 
in Oudtshoorn, South Africa, and it is reported 
that the farmers will support the movement which 
they should do if they would study their own 
interests. 

Paper is made in France from the hop vines, the 
fiber of which is regarded as the best substitute 
for rags yet obtained, as it combines the impor- 
tant qualities of great length, strength, flexibility 
and delicacy. 

It is proposed to import a small number of 
merino rams and Angora goats, which are to be 
sent to Beluchistan, India, in order that experi- 
ments for the improvement of wool may be car- 
ried on in that country. : 

Experiments carried on at the Saharunpore gov- 
ernment gardens have shown that many of the 
fruit trees of Florida are suitable to the soil and 
climate of India. Oranges, peaches, pears, loquats, 
and guavas from Florida are now under experi- 
mental cultivation. 

The county of Galway, Ireland, contains a very 
large number of smali holdings or farms—no fewer 
than 18,500—whose extent does not exceed fifteen 
aeres each. Of these 1,700 are of one acre or less, 
and about 4,300 of over one acre and not exceeding 
five acres in extent. 

A large Australian floekmaster has commenced 
an interesting experiment as to whether it is pos- 
sible to breed a flock of black sheep. He intends 
only to put black rams to black ewes. With this 
object in view he has removed all his black sheep 
to a range by themselves. 

The show of fat stock and the inter-depart- 
mental exhibition of breeding cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, organized by the Agricultural Society of Cher 
and Allier, France, took place from January 15th to 
18th inclusive. The prizes and medals offered 
amounted to upward of $3,500. 

The Australian Department of Agriculture is try- 
ing to devise some means for destroying the eggs 
of locusts and the millions of young locusts already 
hatched in many districts. Fears are anticipated 
that the locusts will utterly devastate vast areas 
in Australia during the present year. 

A new industry has sprung up in Germany. The 
young leaves of the wild strawberry are picked, 
carefully dried,and used instead of Chinese tea, 
which they are said to approach very closely in 
flavor. An addition of young bramble and wood- 
ruff leaves is said to add to the excellent flavor of 
this inexpensive tea. 

According to the Kew Bulletin, the earthworm is 
the chief agent in preserving the fertility of the 
soil near the coast of Africa, where an exhausting 
system of husbandry is pursued. The worm-casts 
cover the surface of the soil so thickly that it has 
been caleulated from actual experiment upon a 
small piece of soil that 62,233 tons of subsoil are 
ibrought to the top on a square mile of land in the 








Yoruba country every year, and that the whole 
soil to the depth of two feet is brought to the sur- 
face in twenty-seven years. 

In Belgium the invasion of mice last season 
caused great havoc among the corn. One of the 
land owners distributed to the farmers, free of 
charge, Wheat which was poisoned with strych- 
nine, to try and get rid of the pest; the mice 
refused to eat it, but, unfortunately, the birds ate 
it and died in vast numbers. 

The sheep and goat tax, in Egypt, will be entirely 
abolished this year, as well as the public market 
fees and the octroi duty on cotton seed. Taken all 
round, the taxation will be reduced $250,000; but 
this will benefit only the lower classes. The 
inland telegraph rates are also to be lowered, and 
a surplus of about $500,000 will be shown. 

The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association of 
London, England, has offered $500 each to twenty 
of the city vestries and district boards to be ex- 
pended in planting shade trees in suitable public 
thoroughfares in each district, on condition that 
the local authorities agree to maintain the trees 
when planted, replacing such as may die. 

From Helsingfors, Russia, it is reported that a 
line of fast steamers, expressly constructed for 
the dairy and meat trades, is to be opened between 
Hango and Hull. They will run at eighteen knots, 
and will do the return journey in fourteen days. 
The Finnish government are granting a loan out 
of public funds to enable the promoters to realize 
their plans. . 

Experiments have been made in Spain on the 
action of sunlight in maturing wines. Layers of 
new wine in bottles of colored glass have been 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, with the 
result that both flavor and quality have been 
improved. In the south of Europe there has been 
a practice of ripening cognac by exposing bottles 
on the roof for years. 

Mr. R. Jasper More, M. P., is about to try to per- 
suade the British House of Commons that it is 
expedient to make compulsory the sale of grain 
by weight only. For this purpose he has prepared 
a bill which proposes to make it a penal offense to 
buy grain other than by weight. It seems some- 
what of an innovation to place the penalty upon 
the purchaser instead of upon the seller. 

At the fifth show of the German Society of Agri- 
culture, to be held in Bremen in June, 1891, $9,250, is 
to be distributed in the following way :—$2,500 for 
horses, $3,750 for horned cattle, $2,000 for sheep, 
and $1,000 for pigs. The horses of Hanover and 
Oldenburg will be a prominent feature at the 
show, and Friesland, Oldenburg, and Schleswig- 
Holstein will be well represented in the cattle 
division. 

The number of chickens annually hatched in 
Egypt by the incubator process is 75,000,000, and 
would, under ordinary circumstances, require 
1,500,000 mothers. The system employed has been 
in use from time immemorial, and it is so simple 
that one man and a boy are the only staff neces- 
sary to look after an establishment where about 
234,000 chickens are hatched between March and 
May of each year. 

According to a plan drawn up by the directors 
of the German Society of Agriculture, there will 
be admitted to the show 400 horses, 1,200 horned 
cattle, 800 sheep, 400 pigs, 50 goats, and 400 fowls 
and rabbits. Should the entries exceed those 
numbers, the executive are authorized to close 
them on the 28th of the present month. Marga- 
rine will not be admitted, that not being an agri- 
cultural product. 


The Hungarian government has caused much 
discontent by announcing that it intends to tax 
the production of mead, a drink made of honey, 
and a kind of plum brandy known as Slivovitz. By 
so doing a flourishing home industry will be 
injured, and the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to buy wine at the high prices to which the devas- 
tations of phylloxera have raised it will be obliged 
to drink bad liquor. 

In Nottingham, England, recently, a woman six- 
ty-seven years old went into a field to gather 
sticks and was not seen again until next day, when 
she was found dead and a ram sheep viciously 
butting the body. When a policeman attempted 
to remove the body the ram attacked him and 
knocked him down. There is no doubt that the 
vicious animal killed the woman, for her ribs were 
broken in fifteen places. 


General Booth, the general manager of the Sal- 
vation Army, has decided to get a farm of a thou- 














sand acres not far from London, England, and 
there employ tramps and vagabonds generally 
who apply for assistance. If the plan could sue- 
ceed it would be invaluable to the poorer classes 
in and around London who belong to the Salvation 
Army. It will, however, have the tendency to 
cause lazy tramps to give the vicinity a wide berth. 

In Honduras, bananas are planted eighteen by 
eighteen feet apart, which is a great waste of land. 
The Chinese, however, plant them only six to eight 
feet apart each way and get from each hill two 
large bunches annually for three or four years. 
They allow but two stalks to the hill. At the end 
of the fourth year, having taken off from 500 to 600 
bunches per acre for three years, the land is ma- 
nured and then plowed, and replanted. 

It is reported from Vienna that the wool export 
trade from the South Russian provinces on the 
Don has been entirely ruined by the McKinley tar- 
iffs. Before these came into operation the con- 
signments to New York were very large, but now 
the Russian merchants loudly complain to their 
government that they are unable even to unload 
their goods owing to the vexatious custom-house 
formalities. The exportations have completely 
ceased. 

Good progress is being made by the Forestry 
Department of Bengal, both in extending the area 
of forest protection and in increasing the annual 
receipts. The forests are confined to the districts. 
bordering on the sea, the sub-Himalayan tracts, 
and the plateau of Central India so far as it 
extends into Chota, Nagpore and Orissa. The rich- 
est districts of the interior of Bengal are alto- 
gether without public forests and are consequently 
supplied very deficiently with fuel. 

It is considered to be only a matter of time when 
the Chinese export tea trade will become practi- 
sally extinct. Owing to the Chinese internal reve- 
nue of about twenty-nine pér cent on the value of 
tea for export the teas of that country are already 
losing ground in competition with Indian teas, 
npon which there are no taxes whatever. Labor 
for the tea gardens in India is as cheap as it is in 
China, and the Chinese government will be com- 
pelled to do something soon to alleviate their tea 
growers, or lose their foreign markets which last 
year alone bought $5,000,000 worth of Chinese tea. 

Chinese cotton, which has been almost exclu- 
sively applied to local uses in small quantities, is 
beginning to attract attention outside of China. 1t 
is described as fine in texture, with a fair staple, 
and avery long fiber; it is of a bright golden color; 
the demand for it is said to beso great that cus- 
tomers are eager to take as much of it as can be 
produced. It has, besides, a peculiar value and it 
can be used as a substitute for wool, or as an imi- 
tation of camel’s hair. It is an improvement on 
the brown variety known as Nankin; and it is val- 
ued at from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent 
above ordinary descriptions of cotton, 

In 1868, when the Ministry of Agriculture was 
created in Austria, there were twenty-three agri- 
cultural educational institutions, including dairy- 
ing and forestry. The number was soon increased 
however, as the government took a strong interest 
in agricultural education. At the present time 
there are a hundred schools in the Austrian em- 
pire for giving instruction in agriculture and 
allied industries. These comprise one Superior 
School of Agriculture, sixteen Secondary Schools, 
twenty Schools of Practical Agriculture, twenty- 
five schools in which a course of instruction is 
given in winter only, five Dairy Schools, five 
Forestry Schools, sixtecn institutions in which 
horticulture, viticulture, and hop culture are 
taught, and four for instruction in brewing and 
distilling. 

From the last annual report of the Danish Agri- 
cultural Department it appears that since the 
mechanical cream separators were intoduced into 
Danish dairies, ten years ago, the effect in increas- 
ing production has been enormous. From 1883 to 
y885 the export of butter rose from 19,000,000 to 26,- 
000,000 pounds, and then, ascending by “leaps and 
bounds,” it attained its present figure of not much 
under 60,000,000 pounds annually. The adoption of 
the separator has much to do with the result, for 
not only can ten per cent more butter be extracted 
from a given quantity of milk than was possible 
under the old system, but greater quantities of 
milk can now be dealt with and worked ., %t 
onee into an article of export. The number 01 
associated dairies continues to increase, while 
many of the old ones are being enlarged and 
improved. 


























Sowing Plaster, Ete.—Amateur Farmer, Surry 
Co., Va.: The time to sow land plaster on clover is 
inspring after the plants have begun to makea 
vigorous growth, or when the new shoots are two 
or three inches high. It is supposed that plaster 
sulphate of lime) has a tendency to absorb or con- 
dense ammonia from the atmosphere, and this is 
why it is best to sow it when the clover plants are 
making their first growth in spring. 








Seedling Fruit Trees, Ete.—Subscriber, Birming- 
ham, Iowa: The tree peddlers who are offering 
seedling fruit trees, claiming that they are supe- 
rior to grafted trees, and will bear fruit the same 
as the parent tree from which they were raised, 
are swindlers, and should be treated as such. We 
have heard before of these seedling fruit-tree 
peddlers, and conclude that they must be doing a 
good business, especially among those who know 
little about trees; consequently, are readily vic- 
timized by the glib-tongued peddlers. New vari- 
eties of corn are usually produced by what is called 
crossing of the ordinary cultivated varieties. For 
instance, if a red and white variety are planted 
near together they will naturally cross fertilize, 
and, when ripe, the two will be mixed; then, by 
selection of certain kernels, you will secure a vari- 
ety different from either parent. Large and small 
varieties, white, yellow, ete., may be employed in 
producing new sorts. 





Copper Solutions. —Subscriber, Claremont. Va.: 
There are several solutions in which copper is 
used for preventing mildew and black rot in 
the grape, but the two best and most highly rec- 
ommended are made as follows: Dissolve two 
pounds sulphate of copper in two gallons of water, 
and in another vessel dissolve two and a half 
pounds carbonate of soda; mix the two solutions, 
and, when all chemical reaction has ceased, add 
one and a half pints spirits of ammonia, and dilute 
with twenty-two gallons of water. No. 2—known as 
the Bordeaux mixture: Dissolve six pounds of sul- 
phate of copper in sixteen gallons of water, and in 
another vessel slake four pounds of fresh stone 
lime, and, when the latter has cooled, pour it 
slowly into the copper solution, and mix by con- 
stant stirring. Apply with asyringe to the vines 
as soon as the blossoms have fallen and the fruit 
appears. Farmers should bear in mind that sul- 
phate of copper, or blue vitriol, is called for, and 
not copperas, which is the sulphate of iron; a 
different article entirely. 

Pepper Plants.—Constant Reader, Fairfield Co., 
Ct.: Wecannot account for the abnormal growth 
of your pepper plants unless it is due to unfavora- 
ble weather. It is possible, however, that some 
insect destroyed the terminal buds, and then ad- 
ventitious ones produced the numerous small 
shoots that appear on the specimens you send. 
Such freaks of nature are often puzzling to the gar- 
dener, as well as lessening his crops and profits. 





Agricultural Instruction Made Easy. — The 
North Dakota Agricultural College has instituted 
a special winter course of lectures for farmers, 
commencing January 3 and continuing twelve 
weeks. According to the statement of Dr. H. E. 
Stockbridge, the president of the college, the 
eourse, though conducted on a scientific basis, will 
be made preéminently practical, the end con- 
stantly kept in view being to impart to students 
in attendance such positive practical information 
as will find constant application on the farm, and 
enable its possessor to conduct his affairs more 
understandingly and successfully. The general 
plan of the course is excellent, the only possible 
drawback being that too much ground will be 
gone over in too short a time. 

At the School of Agriculture, attached to Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., has commenced Janu- 
ary 13a special winter course in agriculture, and 
eontinuing six weeks. The President of the Uni- 


versity believes that a well recognized demand 
will be thus met, and that the opportunities for 
self-improvement offered will meet with hearty 
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support from the farming community of the State. 
The object and end of this special course is to 
impart practical instruction in agriculture and 
those related sciences on which success in agricul- 
ture so largely depends. The instruction will 
necessarily be given chiefly by lectures, in addi- 
tion to which, however, practical demonstrations, 
clinies and personal practice will be offered. For 
particulars address Prof. C. 8. Plumb, Purdue 
University. Weare glad to see leading universities 
of the country awaking to the needs of the hour. 





Fruit Trees From Cuttings.—Jas. Vernier, Surry 
Co., Va.: Pear, apple, and plum trees are rarely 
propagated by cuttings. Some varieties however 
may be multiplied by this mode; especially in 
warm climates where the cuttings may be set out 
in the fall and are not injured by the frosts in 
winter. The Le Conte pear is said to be extensive- 
ly propagated by cuttings in the South, and cer- 
tain varieties of the plum are readily multiplied by 
cuttings, planted either in fall or spring. In most 
eases the eutting should be taken off with a small 
piece of the two-year-old wood at the base, the 
upper portion being of the present season's growth. 
The cuttings should be about one foot long, with 
about two-thirds of the entire length covered with 
soil when planted. 

Grade Cows.—H. & D. T., Sussex Co., N. J. write 
us that several years ago they noticed an article 
concerning astock farm where grades were raised 
for dairy purposes at about $45a head. It is doubt- 
ful if good dairy grades can be found within a 
hundred miles of New York city for less than $60 a 
head. We would suggest that our correspondent 
purchase a thoroughbred bull of some favorite 
breed, and, by using good native cows, raise not 
only the cows needed, but to sell, for there is 
always a ready market forthem. From five such 
heifers two or three good cows may reasonably be 
expected, while the failures may be turned off at 
no great loss either as beef or as springers the next 
year. There is undoubtedly money in this to the 
man who will raise such grades and sell them 
when first springing in the dairy districts. 


Sweet and Sour Cream Butter.—Prof. G. W. 
Curtis of the Texas experiment station made but- 
ter from sweet and sour cream and submitted it 
unmarked to experts in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
New York. Without knowing the sweet from the 
sour samples they marked the sweet cream sam- 
ples the highest. Itis claimed that after atime 
sweet cream butter begins to taste the same as 
butter made from sour cream. 





Plum Rot.—F. W. Schlimper, Suffolk Co., Mass., 
writes us that his yellow plums rot before they 
attain one-third of their full size; of the darker 
varieties he has saved a few. He asks for a 
remedy. Spray your plums with a solution made 
as follows: Dissolve three ounces of copper car- 
bonate in one quart of strong ammonia, and when 
the solution becomes clear dilute with water to 
twenty-two gallons. Make the first spraying when 
the plums are about the size of peas, and repeat 
every six or seven days until the fruit is two-thirds 
grown. For spraying you need a force pump and 
spraying nozzle. If you have only a few trees, a 
small pump will answer. If you havea number of 
trees, however, it will pay you to get a larger and 
more powerful machine. The cost of the copper 
should not be more than five cents an ounce, or if 
you buy it by the pound it can be obtained for 
sixty cents. 





Liquid Manure for Irrigating Orange Trees.— 
A. B. Chapman, Los Angeles Co., Cal., writes: 
“T have used sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda on my orchards with quite favorable results. 
The reservoir of water with which I irrigate my 
orange orchard covers about one acre, and I run 
from this constantly three irrigating heads of 
water during the summer. The water in the reser- 
voir is about two feet deep. When I use sheep 
manure I apply it by throwing it into the irrigat- 
ing ditch, thus giving it to the trees in liquid form. 
I have been thinking of using nitrate of soda in 
the same way, thus avoiding the expense of appli- 
cation.” It may be that this plan will work well, 
but we think it would be better to sow the nitrate 
broadcast on the orchard, and let the water carry 
it into the soil. Nitrate is not only easily dis- 
solved, but it is very diffusive. If put in the reser- 
voir, it would in ashort time be diffused all through 
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the whole of the water; not only that which is in 
the reservoir, but also that which is in the soil at 
the bottom and sides of the reservoir. If a ton of 
nitrate of soda was placed in the reservoir the 
water would contain such an extremely small pro- 
portion of nitrate that we should fear the roots of 
the trees would not be able to appropriate it. This, 
however, is a point on which little is known. From 
what little we do know, however, the probabilities 
are that a stronger solution would be desirable, 
and that it is better to apply the nitrate directly to 
the soil, and then notirrigate too copiously till the 
nitrate had been taken up by the trees. 





Phosphate and Superphosphate.—E. O. Bissell, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., asks, “What do you mean by 
phosphate and superphosphate ?”? Frequently we 
mean the same thing. It is a careless way of 
writing. But we live on a farm and among farm- 
ers, and we all use superphosphate, but in speak- 
ing of it invariably call it “phosphate.” Life is 
too short to say “superphosphate of lime” every 
time we want to speak of “phosphates.” But in 
writing we should say either superphosphate of 
lime or superphosphate. Both are correct. Nine- 
tenths of all the fertilizers sold consist principally 
of superphosphate, and when we speak of using 
“phosphates” as manure we always mean super- 
phosphate. Phosphate of lime as found in bones 
or in rock phosphate is composed of one atom of 
phosphorie acid and three atoms of lime; super- 
phosphate is composed of one atom of phosphoric 
acid and one atom of lime. In converting pios- 
phate of lime into superphosphate, sulphurie acid 
is added to take away the two atoms of limé and 
convert them into sulphate of lime or plaster. 
The object is to convert the insoluble phosphate 
into a soluble superphosphate. 
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Elm Bark Ashes.—-O. L. Clark, St. Clair Co., 
Mich., says he has a chance to buy unleached ashes, 
made principally from elm bark, at three cents 
per bushel, and asks, ‘‘ How they will compare in 
value with the price paid for bone dust?” Bone 
dust is principally valuable for the nitrogen and 
phosphates that it contains, while ashes contain 
no nitrogen. The ashes contain all the ingredients 
of plant food except nitrogen, and are very cheap 
at the price named. Bark contains far more ash 
than wood, but as a rule the ash is not so rich in 
potash, ete. 





Eighty-eight Bushels of Wheat to an Acre.— 
Mr. M. B. Colt, Superintendent of several Farm 
Companies, Conejos Co., Colo., writes us that his 
Companies have harvested eighty-eight aud two- 
thirds bushels of wheat on one acre of ground. ‘It 
was raised from ground that in the winter of ’88 
and ’89 was manured very heavily. In the spring 
of 1889 it was subsoiled to a depth of about four- 
teen inches. That season was raised a very large 
crop of potatoes, having a yield of over four hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. After the potatoes were 
taken out in the fall of ’89, the ground was plowed 
to a depth of about eight inches; it was again 
plowed in the spring of ’90, at which time it was. 
seeded to Defiance wheat, the seed being put in at 
a depth of three anda half inches. About May 1 
it received its first irrigation, and was irrigated 
again between June 15 and July 1, and gave the 
yield as above stated. If there is any doubtin 
the minds of your readers we can furnish affida- 
vits from responsible men to that effect.” 





How Deep to Plant Asparagus Roots. — Cor- 
respondent, Summerville, S. C., writes us: “My 
friends here tell me to plant the asparagus roots 
eighteen inches deep. I propose digging a trench. 
twoand a half feet deep, and filling it very largely 
with deep, rich, black muck from the swamp.” 
Our own experience is that deep planting and 
deep manuring are not essential to success in grow- 
ing asparagus. Climate may have much to do with 
it, and deep planting may be desirable in the 
South. Asparagus needs a well-drained soil and 
an abundance of water. In a elimate subject to 
drought the roots may have to go down deep in 
order to get food and moisture. If deep manuring 
and deep planting are found to be best in the 
South, adopt the plan. But, with us, they are 
certainly not on our soil absolutely necessary. 
We have a large bed of asparagus planted without 
manure, not more than four inches deep, that pro- 
duces a great crop of large shoots. But it is top- 
dressed every year with soluble fertilizers rich in 
nitrogen. We had two other beds that were 
trenched-plowed over two feet deep, and manured. 
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heavily at the bottom of the trench and, in fact, 
all through the soil, which were far inferior in the 
size and yield of shoots to the shallow planted bed 
that is dressed every year with the fertilizer. The 
latter bed is so superior to the others that we have 
plowed up the old beds that were made in the old- 
fashioned, costly method. For suecess in growing 
large asparagus roots we need first a well-dressed 
soil; second, planting in rows four feet apart and 
not less than two feet in the rows; third, clean cul- 
tivation and freedom from weeds; and fourth, a 
great abundance of plant food, either in the form 





of manure or commercial fertilizers, or both. You 
cannot make the bed too rich. 
Profitable Poultry.—J. Kern, Ocean Co., N. J.: 


Our domesti¢ poultry are now separated into many 
and widely differing breeds, but each fills its place 
well, and it would be impossible to determine 
whieh one or more breeds are under all circum- 
stances and conditions the most profitable. If you 
desire to keep hens for eggs alone, then select the 
non-sitters; but if you want both eggs and chicks, 
then select breeds that are known to be good 
mothers, and the chicks mature early and reach a 
fair size. Success and profits in poultry keeping 
depend more upon the man or woman who owns 
or takes care of the fowls than upon the breed. 





Two Buckets in the ‘Well.—S. D. Pierce, Or- 
ange Co., N. Y.: There is no better illustration 
of how the fluctuations in agricultural products 
affect agriculturists than the two old moss covered 
buckets that are hung in many a well. When one 
goes down the other comes up. The price of grain 
has been so low for the past two years that West- 
ern farmers were greatly discouraged, and they 
had very good reasons for their complainings, but 
the recent rise in price has been cheering; now 
Eastern dairymen who have been accustomed to 
buy Western raised grain for feeding their stock 
find themselves in the descending bucket, and 
declare that what the Western farmer gains is 
their loss unless dairy products should take a sud- 
den rise. This is about the substance of your com- 
plaint, and, while we cannot point any direct way 
out of the difficulty, you should find some consola- 
tion in knowing that some other good fellow is 
gathering in what you are losing. 





Puzzle Prize Awards.—The prizes for the four 
best sets of answers to the December puzzles are 
awarded as follows: Gentleman’s watch, M. B. 
Thomson, Girard, Kan.; lady’s watch, Miss Venia 
M. Potter, Kingwood, Preston Co., W. Va.; wateh 
chain, Miss Ruth Cronyn, Bernardston, Mass.; 
watch chain, Alfred C. Lawson, Stanhope, Lot 34. 
Prince Edward Island. The answers to the De- 
cember puzzles are: 87. Satirical; 88. Infralapsa- 
rian; 89. Cumber, umber; 90. Loot, loo, lo, L; 91. 
Ramadan; 92. Chorister; Lapidification ; 95, 
Hagar in the wilderness; Genesis 21:16. There 
was a typographical error in No. 94, as printed; 
hence it was not considered in making up the 
awards. 
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Johnson Grass.—M. B. Powell, Hamilton Co., 
Tenn., : Johnson grass is excellent for the South- 
ern States, as it can be cut every month during 
the growing season and withstands considerable 
heat and drouth. (2) Subsoiling is not absolutely 
necessary. (3) Well rotted stable manure, or bet- 
ter still, old caked sheep manure from the pens, 
if you can get it, will make the grass grow amaz- 
ingly. (4) The seed may be sown in the fallsoas to 
give the roots a good start before the summer 
drouth sets in. 





No Help for Wild Carrots. — Galen Wilson, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y., does not believe that wild 
earrots can be exterminated, and writes us: It has 
been stated of wild carrots, that if kept cut down 
and not allowed to produce seed, the old roots will 
die out, and there will be no seed to produce 
plants. The “if” is a saving expression, for they 
‘an not be kept cut down, by seythe, at least. They 
blossom and seed at the ground as well as above it. 
I have even seen a portion of blossoms below the 
surface, and of course such ripen seed there. No 
implement short of a hoe or spud ean cut the 
stalks off below the blossoms. Cultivation would 


kill the weed out after awhile; but as it is a plant 
that takes root readily in fence rows, waste places 
and forests, it would grow up there and seed the 
fields about as fast as it could be eradicated. Were 
a farm all arable, by removing the fences and cul- 
tivating every foot of it the pest could be subdued, 











provided there was none on the neighbors’ land to 
blow over and seed again. The wild carrot is 
destroying a poetical sentiment attached to rural 
life wherever it has gained a foothold, for, instead 
of the proverbial “ green fields” of song, they are 
fields white with the blossoms of this detestable 
weed. It may be mown down, but in two weeks 
the land will jook like a whitened buckwheat field 
again. Hogs will eat the blossoms, and sheep 
stalks and all when they cannot get better feed; 
but they cannot eradicate it, for they would starve 
to death before they could bite so close as to de- 
stroy it. Where there are only a few stalks ona 
farm, eternal vigilance and asharp spud will keep 
the evil in subjection for a few years perhaps, but 
at last the farmer always gives up in despair. 





Sick Hogs and Fowls.—John M. Sherwood, 
Fairfield Co., Conn., has lost a hog that refused to 
eat, turned black on belly and back, and died, and 
has another that has the same symptoms. The 
hogs have a malignant contagious fever and the 
sooner the well hogs are separated the better. 
The dead animals should be buried, and the pen 
freely sprinkled with crude carbolic acid. The 
fowls have roup. The best treatment is to cut the 
head off of every sick fowl as soon as the sneez- 
ing appears. Ths disease is contagious. Bury 
head and body, and fumigate the henhouse by 
burning sulphur when the fowls are out, and sponge 
the roosts with crude carbolic acid. During fumi- 
gation, the henhouse should be closed. After an 
hour or two open to the air. 





Hardy Sheep for the North.—W. T. Herkenrath, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., desires information as to 
the best kind of sheep for the coast of Cape Breton, 
to be used as wool producers and lambs for mar- 
ket. The land is ary and labor cheap. The Ameri- 
‘an merino is pre-eminently the best breed for 
this purpose. It is already popular in many States 
and is the one chiefly bred with such great sue- 
cess, both for wool and mutton, on the high, dry 
plains of the Northwest, where they “rustle” for 
feed all summer, and all winter too, except in 
very severe weather. These sheep, graded with 
Shropshires or other Downs, shear all the way 
from six to twelve pounds; but, of course, the more 
merino blood they have, and the better they are 
zared for the higher they will shear—good rams 
shearing as high as thirty-five pounds, and good 
ewes fourteen to twenty pounds. Sheep pay bet- 
ter than cattle at the present time where the lat- 
ter are raised principally for beef. Stephen 
Powers s work on the American Merino gives much 
valuable information on this subject. 





Shade Trees.—A Subscriber, Bergen Co., N. J.: 
If you have only a half acre of land about your 
house, do not plant any large growing shade trees, 
because you have no room for them, but select 
small growing trees and shrubs. You had far bet- 
ter have a dozen kinds of handsome, small, orna- 
mental trees about your house than one or two 
large ones, which will not only smother your home 
in shade but soon reach a dangerous size, and 
menace the safety of yourself and family during 
every storm that comes during the year. No large 
growing tree should ever be planted within sev- 
enty-five to one hundred feet of a building, and 
especially a dwelling. Small, low growing ever- 
greens are admissible, but no large ones, for we 
need all the sunlight we can get in winter. 





Damaged Barley for Manure.—G. P. Tippen- 
hauer, Campbell Co., Ky., writes: ‘I have about 
5,060 bushels of barley that has been damaged by 
water at a fire, and would like to know how to 
apply it to the ground in the most profitable way. 
Should it be thrown broadeast on the meadows, or 
is it better to plow it under for grain crops? 
And what is its value per ton compared with ordi- 
nary horse manure at two dollars per ton?’ It is 
not an easy matter to answer the ‘last question. 
You will find the subject thoroughly discussed in 
* Harris’s Talks on Manures.” Sir John B. Lawes 
gives the value of barley for manure at $6.32 per 
ton, meadow hay $6.43 per ton, and clover hay 
$9.64 per ton; wheat straw $2.68 per ton, cotton- 
seed cake, $27.86 perton. Whatever may be thought 
of these figures, they are undoubtedly approxi- 
mately correct as compared with each other. That 
is to say, if cotton-seed cake is worth $27.86 per ton 
for manure, barley is worth $6.32 per ton for ma- 
nure. Some time ago a fire in Buffalo damaged a 
large amount of barley, and our opinion was asked 
as to the best method of disposing of it. We rec- 
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ommended selling it for hog food and manure, 
and large quantities were sold for this purpose. 
We never heard of any injury done to the pigs 
from eating it. If more than enough was allowed 
the pigs, they would soon learn to pick out the best. 
In regard to the best way of using it for manure, 
we should adopt the plan that was most conven- 
ient, just as we should with stable manure. It 
would make good manure for the garden, the or- 
chard, the meadows, or for ordinary farm crops. 
Apply it at the rate of from 300 to 500 bushels per 
acre. If thoroughly soaked and swoilen the 
water, six or eight hundred bushels per acre would 
be none too much. 3ut it should be carefully 
spread. If ashovelful was carelessly dropped on 
a square foot of grassland it might kill the grass, 
but if spread evenly, at the rate mentioned above, 
or double the quantity, nu harm would be done. 
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Potato Substitute. — T. Johnson, Monroe Co., 
N. Y.: The common potato has had many would- 
be rivals and substitutes during the past three 
centuries, but it still remains the most valuable 
tuber known for cultivation in cool climates. 
About forty years ago the Chinese yam (Dioscorea 
batatas) was extensively advertised as the most 
valuable of all tubers, and the coming substitute 
for the potato, but upon trial it failed to meet 
expectations. Quite recently a Japanese plant 
with small, tuberous roots has attracted some 
attention both in Europe and this country because 
its introducers claim that it may, or will, take the 
place of the common potato; but, unfortunately, 
the tubers are so unlike the potato that they can 
scarcely claim to be placed in the same class with 
it. The potato has yet not even a fair companion, 
much less a competitor. 





Average Life of Horses.—N. R. Morse, Cass 
Co., Ind.: Farm work for horses is heavy during 
the seven or eight months of the busy season. yet 
the rest or light work of winter gives them time 
for recuperation. Farm teams properly used and 
fed perform on an average from twelve to eighteen 
years of profitable work. The-labor-life of stage 
horses averages five or six years. That of car 
horses from four to five years. The truck and 
heavy draught horses reach a labor-life of about 
seven years. The road horse does not vary much 
from eight years. The artillery and cavalry 
horses of the army in time of peace live to a 
goodly age, but in time of war the destruction of 
horses is terrible—nearly three horses per man 
per year. The United States destroyed during the 
late war three thousand horses annually more 
than they raised. 

Breaking Colts. — A Farmer, Lee Co., Illinois: 
We strenuously object to “breaking” colts, or 
even using that term for an act which should 
never mean anything more than educating them 
to perform certain kinds of work that will increase 
their value and usefulness. We do not want to 
break down their spirit and vigor, but merely 
direct it; and to do this we have only to secure the 
colt’s confidence and then work patiently until we 
have made him fully understand what is required 
of him. If you begin by making him your enemy, 
and crush his natural exuberant spirits by harsh 
treatment, you will have very poor material out of 
which to make a gentle, useful animal. If you 
teach your domestic¢ animals to love you they will 
take pleasure in doing your bidding and serving 
you to the last and to the best of their abilities. 





Muskrats, and Application of Manure. — C. 
Walker, Butler Co., Pa.: Muskrats may be caught 
in steel traps, set in their runways either under 
water or where they come out to feed. Carrots, 
parsnips, sweet apples, ete., may be used as bait 
and placed in such a position that the muskrats 
will step upon the pan of the trap in trying to get 
at the bait. Boys in the country usually kiiuw how 
to trap muskrats, and if given traps enough. we will 
venture to say, they will soon clear your ponds of 
these rodents. The fresh stable manure which you 
2an obtain for the cost of hauling to your farm 
may be spread directly upon the land where 
there are no crops growing or upon your meadows 
and pasture as a fall top-dressing; but if you pre- 
fer to keep it until spring, throw it into large 
heaps, then fork it over occasionally to prevent 
heating or fire-fanging in the center. The heaps 
should be broad and flat on top, in order that the 
water falling in the form of rain or melting snows 
may pass down‘ into the manure, keeping it cool 
and hastening decomposition. 
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Two Doubtful Schemes. 
te 

The farmers’ movement is in danger of 
being irretrievably injured by the persistent 
advocacy of two measures—(1) government 
loans of new paper money on crops, and (2) 
on land. Alike in principle, the latter is 
specially championed by the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry as a sort of antidote to the first and 
still more dangerous proposition of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. 
These schemes have strangely enough ac- 
quired a following that commands respect 
by its numbers and, consequently, merit the 
attention of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The agricultural sub-treasury bill is, there- 
fore, printed to set forth one of the objects 
aimed at by a majority of the Alliance—for 
the constantly increasing number of Granges 
and Alliances that oppose both the measures 
referred to deserve full recognition. <A read- 
ing of the bill reveals the specious arguments 
in its favor that have been so often and 
alluringly set forth by its advocates. The 
details of the plan are open to and have 
received much merited criticism, but it now 
seems a duty to present a concise statement 
of the fallacy and error involved not in the 
minor particulars but in the fundamental 
principle of the bill. 

President Andrews, of Brown University, 
is in many ways peculiarly fitted to make an 
economic analysis of the sub-treasury plan. 
He is one of the younger and more liberal 
political economists, whose recent book has 
attracted wide attention. He is not an ad- 
herent of the single gold standard, but takes 
advanced ground regarding bimetalism and 
the use of the public credit. So sympathetic 
a writer should reach even those who have 
thus far persisted in reading only one side 
of the case. 

The farmers who espouse these two propo- 
sitions are emphatic in denouncing class leg- 
islation of all kinds, including such phases 
of the protective tariff as foster special inter- 
ests. They overlook the plain fact that 
these schemes, confined as they are to farm- 
ers, would comprise the very kind of class 
legislation against which they now rebel. 
As long as the schemes worked they would 
“foster” or “protect” agriculture to a de- 
gree that would put to blush the stiffest 
tariff that ever was devised. Men who thus 
condemn favoritism and socialism in one 
breath, and in the next demand it for them- 
selves, manifestly have not grasped the full 
import of their proposed reforms. Sober 
judgment will lead these farmers back to 
the firm foundation of equality and inde- 
pendence upon which the American farmer 
has ever been content to stand. 


oe 


Crops and Prices. 
—<—_> 

Some facts are being proven in a singu- 

larly striking way that must command the 

special attention of our farmers. 


One of 








| 








these appears to be that prices of staple | holidays, as a consequence, for a holiday 


crops depend primarily upon supply and 


demand, irrespective of the supply of money | 
| father’s till twenty-one if he exact it, but if 
| there be an object is it not policy to yield a 


about which so much loose talk is now cur- 
rent. 
Thus, the United States wheat crop in 


1890, although ninety million bushels less | 


than the previous year, will bring growers | 
within eight million dollars of as much, | 
' son the choice between twelve dollars a 


because the average farm value was eighty- 
three cents in January against seventy cents 
at the same period one year ago. With oats 
and corn the illustration is still more em- 
phatic : 


Oats Corn 
Crop of 1889, bushels......751,515,000 2,112,892,000 
Crop of 1890 bushels,......523,621,000 —1,489,970,000 
Value of °90 crop.........$222,048,100 = $754,433,451 
Value of ’89 crop......... 171,781,008 597,918,829 
Value per bu. ’90 crop... 42 51 
Value per bu. ’89 crop... 22 -28 
Return per acre, 1890.... $10.48 $8.40 
Return per acre, 1889.... 6.25 7.63 


without money in the pocket is not much 
of a holiday. True, the son’s time is the 


point and make concession. 

Of what avail is it to tell the boy, ‘‘ This 
farm will be yours, sometime.” It is the 
bird in hand we count. If a man gives his 


month and board, or his board and cloth- 
ing, and a farm worth $5000 sometime in 
the future, indefinite, and probably far 
away, which will he choose? If there be no 


| choice, and he must accept the latter or go, 


If prices of our staples are governed by | 
the markets of the world, it is difficult to | 
understand why they should have declined | 
until this year if an increased supply of | 
money is the essential thing in maintaining | 


prices. 


For the world now has nearly four | 


° : { 
times as much gold coin and seventy per 


cent more silver money than forty years ago, 
and yet less than half the gold above ground is 
coined, according to Mulhall. Thedecline in 
wheat is more readily accounted for inas- 
much as India and China have absorbed 


he goes, and no onecan blame him. Indeed, 
it is to his credit that he goes, provided 
there is no breach of filial duty. His ambi- 
tion cannot be confined to the narrow limits 
of the farm under such circumstances. 





Farmers’ Meetings for Profit and Pleasure. 
~<B 
Information desired and entertainment 


enjoyed lie at the basis of all farmers’ meet- 
ings strictly so-called. Every institute or 
farmers’ club must meet these two wants, 
and in order to do this some persons need to 
do the talking. Those who speak should 
have subjects that are of special interest to 


| those who are to hear, and they not only 


need to know their themes well but also be 


| able to present their information in an enter- 


more than the world’s product of silver dur- | 


ing the last thirty years, for which India has 

exchanged her wheat valued in the unit of 

the debased rupee. s 
a 


The Boys and the Farm. 


If a farmer expects his boy to work—any- 
thing not play is work to the boy—from 
before sun-up till after sun-down, day after 
day, without ‘‘lee-way” anywhere, he can- 
not expect him to stay on the farm. The 
boy will turn his back on it, perhaps un- 
wisely, at the first opportunity. Boys may 
see things in a wrong or distorted light, but, 
to a certain extent, the man must look at 
them through a boy’s eyes if he expects to 
make the boy or get out of him what he de- 
sires. The number of boys killed every year, 
as far as their usefulness on the farm is con- 
cerned, is very large. 

A boy seventeen years old, of the highest 
character, became a brakeman on a freight 
train. When asked why he left the farm, 
he replied, ‘‘ Because I had to work twelve 
or fourteen hours a day from January to 
December for my board and clothes.” That 
was the exact truth. The boy’s elder brother 
left the farm several years before for the 
same reason. The parents were in comfort- 
able circumstances and had a good farm 
unencumbered. But the parents could not 
understand why their children were not sat- 
isfied with what had been their lot in youth. 








They forgot that the world of yesterday is | 


not the world of to-day, that occupations, 
means to advancement and wealth, have 


taining manner. All enjoy hearing from 
strangers, especially if they have a good 
reputation in the line upon which they are 
to speak. But an institute made up entirely 
of speakers from abroad is not usually the 
most successful one. All like to hear from 
their neighbors, and when one neighbor 
speaks there often arise questions, owing to 
the greater freedom with home folks, and 
the meeting develops quickly into one of 
experience. It is seen, therefore, that a 
judicious mixing of foreign and home talent 
upon the programme is a wise plan. 

But an attractive programme is not enough 
to secure a good meeting. The good things 
need to be made known. There is much in 
the way the meeting is advertised, and the 
best method depends somewhat upon circum- 
stances. In some places where a town paper 
is generally read, notices in its columns with 
the programme in full is very effective. 
Perhaps the best way is to send a programme 
in an envelope to each person who could or 
should come. This goes as a direct invita- 
tion and is not apt to be forgotten. What 
with a spicy programme made up of timely 
and important subjects treated by able per- 
sons from abroad and at home, and thor- 
oughly noticed for weeks, there is little 
lacking but fair weather to insure a good 
attendance, unless the community has long 
been dead to such important attractions. 

The two most active persons should be the 
president or chairman, and the secretary. 
The secretary’s work should be well over 
when the meeting opens, but the chairman 
needs to throw himself into the exercises 


| with full force to the very end. Largely 


increased, and that ambition has spread its | 


wings wider in consequence, and taken 
longer flights; and the ambition of a boy, 
even a boy ona farm, is entitled to respect 
and encouragement. On farms where men 
are employed discontent comes more quickly, 
for the son of the farmer sees that he has 
less money than the hired man, and less 


within him lies the power of making the 


| meeting a live one, or one that is quite other- 
| wise. 


Let the club select its best executive 
for chairman, and its most popular general 
worker for secretary. The farmers’ meeting 
is a growing factor in American education, 
and it does not pay for any county or town- 
ship to ignore this important fact. 
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LIVING ISSUES OF 


THE DAY AS 


THEY AFFECT AGRICULTURE. 





E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 
ee 
[A measure that is being advocated with much persistence by the National Farmers’ Alliance and 


industrial Union is the so-called Agricultural Sub-Treasury system. 


Its theory has been before the 


Alliance for about two years, and at that body’s annual convention at Ocala, Fla., in December, 1890, this 


demand was made the first plank of the Alliance platform, which reads as follows: **We demand the | 
We demand that the government shall establish sub-treasuries or deposi- 


abolition of national banks. 


turies in the several States, which shall loan money direct to the people at a low rate of interest, not to 


exceed two pe 
proper limi 
of the cireu 


tations upon the quantity of land and the amount of money. > deman } un 
i lating medium be speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita.” The plan in detailis | 


r cent per annum, on non-perishable farm products, and also upon real estate, with 


We demand that the amount 


deseribed in several bills introduced in Congress, which vary in minor details, but is substantially as 


deseribed on Page 000.] 


A plan of finance advocated by a body like | evil. It seems indeed most artfully framed 


the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
deserves attentive consideration. 
put forward by men outside the schools is 
nothing against it, since many famous dis- 
coveries in the economic field have origi- 
nated so. Nor 
favorably of it because it would add a new 


function to the general government, hazard- | 


ous as this might prove without a better 
civil service, for we must and shall soon 
reform that service. The defects of the plan 
are that, thoughtfully as it has been elabo- 
rated, it, as I believe, proceeds to a great 
extent on false reasonings, would not effect 
the good which its authors suppose, and 


could not but involve evils of which they do | 


not dream. 


It isa mistake to think that harvest brings | 


to the nation a sudden accession of exchange- 
able wealth, calling for expansion in the 
circulating medium. The nation’s wealth 
grows at a nearly constant rate throughout 
the year. But for the concurrent origina- 


tion of other wealth, surplus agricultural | 
produce could not be marketed at all, how- | 
| exactly in proportion to the growth of the 


ever much money might be in circulation, 
and therefore would not constitute wealth. 
Farmers sell their crops, in effect, not for 
money, but for implements, clothing, gro- 
ceries, building materials, books and the 
like. 


come into existence gradually, just as crops 
themselves are grown. Whatever addition 
to the circulating medium is necessitated by 
the new wealth should be likewise gradual, 
not sudden, as the warehouse plan provides. 

But while there is no instantaneous increase 
of exchange operations at harvest time, it is 
true that, since the primary sales of agricul- 
tural produce are nearly always for cash, 
not for checks, a certain peculiar need for 
money is felt when crops are first moved 
from the farm that does not arise when 
newly manufactured goods are first sold, 
because these originate in large centers 
where banks exist and are usually paid for 
with checks. I recognize to this extent a 
particular need for money in agricultural 
localities after harvest time. I see no way 
completely to cure ..is save as agricultural 
communities become so densely settled and 
so wealthy as to abound in banks. The 
difficulty alluded to is a prime argument for 
free banking, and would be a convincing 
one were it not offset by the impossibility, 
under free banking, of preventing perma- 
nent inflation, which would be a worse evil 
than a brief annual dearth of money. The 
wide use of banking facilities in the way of 
deposits and checks would be most helpful. 
Far from being the farmer’s foe, the bank 
will yet be found to be his salvation. 

The sub-treasury scheme would be no 
remedy, but instead would aggravate the 


That it is | 


should one think the less | 


These must as a rule be in existence | 
before the exchange can be made, and they | 





to fleece the farmer by forcing him to sell at 
low prices and buy at high. I entirely con- 
cur upon this point with the acute criticism 
of President U. S. Hall in the St. Louis 


| Journal of Agriculture for September 18, 


1890. He says: 


“The farmer would come to the government 
warehouse in August with 


$50, and a set of harness worth $25, he deposits his 
grain and the government loans him $80 on it and 
he goes forth to purchase his wagon and harness. 
Now the effect of all the farmers depositing their 
grain about the same season each year will be 
greatly to increase the volume of currency in cir- 
culation after they have deposited their grain, 
which will increase the price of every thing they 
have to buy after they have gotten the money to 
buy with. It is estimated that it will double the 
volume of money, but recollect this doubling of 
the amount of the money is just after the farmer 
has nothing to sell and just when he wants to buy. 
If it does double the volume of money, then when 


| the farmer that wanted to buy the wagon and | 
harness goes to town to make his purchase he | 
finds the wagon he intended to buy is priced at | 


$100 and the harness at $50.”’ 
I should not agree that prices would rise 


currency, but that they would be greatly 
elevated under the circumstances supposed, 
admits of no question. Equally sure is it 
that the rise would come just at the wrong 
time for the farmer. It will perhaps be 
urged in reply to this that the plan proposes 
to distribute the actual marketing of crops 
over the entire year. I grant that it may 
have this effect in part; still, if it works at 
all, money must certainly be most plenty 
(prices highest) just after harvest, and least 
plenty (prices lowest) just at and before. 
This is not the worst. The scheme before 
us would effect a ruinous permanent infla- 
tion, as I will show. Against any batch of 
warehoused produce, eighty per cent of its 
value is to be issued in greenbacks, besides 
which its whole value is to be made a nego- 
tiable thing through the instrumentality of 
warehouse receipts, reading like the pipe- 
line certificates by which the traffic in crude 
oil is carried on. Now it is certainly within 
bounds to suppose that enough of these 
certificates will pass from hand to hand to 
swell the currency, in connection with the 
new greenbacks, by a sum equal to the entire 
value of the warehoused crops. 
mated that the currency of the country 


would thus be doubled. We cannot tell, for | 
no one knows what proportion of our agri- | 
cultural output would go to warehouses. But | 


at any rate the volume of monetary instru- 
mentalities would be immensely swollen. 

I beg the reader to note here two points: 
(1) That this new supply of money would be 
indefinitely out of proportion to the fresh 
need referred’ to above, and (2) that the end 
of the agricultural year, viz., the month just 
before harvest, while it would see reduction 


| such re-deposit if found profitable. 


his 100 bushels of | 
wheat, worth say $1 per bushel, and as he is | 
anxious to buy a two-horse wagon worth in July | 








It is esti- | 
| exchangeable for either metal. It would not 


enough in the currency greatly to reduce 
prices would not by any means witness the 
calling in of all the money material (green- 
backs and crop certificates) issued against 


| crops since the preceding harvest. Of course 


the plan contemplates the entire and final 
sale of all the contents of the warehouses 
each year, but it does not compel this. 
Wheat, corn, oats or tobacco will keep many 
years, and tobacco at least will thereby 
improve in quality. Neither of the bills now 
before Congress forbids the re-deposit of 


| goods once taken from the warehouse, and 


even if this were law no care could prevent 
And it 
will often be found very profitable. 

To say nothing of the increasing value to 
the crops themselves while lying in store, 
they would constitute a collateral on which 


| the farmer could do a lucrative discounting 


business for manufacturers, business men 
and all who wish to borrow. Instead of the 
West and South borrowing from the East, 


| the East will seek loans from them. Farmers 
| are not the only people who are glad to get 


money at a low rate. If farmers find profit 
in pawning crops for eighty per cent of their 
value in money, which they can have for 
one per cent a year they can certainly make 
far more if they in turn ioan this at an ad- 
vance of three or four per cent. Suppose a 
farmer has one thousand dollars worth of 
tobacco in pawn. On it he can get from the 
government eight hundred dollars a year in 
greenbacks. On this sum if loaned he can 
easily realize three per cent even when the 
system is in full'blast and the rate of interest 
has fallen. This will be twenty-four dollars, 
—of which he must pay eight dollars, being 
one per cent of eight hundred dollars, leav- 
ing him a clear profit of sixteen dollars, be- 
sides all that may come to him through the 
appreciation of his tobacco while in the gov- 
ernment’s hands. 

It is proposed by the advocates of this sub- 
treasury scheme that if it works well in case 
of cotton, wheat, corn, oats and tobacco, all 
new wealth whatever which has periodicity 
in assuming its marketable form shall like- 
wise share the warehouse privilege and be- 
come a basis for new money. Such a pro- 
vision would cover an enormous number of 
articles of manufacture as well as of agricul- 
ture. Should the device for increasing 
money take this wide sweep, the owners of 
the warehoused goods would be in condition 
to supplant the Rothschilds, and become the 
purveyors of loanable funds to the entire 
world. 

Only one thing would prevent this: that 
the greenback would not long continue at 
par with gold or even with silver. The 
greenbacks are not a lien on the grain 
against which they are issued. They are 
nominally payable in coin, and at first will 
be really so, but they cannot long continue 


be as now when confidence in the value of 
government paper makes a call for coin very 
rare. The scheme would from the first be 
distrusted, and each greenback pushed to 


| some sub-treasury in demand for coin. Even 


the immense hoards of the government could 
not long endure this drain. Gold and soon 
after silver would leave the circulation and 
we should be thrown as hopelessly as Russia 
or Austria upon a paper monetary basis. 
Every one knows what the inevitable ten- 
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dency is when prices have lost relation to a 
coin foundation. Money, having depreciated 
and raised values, ceases to be self-regulating 
in volume. Demand, losing all relation to 
amount of true money and permanent prop- 
erty. inflates prices, which in turn stimulates 
exchange, creating new demand for circulat- 
ing medium and indefinitely multiplying all 
forms of indebtedness until at length the 
discreet decline to give credit further, and a 
crash comes. This is shown admirably in 
the case of John Law’s bank, in France, 
which ran from 1716 to 1720, printing and 
uttering paper money regardless of security. 
Its shares. which had risen from the par, 
£500 sterling to £18,000 sterling, and its 
notes, which at one time were better than 
gold, became valueless. The assignats issued 
by the French revolutionary government in 
1790 went the same way, although based 
upon confiscated church lands. They were, 
therefore, so far as basis is concerned better 
than, after specie payments had ceased, the 
proposed greenbacks would be. Further- 
more, the assignats were legal tender and 
receivable for lands at any public sale. Yet 
by June, 1793, they had fallen to eighty-three 
per cent of par, by August to sixteen per 
cent. They finally stood at two-thirds of one 
per cent. The mandats, being immediate 
titles to lands, were issued to redeem the 
assignats—one in mandats for thirty in as- 
signats. But though their total face value 
was less than the value of the lands, after 
rising from sixteen per cent of par to forty 
and eighty, they soon sank again to five. 

Let one such financial hurricane sweep 
over the land and a hundred fold more mis- 
chief would be done than enough to offset 
whatever slight advantage might come at 
first from the operation of the warehouse 
idea, and the evil would fall far the most 
heavily upon wage-workers and small prop- 
erty-holders. Meantime no little damage 
would have come to the government directly. 
Many holders of crop certificates would have 
failed to redeem. This would be especially 
the case from the fact that new and artificial 
demand for agricultural produce would have 
been called into existence. So long as the 


scheme works smoothly we need not only so | 


much agricultural produce for consumption, 
but also a large quantity for deposit as collat- 
eral for loanable funds. New land would be 
brought into cultivation for this, and new 
warehouses built to receive the fruits. But 
now, when the storm is on, a vast quantity 
of this property cannot be redeemed and 
will have to be sold, sending agricultural 
prices downward in addition to such other 
disasters as the crises would bring to the 
farming population. Besides this, the losses 
sustained by the government could be made 
good only by taxation, and of national taxa- 
tion farmers bear an undue proportion. The 
delegates at Ocala recognize this in their 
demand for free trade. Free trade will not 
come in fifty years, but even were it here 
already farmers would be equally ill off in 
respect to taxation unless further reforms in 
this branch of our polity were carried 
through. In other words, direct taxation 


under the present methods of the various 
States is quite as unjust to the agricultur- 
ist as the indirect taxation hitherto in vogue 
for raising federal revenue. 

I do not question the motives of those who 
devised and are striving to promote this new 





measure of finance; but I cannot think that 
they have studied the subject to the bottom. 
When this has been done I believe that the 
intelligent farmers of the land will agree 
with President Hall rather than with Dr. 
Macune. 


and Agricultural Colleges. 





The Morrill Act 


Most of the States have now received the first 
half of their appropriation under the new Morrill 
act. The second half will be withheld until the 
end of the fiscal year by Secretary Noble, who, it 
seems, Wishes to see how well the first install- 
ment is utilized. This new appropriation is for 
enlarging the facilities of those Agricultural Col- 
leges which come under the old “land grant act” 
of July 1862, and has had the effect of increasing 
the zeal of the faculties of all such colleges and 
has given rise to sanguine hopes where the income 
from the land grant has been, and still is, quite 
limited. All the colleges are practically of one 
mind as to what their course should be with their 
enlarged means. Of course they are bound to ad- 
here to the requirements of the law, but each will 
give more prominence to those subjects which, in 
its judgment, are of most importance to its own 
State. 

Thus, in Colorado, President C. L. Ingersoll, of 
the State Agricultural College, informs us that in 
their college more attention will hereafter be given 
to “irrigating engineering,’ and mechanics. 

In Nevada, President S. A. Jones, of the State 
University, says that their agricultural courses 
will be strengthened especially in the lines of 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and the me- 
ehanical arts. 

President J. W. Sanborn, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah, writes us that in the Utah college 
agriculture will, in the future, as it has in the past, 
be made the great feature, but that all other 
courses of the college will be strengthened within 
the limits of the clear intent of the law. In every 
course constant contact with object teaching will 
be a part of the policy. Daily exercises of from 
one to two hours will be taken in Manual Training, 
or in contact with the soil, or with tools and appli- 
ances used in industrial life as represented by the 
several courses of the college. 

In California the regular appropriation of $15,000 
per annum for experiment stations has been fully 
and strictly applied to the work intended and the 
allowance formerly made for such work out of the 
general funds of the University has also been 
maintained; the $15,000 fund having been applied 
exclusively to the satisfaction of the popular 
demand for local “culture experiment stations” 
in the different climatic sections of the State. It 
is reasonable to expect that the additional endow- 
ment will be dealt with in the same liberal and 
faithful spirit, within the sphere assigned to it by 
the act of Congress. E. W. Hilgard, Professor of 
Agriculture, and director of the experiment sta- 
tion of the College of Agriculture, University of 
California, informs us that in the department of 
agriculture proper they expect to be strengthened 
in the matter of entomology, veterinary science, 
cryptogamic and economic botany and additional 
working force in the agricultural laboratory. He 
adds, that while their chief need is in the direc- 
tion of additional men, well qualified and paid, 
they must also endeavor to obtain increased work- 
ing accommodations, particularly in the way of 
collection and library cases, typical collections 
and books of reference within easier reach of their 
specialists than they are in the general library. 

The veteran President of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Geo. T. Fairchild, says that to 
their institution the addition to their present 
income of $35,000 will be none too much for the 
pressing need of an increased teaching foree and 
laboratory facilities. They have five hundred 
students enrolled and for the past three years 
have badly needed these greater advantages. 
Then, too, with an increasing attendance of post- 
graduate students in special lines of study con- 
nected with agriculture and the mechanie arts the 
technical departments must have a development 
greater than heretofore. President Fairchild sees 
no reason for any new departure on account of the 
increased income, but merely an enlargement of 
their present facilities along the lines indicated. 

In Missouri, where separate schools and colleges 
are provided for the whites and negroes, the new 
fund will be equally divided between the two. 


When the Agricultural College of Missouri was 
first organized as one of the colleges or schools of 
the State University it was done on the ground of 
necessary economy. But now an effort will be 
made to reorganize the college of agriculture with 
its own faculty, buildings, and equipment, and to 
do its legitimate work untrammeled by any other 
departments or lines of instruction. It is also 
intended to keep the work and men of the college 
of agriculture and the experiment stations sepa- 
rate and distinet from each other, it being believed 
by Prof. Edward D. Porter, Director of the Experi- 
ment Station and Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, as well as by others, that each department 
will find as much work on its hands as its equip- 
ment will enable it to accomplish in a satisfactory 
manner. Prof. Porter remarks, however, that of 
eourse faculties propose, and boards of control and 
legislature do as they please afterward; but they 
hope to recover for the College of Agriculture 
whatever may have been lost by the mistakes of 
its first organization and to start anew ona plan 
which will meet the reasonable expectations of 
the industrial classes. 

In the University of Wisconsin the agricultural 
and mechanical departments constitute separate 
colleges and President T. C. Chamberlin, of the 
State University, in an interesting letter states 
that it is the intention to divide the recent appro- 
priation equally between these two. An allow- 
ance of one-fifth is made for instruction in “the 
English language and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, and economie sciences” ; 
the remainder is to be devoted specifically to agri- 
eultural and mechanical education. The large 
percentage thus devoted to specific industrial edu- 
eation is rendered possible by the association of 
these industrial colleges with the college of letters 
and science of the University, through which the 
chief mathematical, scientific and literary branch- 
es necessary to any satisfactory course are ob- 
tained. Even if only $15,000 of the new appropri- 
ation should be available the first year the insti- 
tution will spend about $64,000 during the year in 
the specific industrial lines named in the act. 
President Chamberlin makes this statement be- 
cause of the apprehension felt in certain quarters 
that the new fund is in danger of being diverted 
to literary and purely scientific branches in in- 
stitutions where the Agricultural College forms a 
part of the university. It is also a part of the 
plan in this institution to introduce a new agricul- 
tural course intermediate, in a sense, between the 
present short course (a thoroughly practical course 
made up of lectures, laboratory, shop and dairy- 
house work) and the long course (a four years’course 
comparable in range and grade to a full engineer- 
ing or collegiate course). To carry this into execu- 
tion it is expected that two additional professors 
will be engaged, besides some special instructors 
Thus it will be seen that Wisconsin has no inten- 
tion of being behind the times. Other institutions 
will probably be heard from before long. 

There can be no doubt that the industrial devel- 


| opment of the country, agricultural and mechani- 


eal, its wealth, and its greatness in almost every 
domain of industrial life, will be greatly advanced 
in the coming generation through the influence of 
the Agricultural Colleges,—colleges which are now 
taking a more profound view of their relations to 
the public educational system of the nation, and 
which are doing better from year to year, and get- 
ting more and more in accord with the popular 


, demands of the * hard-headed citizens ” for whom. 


they were founded. 





ae 
--— 


The New South. 

The New South is creating considerable atten- 
tion, and I am among the recent comers to the 
Cumberland Plateau in Tennessee. I wanted to 
get a milder climate, and so came here. We are 
2,000 feet above the sea, nearly as high as Lookout 
Mountain. We need a lot of good Northern people 
here. This isn’t much of a grain country. What 
oats they raise they feed in the sheaf or pound out 
with a flail. A good Yankee with a small thrashing 
machine would do well. Grain isn’t their best 
hold. We have lots of pasturage on the wild 
range,‘and cattle get fat early in June, and in May 
sometimes. We’ve got as fine a climate as Cali- 
fornia, not hot like the States south of this, nor 
like Tennessee valleys, nor cold in winter. This 
is a splendid locality in which to raise mules, 
horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, bees, vegetables and 
fruit. H. E. PARTRIDGE, Cumberland Co., Tenn. 
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Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top” and 
‘* pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sellthem at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 


neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 


afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO 





NNED SALMON ? 


Ask your Grocer for it, 
WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, 
A child can open a can 
with the key. No more 
cut fingers with ragged 

Tin or Can Openers. 
PATENT CAN OPENING CO., 
of Portland, Oregon. 


















SELF-ACTING _ 
SHADE ROLLERS} 
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SS Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
SSS" Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
Boomer & Boschert Fress Co. 916 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPROSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 


] H is a perfect ) 

Scott’s Emulsion tmusion re 
is a wonderful Flesh Producer. It is the 
Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 

r] Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 
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cler, writes : 


me. 


“so6 Fifth Avenue. 


RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known finan- 


“New York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 


“For the last twenty years I have been using 
ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS. 
peatedly cured me of rheumatic pains, and pains in 
my side and back. Whenever I have a cold, one 
on my chest and one on my back speedily relieve 
My family are never without them.” 


They have re- 





sentation. 





planation induce you to accept a substitute. 


Beware of imitations; and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
Ask for ALLCGOCK’S and let no solicitation or ex- 






















Over 11,000,000 Sold to Replace Various Other Kinds. 


SUGAR MAKERS acknowledge 
avery large increase in the flow 
of Sap by the use of the Self-Seal- 
ing Air Trapin the IMPROVED 

EUREKA, as claimed for them. 


(Biff SUGAR MAKERS fail to 
i} get a supply of these Spout of a hard- 

ware dealer or agent, I will deliver 
to any R. R. Station in the U.S. east 
of the Mississippi River, charges 


prepaid, not less than 100. on receipt of gre ane given. Sam pri 


postage stamps. 













i—} > ne oO 
|S ggf4 
| ®@ S22. 
leg es og each sent post-paid on receipt of five U. 
| g@Fu ss orders at once to 
|}aeohae. C. C. POST, Patentee, 
|e Ss ax a Burlington, Vt. 
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BR, se 2% 
Be sie: | 
| SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 

CIRCULAR. 


No. 2, $3.20 per hundred. 











LANSING FENCE MACHINE. 
FARMERS Pricsiait 


y injure your stock with Barb 
Wire Fence when you can buy a 


Circular 
Agen 
LANSING awEyY " 
550 Cedar Street, “s 





ichigap,) 


$500 REWAR 


will be paid to the agent of any scale company who 
willsay over his own name as agent,that the JoNES 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. For particulars, address only 


dones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y, 


METAL WHEELS 


—FOR— 








= Agricultural Implements, 
| Wheelbarrows, Trucks, etc. 


- The Howell Wheel Co., 


Covington, Ky. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 
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Established JACKSON BROTHERS, 1852 


New York State Drain-Tile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE. 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 






ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
quoted, Our new improved Machinery makes a Superior 
tound Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly 
reduced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Also. 
wholesale agents for the celebrated Akron Salt-Glazed 
Sewer-Pipe. Prices low for small or large orders. 


ASBESTOS 


: Plastic Stove Lining 


For Lining or Re-Lining 
Stoves, Ranges. Furnaces, ete 





Cheaper and more durable 
than Fire Brick.Easily applied. 


H.W. Johns’ Mfg. Co. 


i 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











UR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS! 


Card Press #3. Circular size, &8. Small 
newspaper press, #22. Fast 9x13 Jobber, 
$100. Youcan save money and make 
big money, too, by printing for others. 
Fun for_spare hours. Type setting easy by our printed 
rules, aeny egg opine 20 as of presses, type, 
cards, ver, ete., direct to factory. 

i _ KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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ANIMAL AL MENS. 


Exhaustion from Breeding. — M. A. Fuhrer, 
Crittenden Co., Ark., has a mare that is nursing a 
foal, and working hard has fallen off in life, health, 
and strength, and has a fever from anemia. The 
probability is that rest and a generous diet will 
benefit the mare more than drugs will. 





Restless Horse.—Robert H. Odam, Davidson Co., 
N. C., desires to know what will make a nervous 
horse stand quietly for a few minutes. Pour four 
ounces of sulphuric ether in the inside of a folded 
towel after it has been made cup-shape, and hold 
it snugly to the nose, so that he will inhale it at 
every breath. This will temporarily quiet the 
horse, and if not used often it willdo no harm. 

Thick Wind.—A. R. Clute, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 
has a five year old horse that has had the distemper 
and now breathes hard on being driven fast, and 
desires to know the cause. The thickening of the 
mucous membrane of the air passages is the cause 
of the trouble in your horse. Painting the throat 
with tineture of iodine may give some relief, if it 
is applied every other day for a week or two. 





Loss of Teeth by Ensilage.—B. Selvage, Monroe 
Co., Miss., writes us that his catile have suffered 
more or less from loss of teeth from eating ensilage 
last winter, and wishes to know how to prevent it. 
Feeding some dry hay daily, and a handful of old 
oats occasionally will be of great service in saving 
the teeth of cattle fed on ensilage. Artificial teeth 
for an entire herd would tax the dentist, and the 
owner too. Save the teeth of cattle. 





Cow Killed by Drinking Crude Petroleum.— 
Frederick A. Staples, Venango Co., Pa., states that 
eows have been killed by drinking crude petro- 
leum. One of his cows lived twelve hours after 
drinking petroleum, and he desires to know what 
treatment could have saved her. In such cases 
linseed oil in pound doses in milk, would be as 
serviceable as any treatment. This should be 
repeated every hour till it operates. Milk and 
fiax-seed tea should be given as freely as the cow, 
or animal wiil take it. 





A Horse Nibbling His Tail.—Solomon 8S. Mead, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., wishes to know what will 
prevent a horse from “nibbling” his tail, destroy- 
ing the hair. The horse has worms in the lower 
bowels. Injections of cod-liver oil will destroy the 
worms. Any bitter decoction, as gentian, worm- 
wood, or aloes. Blemishes from kicks and knocks 
are hard to get rid of. Painting the blemishes 
two or three times a week will do some good. 
Capped hocks, swelled hocks and legs require hot 
sponging and hand-rubbing, though mild and 
repeated physic will be of service. 





Lard Calves — Polysarcia.—This is a disease of 
unborn calves. Mr. Townsend Smith, Lincoln Co., 
Kan., had a calf born of a healthy Shorthorn cow 
that seemed to be bloated with fat, it was so enor- 
mous that it had to be removed piecemeal. Itisa 
diseased condition of the foetus, and does not 
depend upon the breed of the cow. Fortunately, 
it is of rare occurrence, and it is not necessary to 
fatten and kill the cow, as in all probability it will 
not occur again. But if by possibility it should, it 
will be advisable to fatten and slaughter the cow. 
The fat is deposited under the skin only. 





Parturient Fever is not necessarily fatal, and 
is caused by blood poisoning, and is infectious. 
Its attack ranges from the first day after parturi- 
tion to the tenth day. It results from protracted 
labor, injuries, death of foetus and other compli- 
cations. The symptoms are fever, high tempera- 
ture, manifested pain by the animal, switching 
the tail, stamping, striking the belly with the 
hind feet, and grating the teeth. The cow lies 
down from exhaustion, not from paralysis. There 
is great swelling of the belly, and dropsy, and a 
discharge occurs. When the cow dies, it is in 
convulsions or stupor. Thorough disinfection will 
be indispensable for fear of infection. These are 
cases for the immediate services of a skilled 
veterinarian. 





Chronic Colic of Horse.—Isaac Haupt, Center 
Co., Pa., has had long experience in chronic colic 
of a horse that was a greedy feeder and by over- 
feeding lost the use of the animal on an average 
one day every week. 


This remedy was by chop- 
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ping corn and eobs with the feed. Oats ground 
with corn and mixed with wheat bran will dilute 
foods enough, especially when given with cut and 
moistened hay. Mr. Haupt deserves the thanks 
of the public for his humane effort to relieve and 
prevent one of the most troublesome and power- 
ful affections of the horse. 





Blindness From Dark Stable.—Mr. J. D. Jones, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., writes us : ** Caution your read- 
ers against the evil effects of dark stables. A 
farmer neighbor of mine had a fine stallion colt, 
which from some strange oversight, he kept ina 
dark box stall. During his absence visiting some 
friendsin the West, his tired hired man fed and 
watered the colt without giving him light or 
exercise.” Light, air, and cleanliness are indis- 
pensable to man and beast. The pungent ammonia 
from the urine irritates the delicate tissues of the 
eyes of animals confined in it. 

Milk Eye.—Subscriber, Van Buren Co., Iowa, has 
a three year old filly one eye of which has become 
of a milky color about five months ago. It does 
not seem to impair the sight. Can anything be 
done to benefit her? So long as the filly sees well 
there is no cause for interference. Nor indeed, 
should the film become so dense as to produce 
blindness should anything be done so long as the 
sight is perfect in the other eye. But should cata- 
ract occur in both eyes, the operation for its re- 
moval might be performed on only one eye. Let 
well enough alone,is a priceless motto, that, if 
heeded, would be far better for mankind. 





Wolves in the Back of a Cow.—Charles Aker- 
mon, Barton Co., Ga., writes us: “I have a fine 
young cow which has more wolves in her back 
than I ever saw in a cow before.” If by wolves is 
meant ulcers, give salts in the feed,and apply a 
solution of Ferrie alum—iron alum—a dram to 
a pint of water, by means of a swob, night and 
morning. But more likely warbles is meant, the 
larve of the gadfly. If they annoy the cow, or the 
owner, with a sharp, pointed knife rip the skin 
open over them and press them out with the fin- 
gers. No further treatment will be needed, as the 
trouble is local, as a thorn in the flesh. 





Scouring.—Some horses are liable to scour if fed 
too much at a time, or when given too much water 
just before driving, or if driven too fast and too 
far without long rest. Such animals should have 
water sparingly, in which a handful of wheat 
flour is stirred. Clean, dry hay should be given, 
and wheat middlings, with ground oats. These 
horses have a sensitive mucous membrane, and 
lack hardiness. They do best with little work 
and require a great deal of nursing. They are un- 
profitable for any purpose, and should never be 
put to breeding, for the fewer we have of such 
horses, or of any animals, the better. 





Profuse Milking of Cow up to Calving.—Every 
cow having the two heavy drains of lactation and 
gestation should have at least from one to two 
months rest every year. Mr. Jethro Zimer pur- 
chased a Jersey at a high price, and cannot dry 
her off before calving, and desires to know how it 
ean be done. Feed dry but nutritious fodder, 
such as dry clover hay, oats in the sheaf, water 
rather sparingly three times a day, keep rock 
salt in the feed tub, and turn the cow into a large 
yard. Milk, but do not strip, the cow twice a day, 
and after each milking sponge the udder with 
spirits of camphor four ounces, paregoric six 
ounces. Mixand add toa pint of almost hot water 
two tablespoonfuls, and sponge the udder from 
the body to the end of teats. 





Husk.—Robert G. Graves, Cuba, W. I., has lost a 
number of calves and yearlings probably from 
Husk or Parasitic Bronchitis, and desires to know 
the symptoms, prevention, and treatment. The 
symptoms are irritation and husky cough, or a 
sort of gagging effort to free the air passages. The 
animal looks rough, becomes thin, and gradually 
strangles to death as surely as though a cord was 
tied just tight enough around the neck to permit 
only a little air to enter the lungs. The following 
treatment is to be recommended. With a bladder 
or rubber bag holding one nostril, and compelling 
the animal to inhale chlorine gas for a few min- 
utes every morning. It will excite violent cough- 
ing, and this will dislodge the minute worms from 
the bronchia. Feed liberally ground oats and milk, 
or wheat middlings and milk or hot water. Puta 
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teaspoonful of sulphate of iron in a pail of water 
and let the calves drink a quart or two at a time. 
Ground oats stirred in the water will induce them 
to drink it. Keep the stables clear. Your drug- 
gist will prepare the chlorine gas for you, and sup- 
ply the sulphate of iron. 





Influenza or Epidemic Catarrh.— Though this 
contagious malady has received its name from the 
supposition of the Italians that it resulted from 
stellar influences; hence influenza. It is now 
generally attributed to atmospherie conditions 
which neither chemists nor microscopists can 
determine. The treatment in this graver disease 
is similar to that of simple catarrh. 

Spirits of pitric ether, 

Spirits of ammonia aromatic, of each one ounce, 

Tincture of ginger, one-half ounce, 
twice daily in a pint of gruel or of linseed tea. 
Bleeding would be dangerous or fatal if practiced. 
For complications send for the veterinarian. 





Caked Bag—Garget.—Aaron Underhill, Ulster 
Co., N. Y., has a cow that is subject to caked bag, 
and as he has had so much trouble formerly he 
desires if possible to prevent its occurrence again. 
The cow is a valuable one and is expected to come 
in about the 20th of December. Feed rather spar- 
ingly of any kind of meal; give mangels or carrots 
in small quantities. Watch the cow’s bag, and if 
at any time there is milk, milk as regularly as 
the other milch cows. Keep in a warm stable at 
night, and after calving for at least a week. Do 
not permit the calf to suck, but milk out the udder 
clean three times aday. Feed roots for a week, 
and then resume the usual foods and fodders. 
Instruct whoever milks the cow to strip to the last 
drop at every milking. This will prevent the ten- 
ency to swelling of the udder. 





Bolting Horse.—E. W. Vance, New York, has a 
bolting horse. He is not afraid of elevated or sur- 
face cars, but is afraid of cable cars and furniture 
vans. Neither kindness nor the whip is of avail. 
This is not bolting but simply fear. Patiently and 
perseveringly teach the horse that neither of these 
objects of fright will harm him. This must be 
done by kindness. A horse once or often fright- 
ened is just as afraid as though having been actu- 
ally hurt. It requires time, patience, and much 
kindness to change this condition in a horse. But 
it can be done, but only by long - pursued kind 
instruction daily, till the horse has thoroughly 
learned his lesson. Harsh means only add to the 
fear of the objects, as well as fear of misunder- 
stood punishment. If he could be harnessed toa 
van with a gentle wheel horse, and used gently it 
would help to overcome the fear of that object. 





Milk Fever or Dropping.—P. Ranger, Morris 
Co., Ky.: This is really parturient apoplexy, one 
of the most dreaded and fatal maladies of the 
mileh cow. It appears suddenly from one to three 
days after calving, and attacks the best milkers, 
and if not suddenly fatal it impairs the usefulness 
of the cow ever after. It does not attack young 
or aborting cows, but those in full usefulness in 
their prime and in good flesh. There seems some 
connection with troubled labor, though not neces- 
sarily. The forerunning symptoms of the attack 
are a general lessening of all the secretions, fever, 
restlessness, lying down and getting up frequent- 
ly, distorted gait; then the head is tossed from 
side to side, striking any object near, the fever 
becomes higher, the pulse more frequent, dull- 
ness, loss of, or greatly affected sight and genera: 
failing of all the animal powers. The treatment 
must be prompt to be of service. A poundanda 
half of Epsom salts in three or four pints of water 
given at once. The head symptoms may be re- 
lieved by pouring a small stream of cold water on 
the top of the head for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Bromide of potassium in the salts in half ounce 
doses and repeated every three hours may be of 
service. 





Overgrowth of Claws.— The hoofs of cattle 
having too little exercise become so elongated as 
to become an absolute deformity. City cows kept 
in stalls are subject to this ungainly appearance. 
It is commonly met with in vicious bulls long 
eonfined in stalls, and thus kept because of the 
value of the blood, and the fear of accident if 
turned into a yard. The removing of these over- 
grown hoofs is generally more dangerous and 
difficult than the prevention by proper manage- 
ment. Itis no trifling matter to saw or cut away 

[ Continued on Page 112.) 
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By Uncle Sam on farms will make mortgages as fashionable 
as Sinis,and bankers need only foreclose their mortgages, 
then borrow at 2 per centand loan tothe rest of us at6, and 





we will all get rich. But we shall continue to offer you knives, razors aud shears at old time prices. The MAHER & 


GROSH cutlery is hand-forged from razor steel, every blade tested severely and warranted. Look at Knife 
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5 CENT RN !| MONEY LOANED AT 2% 
= p | ‘- pS F 
Is not as Cheap a PORK PRODUCER as 
DR. HAAS’ HOG & POULTRY REMEDY. | 
‘ . 
In witness whereof: I have long used Dr. Haas’ Rein- 
edy, and consider it asure preventive, and so far as cost 
is concerned, it is a cheaper pork producer at 50 cents per 
pound than corn at 15 cents per bushel. 


A. F. YOUNG, Berlin, Neb. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 
E WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY.REMED 
WRITEFOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
OR MERCANTILE AGENGY.? 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 


(Used successfully 14 years) 
Prevents Disease, Arrests Disease, Stops 
Coughs, Destroys Worms, Increases 
the Flesh and Hastens Maturity. 


‘The sooner the system of the hog is fortified against 
disease, the more certain is the result. Do not wait until 
hogs are past treatinent. 

PRICES 25-1b. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c. a pack- 
"age. Largestare cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 

Write for circulars. Send 2c. stamp for ‘‘ Hogology,” a 
64-page pamphlet on swine. (Mention this paper.) 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S. Indianapolis, Ind. 
AFINE GOL DELED 


HUNTING CASE 


ATCH 


Gent’s or Lady’s Size, 


FOR $18.00 


wy With Jeweled ELGIN, WAL- 
THAM, or ate brand 
of AMERICA OVEMENT, 
a We will send to any address one of 

these beautiful, well-finished Watches, with a full guar- 
antee that they will wear well at least 20 years, you 
to have the privilege of examination before you 
pay for it, and if not perfectly satisfactory to be 
returned to us at our expense. o such offer has ever 
been made by any one. The quality is as good as is 


Generally sold for $38 to $40, 
We feel sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you will show it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very large 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at this 
low price, We will give you ample evidence of our 
ability andintention to make good our 

WRITTEN CUARANTEE 
which accompanies each Watch, Weare manufacturers, 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering, state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us an idea of 
the style of case, and we will do our best to please you. 
Write for fuller information, references, and our new 
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shown here; cutis exact size; price is 65c; blades equal any #2 
fazor- To tempt you our price for awhile is 48c; 5 for $2, 


postpaid. Lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35¢: 


SA ane am j-inch Steel Shears, 60c: knife 







Shown here and shears, $1, post® 
paid. Barber’s hollow 
groundrazor, $1.25. Best 

» Strop ever made, 5V cts. 
/ ,oend for free list. 


_. MAHER & GROSH, 


4S STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 














x i, LEFFELWATER WHEEL & ENGINE CO. 


Build a splendid line of 








8 


sipe-crank ENGINES 


AND-—— . 





RETURN-FLUE BOILERS 


, 12, 16, and 20 Horse Power. 


HIGH INGRADE. LOW IN PRICE. STRICTLY 


FIRST CLASS. In DESIGN ard CONSTRUC- 


TION SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Write for Engine Pamphlet. State your wants and we 


know we can please you. Address usin full as follows: 


‘The Leffel Water Wheel & Engine Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. 4. 














“PLANET JR,” 


FARM ano arty TOOLS 


FOR 1891. 
BETTER, Both Horse and Hand, THAN 
EVER; better and more money saving. We cannot de- 
scribe them here, but our new and handsome catalogue is 
Free and interesting. A goodly number of new tools will 
meet youreye there. Among these, The Gardener’s 
Eleven-Tooth Harrow,Cultivator and Pulver- 
izer combined,adjustable teeth; Market Gardeners 


and Beet Growers Special Horse Hoe with Pulveri } y 
; Sweet Potato Horse Hoe, four tooth with vine turner; New Nine Tooth Cultivator 
and Horse Hoe combined; Special Steel Leveler and Pulverizer combined ; terest th 
have ever made so Jroctical and perfect. Some improved things, too, are 
iL, instantly adjustable for depth, is a great feature; put on all ’91 Horse Hoes and 
t=) 


adjustable wi 












LEVER WHE 
Oultivators, &c., unless ordered otherwise. 


altered for the better; and do not forget 


ie ia ie. 


A>. 
LY 


or have our Hand 
provement, nor our Double and Single Whee! Hoes, Garden Plows, Grass Edgers, Etc. me of them are ous 
that no novelties are adopted by us without actual and exhaustive tests in the field, 


represented, Send for Catalogues now. o» Ls ALLEN & C0.,1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





< 
zer; Special Furrower, Marker and Ridger, 





ting 


, nothing we 
upon our older favorites, A capital 





Seed Drills been forgotten in the march of im- 








A YEAR! [undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and who, 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars 2 


Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will alsofurnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quickly 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. I 
have already taught and provided with employment a Ww 
number, who are making over $3000 a year each. It's NE 

and SOLID. Full particulars FREE. Address at once, 
E. C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine. 








Tlus. Catalogue. PENN WATCH co., 
140 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





WIRE PICKET FENCE MACHINE. 
Lowden's Perfection. Best field fence ma- 
chine in the U. 8. Mostly malleable iron 
Every Farmer his own fence builder. Costs 
from 30 to 35 cents a rod. 

Write for illustratea catalogue to 


L. C. LOWDEN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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B CHAM’ 


amcess. FW LL, Serrectuar 

35“ WORTH A GUINEA A NISORI g 
Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, 
Dizziness, and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL CIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS TAKEN AS DIRECTED RESTORE FEMALES TO COMPLETE HEALTH. 


For Sick Headache, Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC, Strengthening the muscular System, restoring long-lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame, One of the best guarantees 
to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF 
ANY PROPRIETARY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN C0., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) WILL MAIL 
BEECHAM’S PILLS on RECEIPT of PRICE, 25cts. A BOX. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
























A GOOD THING that the McKinley Tax does not 
affect the consumers. We have not raised the price of 
our Standard Galvanized Sheet Metal Shingles. Can we 
stand the tax? Yes, by holding them at our old prices we 
expect to double our sales. We warrant them absolutely 
rain and rust proof without the necessity of painting. This 
is our best quality of sheet metal shingles. They are the 
perfection of metal roof covering. Descriptive circulars 
and prices free. 

THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING Co., 510 
East 20th St., New York City. 


WHITMAN’S:eresses. 
Steam, Full Circle and Half Circle. 
4 For Hay, Straw, Wool, &. Always 


= 
C} 
- 
2 
® 
g t 
victorious. Havebeen awarded more 9 
First Prizes in five years than all ¢ 
& 

=) 

= 

= 

= 








others combined. Awarded the Grand 
Prize at Paris > and —s — 
» 1889. Guaranteed superior to . 
Send for Qirculars. WHITMAN 
isso. AGBIC’L CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


PABIS AWARDS. 
Hay, Straw & Wool. 
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MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 
—_— 
The Crops of the Year. 
The estimates of the products of corn, wheat, 
and oats of 1890, as completed by the statistician of 


the Department of Agriculture, make corn aggre- 





gate 1,489,970,000 bushels, valued at $754,443,451; 
wheat, 399,262,000 bushels, valued at $334.773,678; 
oats, 523,621,000 bushels, valued at $222,048,486. The 
area of corn, which was slightly increased in 
planting, was reduced by utter failure and aban- 
aonment of more than 6,000,000 acres, the area 


harvested being 71,970,765 acres. The average yield 
per acre was 20.7 bushels, and the supply for con- 
sumption per head of population is twenty-three 
bushels, or eleven bushels less than last year. The 
rate of yield was lower in 1887 and 1881, years of 


very severe drought. 
The aggregate wheai area is 36,087,154 acres, 


nearly the same as in 1879, and the yield per acre 
11.1 bushels. These are measured bushels, of a 
quality grading somewhat lower than usual, the 
weight of which will be given in the Mareh report. 
Past records have shown that the annual differ- 
enees in weight of the crop are not often more 
than a pound above or below the average weight 
for a series of years, the lowest for seven years 
being 56.5 pounds per bushel, in 1888, and the high- 

in 1887. The yield per acre is the same as 
when the product was nearly 416,000,000 
iwo exceptions is the lowest 


est 58.5, 
in 
bushels, and with 
rate during the past decade. 

The area in oats was 26,431,369 aeres, and the 
yield per acre was 19.8 bushels. This is only sev- 
enty-four per cent of the average of ten years 
past, which was 26.6 bushels, and the smallest rate 
of yield ever reported by this office. 

The December condition of the growing wheat 
and of rye 99.0. This is bet- 


1888, 


crop is returned at 98.4 


ter than December returns for two years past. 
Alon the Atlantic coast a slight depreciation is 
noted as the result of excess of moisture in some 


localities, making planting late and giving rather 
advent of freezing 


small growth before the 
weather. In the Ohio valley the season was gen- 
erally favorable for seeding and early growth, 


and the plant entered winter quarters in promis- 
ing condition. Some damage was done by the 
Hessian fly, especially in early sown fields. Con- 
dition in Missouri and Kansas was variable, local 
injury from drought and fly combining to some- 
what reduce the State averages. 

The following table gives the details of acreage 
and vield of the three staple crops in the respect- 
ive States, expressed in 1,000’s. Thus, Maine had 
27,888 acres in corn that yielded 1,008,000 bushels, 
but it is sufficient for all practical purposes to state 
that Maine had twenty-seven thousand acres that 
vielded 1,008 thousand bushels, and so on. 

















ene sear CORN. WHEAT. GATS. 
sdeercaianels deres Bus.) Acres Bus.|Acres Bus. 

Maine ....... 27—«21,008 40 543] 100 2,847 

New Hampshire dt = 1,259 9 140) 31 862 

Vermont ..... 54 1,835 19 335} 106 2,793 

Massachuse tts.. a 4, ia 23 598 

Rhode Island... 12 1d ee | 6 153 

Connecticut .... 56 2,014 1 30] 39 TS80 

New York....... 642 17,101! 640 = 9,288/1,343 23,915 

New Jersey..... 357. 11,185! 138 1,680] 141 2,449 

Pennsylvania ../1,383  38,043/1,337 16,049)1,277 21,972 

Delaware.. ..| 223 4,128) 94 919 ; 

Marvland.......| 725 16,333] 535 6,208 

Vircinia ........ 12,109 36,922) 801 

North Carolina. y 36,264 717 

South Carolina. !1,576 16,078) 178 750) 

Georgia.. .|2,981 31,306) 344 9 1,411) 
























Piorida.......... | 491 4,570).........--. | 3 
Alabama......../2,489 25,390; 293 1,319} 405 
Mississippi..... 5 286) 361 
Louisiana ...... 42 
A eee 639 11,059 
Arkansas......./2; 293 = 3,967 
Tennessee ..... 682 6,486 
West Virginia. 142 1,506 
Kentucky 465 3,954 
Ohio Finns 29 “oe 1,111 20,004 
Michigan. 20,271) 941 15,033 
Indiana........ 97,9281, O17 17,800 
SURERIGIS. «5.5050 853 18.16113.372 70,821 
Wisconsin 3,061 | 11.073 13,096) 1 yt 38,919 
Minnesota ,28613,143 38,356/1,500 38,402 
MD nas sas aw ae 6 "439/1.685 19,041)2,767 71,397 
ee 345)1,603 17,638) 1,412 24,579 
ee : } 28,195)1,302 31,269 
et braska.......{8 15,315}1,053 22,450 
California....... | 29.121} 70 1,943 
oo. 0 1 | 291 6,658 
Colorado....... 42 767| 96 100 =—-2,498 
The Dakotas... 884 12,030'4,209 40,411/1,183 24,846 
New Mexico... M6 1,126 90 1,105} 16 392 
SPGER cia s 65 s'oc | 35 739] 130 2.279] 38 1,059 
SSS eeemmeenar) (mS | eo 
Arizona........ ae Sa eee 
Sere Petes eens eh | 83 1,270) 36 -1,093 
Montana...... (ep Eee 87 «61,488; 90 2,797 
Wasninwton «....)....-..+ ss. -} 48600 8.071} 104 3,497 











Concentration of Effort. 


It is unfortunate that so many different farmers’ 
organizations have been started within the last 
few years. They scatter rather than concentrate 
our strength. If we are eternally trying experi- 
ments with new organizations we will never fully 
develop the opportunities of any one. Changing 
the drill and discipline of the army every year will 
never result in aw effective and perfect system: 
like the farmer who changes his crops or systeni 
of farming with every turn of the wind, or the 
famous rolling stone, we farmers will never 
place agriculture where God and our forefathers 
placed it in the beginning. Of course I am a firm 
believer in the organization and principles of the 
grange. I believe it can accomplish all that can 
be done by any of the later candidates for favor, 
and more besides. The late comers are all mod- 
eled more or after the grange plan, now 
twenty-four years old, and the nearer they come 
to its system of organization, drill, and discipline, 
its many lines of work for the educational, social, 
and material advancement of the farmer and all 
his family, the better they are and the more benefi- 
cial will be their results. Any organization is 
better than none. but God speed the day when 
farmers will all be united at least on some general 


as 


less 


lines of action in one great army—an army of 
peace, but gaining victories as great as those of 


[am for united action on the grange princi- 
in non-essentials lib- 


war. 
ple of “In essentials unity. 
erty, in all things charity.” 
MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, 
<—e 


Lect. Nat. Grange. 


In General. 

Welcome at the Mountain Home.—The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is a welcome visitor at my 
mountain home. It cannot come often enough. 

ARCHIE MCGREGOR, Gallatin Co., Mont. 


A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment; espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 107, “A Chance to Make 
Money.” 





Spring is Coming—Planting Time is at Hand. 
—If you are thinking of planting Roses, Hardy 
Shrubbery, Climbing Vines, Bulbs or Seeds of any 
kind, write The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, 
Pa., for their New Guide —124 pages beautifully 
illustrated —free on application. This house is 
well known as one of the most popular and relia- 
ble in the country. 


Saw Mills for Farmers and Planters. — The 
great demand for a saw mill for farmers and 
planters to be driven by their farm engines has 
induced The Lane & Bodley Co., of Cineinnati to 
design a mill which meets all requirements. While 
this mill is sold at a low price, it is not cheap in 
any sense, its material and workmanship being of 
the very best quality and all parts correctly 
adapted to the work. 


All Sorts of Wheels.—In buying carts, wheel- 
barrows, cultivators, ete., few persons realize how 
much depends on the proper construction of the 
wheels atiached to them, and how much of a 
science it is to construct the wheels so as to com- 
bine all the qualities to make them durable and 
serviceable. Such wheels are manufactured by 
the Howell Wheel Co., Covington, Ky., and full 
description of these are given in their catalogue. 





A Common Sense Calendar, — The most sensi- 
ble and business-like Calendar that we have seen 
comes to us from N. W. Ayer & Son, Newspaper 
Advertising Agents, Philadelphia, and bears their 
* Keeping everlastingly at it’ imprint. It is so 
large and clear that its dates can be easily distin- 
guished across an office, and is printed in a man- 
ner to reconcile the most fastidious to its company 

It is sent to any address, postpaid, on 
25 cents. 


for a year. 
receipt ot 


Proceedings of the Southern Inter-State Im- 
migration Convention. — The object of this con- 
vention was to disseminate reliable information 
about the agricultural and industrial resources of 
the Southern States, and thereby induce North- 
ern capital to be invested in them, and to attract 
Northern farmers and mechanies to the “Sunny 
Southlands.” All the Southern States have joined 
this Association, and persons desiring information 
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concerning any Southern State can obtain it free 
of charge by addressing Col. John T. Patrick, Com- 


missioner, Raleigh, N. C. 


Rich Farming Lands.—The phenomenal growth 
of Michigan as an agricultural State is easily 
understood when the many advantages of soil, 
climate and markets are considered. The taxes 
are light, society excellent, health unsurpassed, 
and lands cheap. Probably no part of the country 
presents better opportunities for the farmer than 
Michigan. O. M. Barnes, Land Commissioner, Lan- 
sing. Mich., will promptly and fully answer any 
and all inquiries about Michigan lands. 

Reliable Seeds.— The fact that even the best 
seeds will rapidly degenerate under unfavorable 
conditions is generally recognized, and suecessful 
seed growers take advantage of every condition 
of climate, soil, methods of cultivation, selection 
of seed, plants, to procure the best possible 
seeds and keep them up to that high standard. 
The leading position in this line is taken by D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit. Mich., whose seeds have a 
world-wide reputation, and whose seed annual is 


ete., 


sent free to applicants. 





Furrowing and Marking.—Considerable part 
of the success with hoed crops depends upon the 
manner in which the furrowing is done. The 
common method of furrowing with a plow is ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory. Darnell’s furrower 
and marker does away with all this. It opens two 
rows at the same time in either hard or soft ground, 
and to any depth and width desired. It can be 
regulated and adjusted ina moment. It has been 
tested in all parts of the country and is one of the 
best labor saving implements in use. 


Never Injures Stock. — In those parts of our 
country where the Picket and Wire Fence was first 
introduced it has become the general favorite, and 
very little other fence, and in many places no 
other fence is being built. When properly built it 
will stand up firm and straight as long as the posts 
will stand and new posts can easily be inserted as 
the old ones decay. Among the best machines for 
making this fence is the “ Garrett,” manufactured 
by S. H. Garrett, Mansfield, O., who also sells wire 
and other fencing material direct to the farmers. 


Wintering Horses.—A City Subscriber has valu- 
ble horses which are being wintered in the country, 
and desires advice as to the proper management 
and care which they should receive to bring them 
through the winter in the best condition for spring 
use. Horses should have the shoes removed. Each 
horse should have a box-stall, to which a small 
paddock or yard is attached. But, as horses are of 
sociable habits, one yard will be sufficient for a 
number of horses. Hay alone does not keep the 
system in so good a condition as one small feed 
daily of ground oats one part and wheat bran two 
parts. Of this, from two to three quarts for each 
horse will be an economy as well as a better food 
than hay. Horses thus kept are unfit for hard 
work and without shoes. As the horse and cow 
stables are together, with a ¢ syed beneath, all the 
stables should be kept clear and littered with 
straw. All the manure Poe be thrown into the 
cellar every morning. At this season of the year 
fire-fang is not liable to occur, and the mixing of 
horse and cow manure improves it for spring use. 


The Tomato Pack of 1890. —It appears from 
the eleventh annual report of the tomato pack 
throughout the United States as computed by the 
American Grocer that the production has been up 
to the average of recent years. For the three 
years, 1887 to 1889, the annual average pack reached 
3,045,617 cases, against a production in 1890 of 3,166,- 
177 cases, an increase over the output in 1889 of 
189,412 cases. Considering the depression and de- 


moralization which existed among the smaller 
factories throughout the United States as the 


result of a depressed market for several years, the 
total must be considered highly satisfactory. Had 
it not been for a very full crop in Maryland, New 
Jersey and Delaware, the pack would have been 
one of the lightest since 1885. The total produec- 
tion of cases (two dozen cans) for the past eight 
years is 21,465,649, making an average per year of 
2,633,206, and an average per year from 1888 to 1890 
of 3,162,026. As usual there has been no production 
of high grade goods, but the average character of 
the supply shows an improvement over the previ- 
ous year. 
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The largest mail-order busi- 
ness in the world is now 


done in 


Maule’s 
Seeds 


They are recognized as the 
standard of excellence by more 
than 175,000 of the most suc- 
cessful gardeners in the United 
States, who have planted them 
for years, who consider them the 











best they have ever sown, and to whom alone we are indebted 
for a business success that has been unprecedented in the 


American Seed Trade. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in every county in the United States, Maule’s Seeds 
are equally popular, so much so that they have been supplied direct 
to customers at more than 33,000 Post Offices. 

Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced absolutely the best seed 
and plant book issued; printed in good legible type, on good paper, 
it excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties of Vegetables, Flowers, 
Flowering Plants, Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, etc., 
are beautifully illustrated, as many as 38 of them being in colors. 
This catalogue is mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as the 


postage on the book alone is five cents we must ask all others who are = 
not customers, desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents in stamps a 








for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, 
without extra charge, a packet of the 
wonderful Bush Lima Beans, the 
most valuable vegetable nov- 
elty introduced in years; anda 
packet of the New Marguerite 
Carnation, the floral wonder of 
1891. These two packets of seeds 
are worth 25 cents; so it virtually 
means the same thing as mailing our 
catalogue free to all who answer this 
advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 


PHILADELPHIA: P&- 
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WE WANT A NAME ‘vv? TOMATO Plat 


NTIL a suitable name is suggested, 


Read the 


terms of 


half natural size. 





We will pay $250.00 for the best name suggested for this grand new Tomato. 
to send in a name for each and vey 4 packet the y buy. The names can be sent in any time beforefJ can Agriculturist,” 


Purchasers are entitle 


The No. “ 400” is the largest 


: STA | Hh ZZ and heaviest Tomato known. In§j 
“_ shall call this To- = le Z _ fact it is so solid gs to a) 
mato No. 400. LZ f TOD An a be almost seed- ? 


less. Color. 


rich, dark, 
| CASH 
son. 


OFFERED BY US FOR) 
| 


THE BEST NAME SUG, 
GESTED FOR THE | 

| 

| 


| NEW 
TOMATO 
No. 400 


Will be awarded by the fol 
lowing gentlemen, widely 
known in horticultural mat- 
ters, who have kindly con- 
sentedt serve as jurors in 
this competition: 
nearly 2 Ibs. each. ; 
Dr. F. M. HEXAMER, 
Editor of the ‘‘Ameri- 





October Ist, 1891, and will be considered b : : : 
i : afer r y a capable and disinterested committee of three, who shall award the prize. 
Full ctions and conditions for entering the names for competition will be given on every packet of seed. MR. E. 8S. CARMAN, 
With Price of New Tomato No. “400,” 25 cts. per packet, free by mail. Editor of the ‘“Rural) 

ae itt every order for a single packet or more, we will also send without charge a copy of our New Yorker,” 
hth is pe New Catalogue of “ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” for 1891, the value alone of | 
which is 26 cents, on condition that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement.-¢&% MR. JOHN THORPE, | 


PETER HENDERSONCO:-;34"t 





Founder and _ First! 


Dr: President of the Soci-| 

@} «t~ of American Flo-| 

ae V) RK rists. 
is Ee = Se 








HARDY “PERPETUAL” ROSES 


We offer extra sized, large, blooming, 3 year old plants 


» THAT WILL BLOOM THE SAME SEASON PLANTED. 


































in order to meet a demand for plants ready for immediate 
mento rm Hd — wery larger that require time to grow, but 
ox good strong plants that wi 
f/ pi bloom this samener and AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
J, Plants that will delight everyone in every way; socheap « 
to be within the reach of al], and so choice as to meet the 
strictest scrutiny of the most critical rosarian. Our collec- 
tion contains only the finest and newest sorts in cultivation, 
among which are the following gems: ALFRED 
COLOMB, a grand rose, very large and extremely 
fragrant, carmine crimson. ULRICH BRUNER, 
an elegant flower, finer in every way than “Gen’l Jac- 
quemont,” bright cherry, exquisite. GLORIE DE 
PARIS, the most lovely shade of carmine, very large 
and fragrant. JEAN LIABAUD, fiery crimson, 
shaded with black, rich and velvety. This variety 
approaches a black rose most nearly of any. | 
MAGNA CHARTA, immense flowers, the largest | 
rose grown, rich dark pink, superb. MARIE BAU- 
MANN, crimson vermilion, exquisitely shaded and 
richly perfumed; no collection is complete without it. 
Single plants of the above named sorts will be 
furnished for 50 cents each, or the 6 for 
$2.50, or 
12 plants, in 12 best sorts (including the 
above), for %4.00. 
25 plants in 12 best sorts (including the 
above), for &7.00. 
100 plants in 25 best sorts (including the 
above), for %25.00. 


2 
WE OFFER ALSO SOME sy pt 
JAPANESE FORMS of this charming flow- 
er. They form a most 
unique group, and will be found invaluable on 
account of the rich decorative effects produced. 
The foliage is particularly attractive, very dark 
glossy green, shining as if varnished, studded 
with large single beautiful flowers 4inches across, 
in the wildest profusion; they flower from early 
summer until autumn, and are succeeded by 
large bright colored crimson seed pods, so showy 
is ‘ ( that it is difficult to say whether the plants are 
Z < eel , , 7 more effective in flower or fruit. RUGOSA 
Ru BRA, deep rose, borne in large clusters. RUGOSA ALBA, famous white variety. Md. GEORGE’S BRUANT, 
very rare; longs lender white pointed buds, very fragrant. Price $1 each, the three sorts for &2.50; &9 per doz. 
PERSIAN YELUOW, the finest bright yellow, hardy rose. foliage faintly scented like the sweet brier. Price 75 ets 
each, 3 for $2.00; %6.00 per dozen. Md. PLANTIER, “the snow white rose,” the finest white for bedding in 
masses or for cemetery planting. A perfect snowball when in bloom. Price 50 cents each. 6 for ®2.50; %4 per 
dozen. By freight or express at_above prices. BY MAIL ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR LARGE SIZES, 3 
CENTS EACH MUST BE ADDED FOR POSTAGE !AND PACKING; SAFE ARRIVAL GUARAN- 
TEED to any P: O.in U. S. or Canada. Go best and cheapest by mail except in large quantities and in near vicinity. 
ORDER AT ONCE Can be planted as soon as frost is out of grouud; full instructions for cultivation sent with each 
order, also a copy of our large Tllustrated Catalogue of 
ALL THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS It is very complete, handsomely illustrated, artistic. of partic- 
ular interest toalllovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all read- 
ers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST inclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, mentioning AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


F.R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, TARRYTOWN, N.Y., P. 0. Box A. , 





oun CATALOGUE or 


NORTHERN 8c | 
TESTED 
SEEDS FOR 189] 
Contains over 650 illustrations 
and 2 colored plates. The only 
one published illustrating EV- 
SIRYTHING i SEEDS 


application. Low Freight 
Rates to the West. 
Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co. 
Seed Crowers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, —- MINN. 








SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 








SEEDS i ANNUAL. FREE! 


Containing a complete list of Garden, Farm an 

Seeds. Gardeners and Farmers should send for it before purchas- 
ing. Lowest prices Stock pure and tested. Address, 
COLE’S SEED STORE, PELLA, IOWA: 
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TO PROVE the SUPERIOR QUALITY of 


FE WE WILL MAIL ALL THESE : 


Finest Flowers 26 cts. together with our for 109%. 
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——— OR FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 
CROZY’S CANNAS — 


New_Large Flowering, Ever-bloom- 
ing Dwarf French Cannas, with im- 
mense clusters of magnificent flowers, as 
richly colored as Orchids, and more profuse 
flowering than Gladioli. See colored plate in 
Catalogue and illustration herewith. Neat, 
dwarf growth, with handsome foliage. They 
bear their beautiful, large flowers, of many 
colors, all summer, the jirst year from seed. 

COLDEN CATE POPPIES. 

A grand novelty. Entirely unique in won- 
drous variety and brilliancy of loom; myri? 
ads of most gorgeous flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade. 

FRINCED STAR PHLOX. 

An odd novelty of surpassing beauty ; 40 vari- 
eties of elegantly edged and fringed flowers 
of star-like form. 

NEW FANCY CERMAN PANSIES. 

Special selection of only the brightest and best, 
superbly spotted and stained, striped and 
margined, Imperial Prize Pansies, of strik- 
ing beauty. Flowers of perfect form and 
large size. 

ECKFORD’S NEWEST SWEET PEAS. 
Embracing the latest novelties, largest and 
most beautiful named varieties in superb 
mixture. Never before equaled. 

Pkt. 10 cts.; 0z., 20 cts. 


(13 two-cent stamps) we 
For 26 cts. will send all the above— 
FIVE FINEST NOVELTIES 
with full directions for culture printed on each 


packet. s@-Jf you do not want ail of these seeds, 
§ youcan select any Three Varieties for 16 cts. 


If you want any other Seeds, ask for =(4 Nye) SSAA 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 189) >= ss a 
ith I d plat inted 
from nature, sar aoutne MF BEST SEEDS “Be 


including RARE NOVELTIES, which cannot be had elsewhere. 4g It also tells how 
to get Valuable Premiums, including t ka Name this paper, and 
MRS. RORER’S NEW BOOK, just out, FR E Ee : write to-day. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$s ohn, aM, 9, Oo aM o@ Do, on abn rn, rn a 
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Lovett’s Early Strawberry. 


The earliest large, the largest 
early Strawberry. Unsur- 
“passed in quality; the most 
prolific of ali. Fully described in 
Lovett’s Guide to Horti- 
culture. Also all good old 
and choice new varieties of 
Smali and Orchard Fruit, 
Nut and Ornamental Trees 
SS. and Plants, etc. It is a book 
yay of over 80 pages, finely printed 
Wy and copiously illustrated. It states 
/defects as well as merits, gives 
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i prices and tells how to purchase, 
Z plant, prune and cultivate. Mailed 
GY free ; with colored plates roc. 
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Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
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RWWA QG“QIPIASAAsards41 


Y s . 

q J.T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. Z 
ZG Please state where you saw this advt. Z 
PLEVEN PBL OWL. Dd CE TTT 
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WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They néver lo ; 
have been known to wait i ot season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Vick’s FLORAL Guive, 
deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. g200 incash 
—— to those sending cluborders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. Grand offer, chance for all. 


ok ahead nor think. People 


ade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 8%4x10%4 inches. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥ 


‘SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


To our friends who have not already received it, 
we are ready to mail our 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


HIGH-GLASS SEEDS FOR 1891, 


Containing all the novelties of the season, both in 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


| J, M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, 
ORCHIDS, etc. 


A Large Collection of Hot-House and Green- 
House Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 
Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 

Central, South American, ete. 

Hardy Perennials, Peonies, Phloxes, Roses, Clematis. ete. 
New and standard Fruits, Rare and Beautiful Trees 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, ete. 

Catalogues on application. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Is the best new 
early variety 
now before the 
public. You are 
permease intending to 
yuy Seed Potatoes 
this Spring, and if 
you are, why not 


buy the best with new and vigorous life ? 


Our Catalogue is Very Complete on all Farm 
Seeds. Free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
Box 688, CHICAGO. 


The Best of all Cauliflowers 


Is the Perfection. The Snowball, Gilt-edeed and Extra- 
early Erfurt are excellent sorts, but a grower of large ex- 
perience believes that before two years have passed the 
more enterprising market gardeners will have dropped 
these and be raising the Perfection! Price, package. ; 
rer Oz. £4.00. Seed Catalogue free to every one. 
. Jd. H. GREGORY SON, Marblehead, Mass. 














CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if pre- 
ferred. Salesmen wanted everywhere. No ex- 
perience needed. Address, stating age, 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 


5 packets; Verbena 

’ “superb strain.” Lilli- 

| pert Zinnia truly “a 
gem.” Petunia, choice Marigolds, etc. All for 10 cents, 6 


packets if you mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| A.B. HOWARD, SEED GROWER, °Stass?"™ 
SEED POTATOES. 


711) LsSaaaaeanR mut Extra Early Triumph, 
io N \\\ 8 to 10 days Carlier them 
| } ia) any other standard variety. 
il | 1 " | Now planted in the Southern 
qe 
/ } 


\ Nh 
mh, Wt States and Bermuda more 
Hi #} than any other early variety 
{ for shipping North. Sweet 
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. _ | Corn, Peas, Onions, 


Squash,Cabbages, Best Market Gardeners’ Stock. 
ROSES, Plants, Hardy Shrubs and _ Bulbs. 
Field and Ensilage Corn, Seeds of all Kinds. Smal) Fruits. 
Large Catalogue free if you name paper. . 
Cc. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Lorillard Tomato, 


Introduced by us last sea- 
son, is the most solid and 
delicious variety grown ; 
unequalled for forcing or 
garden culture. For 15 
cents we will send, post 
paid, a pkt of the original 
| bd ae ta seed, and our il- 

ustrated catalogue. 

A. D. COWAN 

114 Chambers St. 
P.O. Box 2541, New York. 


| S FED GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD 

| SEED POTATOES, FRUIT. 
| TREES & PLANTS. Our FREE 
| CATALOGUE is concise, accurate, plain, neat. No * big’” 
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pictures. A novelty all will appreciate. No one should 
place an order before sending for it. We aim to 
| please, and sell best goods at Fair Prices. 
Address FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


Prettiest BOOK | 
Ever Printed. | 








~ 

cheap as dirt 

by oz. & Bb. 
One cent a pkg. Up if rare. 
Cheap, pure, best. 1000000 extras. 
Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free. 
R. H. Shumway, Rockford, IL 
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Every FARMER Boy 


Will hail with delight my new Wonder 
Melon, City of Mexico, and will be glad to 
= send 15c. for a pac! from which to 
= grow 200 great, glorious, early melons, 


| prize of $500 in gold for the biggest 
i weld, cropping 134 bu. per acre), 40 bu. 
: eat, 60 bu. Barley, 10) bu. Corn, and 
E; 300 to 500 bu. Potatoes suit you at present 
: high prices. SALZER’S Northerne 
Grown Seeds produce them every time, 
60,000 Bushels 
Seed Potatoes Cheap. 


‘ (i 35 Packages Earliest Vegetable 
Y sufficient for a i as is 














, postpaid, $3.00. 
My new Catalogue is elegantly illustrated, 
= and contains several brilliant colore 
= peates painted from nature, which, when 
== framed, would make fine parlor orna- 
e ments. Send 3c. for same, or we will send 
Catalogue and grain samplesupon receipt 
of Sc., or Catalogue and package of 
City of Mexico Melon for 15 cts. 


ACAIZER 1A ROSE Wis} 











For SPRING 


T R E 2 PLANTING. 


The ocgeetend most complete stock in U.S. of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL Trees, Shrubs, Peonies, ROSES, 
Hardy Plants, Grape Vines, SMALL FRUITS, &c. Illus- 
trated _ descriptive priced Catalogue; also whole- 
sale price list for B 

the trade, FREE. ELLWANGER & ARR 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, N.Y. 


Established over 50 Years. (Mention this paper.) 





850,000 GRAPE VINES 


ies. Also Small Fruits, Trees,&c. Best 
!0OVarieties.. cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 14¢. De- 


scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH. Fredonia, N.Y. 



























5@ NORTHERN GROWN 
et MAY S=resr ED= 
arrest SEEDS 


A VECETABLE CARDEN FOR ONLY .25c. 


Off K 10 We will send one full size package of each of the 
i er 0. following named varieties to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents: Christmas Water Melon, Montreal Market 
Musk Melon, Early Cory Corn, Purple TopMunich Turnip, Early 
Paris Cauliflower, Long Dark Blood Beet, Radish Carmine, To- 
mato Volunteer. Our Illustrated Catalogue which is the finest 
and most complete ever published, contains over 500 illustrations and 
colored plate of DIADEM ROSES, willbe sent to any one ordering this 
collection of secds. _ We make this oifer to introduce NOR 
THERN CROWN SEEDS into all sections. They 

are superior to allothers, Test them and be eonvineed. 
RE Every person sending silver, mentioning this 
paper and number of offer will receive extra a 
package of the famous STREHEAD CABBAGE. Mr. 
Kluve of Kokomo, Ind. ,says:Surehead exceeds anything 
: 1 ever Saw in the cabbage line. Out 
nme 7/72 of some 400 plants not one failed to 
GES make a fine solid head. 


py LL. MAY & CO, 


ASS Seedsmen and Florists, 
IEST.PAUL, MINN. 














BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 



























Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


Over 150 pages illustrating and_describing one of the largest 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the _U. S. 
Best value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 
Eow Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON co., 
: Painesville, Ohio 


. Seeds, Plants, Shrubs Vines, 














sbove sent by mail for 





HARDY DAY-SLOOMING MOON FLOWER. ° : 
Grows from bulbs. Lives out all winter. Increases in 
size and beauty each year. Blooms night and day. The 
flowers are six inches across, and very fragrant. 


RED RIDINC-HOOD PANSY. 
Most beautiful of this popular flower. Large size, deep 
red color. Hazel eye, edged with shining gold. 

Z. HAAGEANA fi, pl. (GOLDEN CLOTH.) 
A beautiful shrubby plant two feet high. A mass of 

»right golden flowers from June to Decem 





iT ber. . 
WILSON’S SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE AND LIVE-STOCK ANNUAL FOR 1891. 
116 pages, 200 fi 


ne engravings, handsome colored plates, full of useful information. The most reliable catalogue 
All thegQ CENTS in postage stamps. A valuable collection of BULBS AND SEEDS 
Address SAMUEL WILSON, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 
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JOHNSON & STOKES 


GARDEN AND FOR “4 mailed FREE toallwhowrite forit. 
| 


UJ ranm maANuat FOR 18 
CHOICE NOVELTIES — | Veeetable SFEDS 


BULBS FOR SUMMER FLOWERS. Fl 
NEWEST GARDEN TOOLS AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. ower 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 & 219 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SEE Our Specialties: Alfalfa, Espersette, KaffirCorn 
Cane, Millet, Seed Corn, Tree Seeds for timber claims and nurseries. 
Everything in the seed line. Catalogues mailed FREE on application. 
KANSAS SEED HOUSE, F, Barteldes & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


Our Novelties: Jerusalem and Kansas King 
Corn, Denver Lettuce and Kansas Stock Melon. 


application. 








DANIELS BROS 
SEED GROWERS & NURSERYMEN 
NoRWwIcH - ENGLAND. 


Send for Catalogue 








MISSOURI NURSERY CO., Louisiana, Mo: 


Salesmen wanted ; Special sds; magnificent outfit free. 


STARK NURSERIES fi2sc8o"3 

| 5 Co,, Louisiana, Mo. 
Founded 1835. Oldestinthe West. Largest in the 
World. BEST of everything. Nearly 600salesmen sell our 
stock in almost every State and Territory ; volume of annual 
sales now exceeds that of any other Nursery. We sell direct 
through our own salesmen, without the aid of tree dealers or 
middlemen, and deliver stock, freight and all charges paid. 











NO TREES 2%: 
Last and bear 


like whole root trees; or like plum, prune and «pricot trees 
on Mariana, the best plum stock grown. Idaho and other 
New & Old Fruits (by mail) ; ornamentals, root grafts— 
everything, Nolargerstockin U.S. Nobetter. No cheaper. 


True Danvers Onion Seed ! 


My seed farm extends into Danvers and I frequently 
buy of the best onion ‘raisers there hundreds of bushels 
of their handsomest onions to raise seed from, sumetimes 
paying five dollarsa barrel. I offer such seed.—new—my 
own growing at 23.00 per 1b, with discount on large quanti- 
ties. Much of the onion seed sold is either too flat or 
too round for true Danvers. Choice Danvers Carrot seed 
$1.08 per lb. Seed Catalogue free to every one. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass. 


$e estes DEED O 


Wa We give you BEST Seeds and 
WSave you Big Money. Buy 
x direct from the growers. Pkts- 
Monly 2 and 3 cts. Send for our 
@ Handsome, Ilust’d Catalogue 

mailed F?~ FREE. Market Gar- 


deners ask for Wholesale Price List, 
PEACH TREES wai rnces on 


. ALNEER BROS. 
R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


urse- 
ries, 

,ouisi- 
na, Mo 


Pike Co. 
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The Sub-Treasury Bill. 


Section 1 provides for a branch of the United 
States Treasury Department, to be known as a 
sub-treasury, to be established at the written 
request of 100 or more citizens in any county 
producing $500,000 worth per annum of cotton, 
wheat, oats, corn and teobaeco. The location for 
the sub-treasury is to be fixed by popular vote, 
also the naming of the manager, and the site must 
be given. These regulations complied with, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be erected 
a suitable building, with such warehouses and 
storing facilities as may be required. Fifty 
million dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
found necessary, is proposed to be appropriated 
for these buildings. Any gain arising from the 
operations of the sub-treasury is to go to the 
United States Treasury. 

SEc. 2. That any owvyer of cotton, wheat, corn, 
oats or tobacco may deposit the same in the sub- 
treasury nearest the point of its production and 
receive therefor treasury notes, equal at the date 
of deposit to eighty per centum of the net value of 
such products at the market price, said price to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under rules and regulations prescribed, based 
upon the price current in the leading cotton, 
tobaceo or grain markets of the United States; 
but no deposit consisting in whole or in part of 
cotton, tobacco or grain imported into this coun- 
try shall be received under the provisions of this 
act. 

SEc. 4. That the treasury notes issued under 
this act shall be receivable for customs, and shall 
be a full legal tender for all debts, both public 
and private, and such notes when held by any 
national banking association shall be counted as 
part of its lawful reserve 

SEc. 5. It shall be the duty of the manager of a 
sub-treasury when cotton, grain, or tobacco is re- 
ceived by bim on deposit, as above provided, to 
give a warehouse receipt showing the amount and 
grade or quality of such cotton, tobacco, or grain, 
and its value at date of deposit; the amount of 
treasury notes the sub-treasury has advanced on 
the product; that the interest on the money so ad- 
vanced is at the rate of one per centum per an- 
num; expressly stating the amount of insurance, 
weighing, classing, warehousing, and other charges 
that will run against such deposit of cotton, grain, 
or tobacco. All such warehouse receipts shall be 
negotiable by indorsement. 

SEC. 6. That the cotton, grain, or tobaceo de- 
posited in the sub-treasury under the provisions of 
this act may be redeemed by the holder of the 
warehouse receipt herein provided for, either at 
the sub-treasury in which the product is deposited, 
or at any other sub-treasury, by the surrender of 
such warehouse receipt and the payment in lawful 
money of the United States of the same amount 
originally advanced by the sub-treasury against 
the product, and such further amount as may be 
necessary to discharge all interest that may have 
aecrued against the advance of money made on 
the deposit of produce, and all insurance, ware- 
house, and other charges that attach to the pro- 
duct for warehousing and handling. All lawful 
money received at the sub-treasury as a return of 
the actual amount of money advanced by the Gov- 
ernment against farm products as above specified 
shall be returned, with a full report of the trans- 
action to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall 
make record of the transaction and cancel and 
destroy the money so returned. A sub-treasury 
that receives a warehouse receipt as above pro- 
vided, together with the return of the proper 
amount of lawful money and all charges as herein 
provided, when the product for which it is given 
is stored in some other sub-treasury, shall give an 
order on such other sub-treasury for the delivery 
of the cotton, grain, or tobacco, as the case may be, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall provide 
for the adjustment between sub-treasuries of all 
charges. 

SEC. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
seribe such rules and regulations as are necessary 
for governing the details of the management of 
the sub-treasuries, fixing the salary, bond and 
responsibility of each of the managers of sub- 
treasuries (provided that the salary of any mana- 
ger of asub-treasury shall not exceed the sum of 
$1,500 per annum), holding the managers of sub- 
treasuries personally responsible on their bonds 
for weights and classifications of all produce, pro- 
viding for the rejection of unmerchantable grades 
of cotton, grain or tobacco, or for such as may be 
in bad condition; and shall provide rules for the 
sale at public auction of all cotton, corn, oats, 
wheat or tobacco that has been placed on deposit 
for a longer period than twelve months, after due 
notice published. The proceeds of the sale of 
such product shall be applied, first, to the reim- 
bursement to the sub-treasury of the amount 
originally advanced, together with all charges; 
and, second, the balance shall be held on deposit 
for the benefit of the holder of the warehouse 
receipt, who shall be entitled to receive the same 
on the surrender of his warehouse receipt. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall also provide rules 
for the duplication of any papers in case of loss 
or destruction. 





$$ 
The Greatest Farm Journal on Earth.—I can- 
not possibly get along without the greatest farm 
journal on earth. That is the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Yours for an ever increasing circula- 
tion. FRED T. LAUFORD, Vinton Co., Ohio. 





Lost Without It.—I am more than pleased with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and am really lost 
without it. 
my life. 


I feel that 1 must have it the rest of 
MRS. E. ARMSTRONG, Pierce Co., Wash. 
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Here shown is the most magnificent flowering vine in culti- 
vation, either for the house or garden, for it is loaded with 
bloom every day in the year. In the house it can be trained 
all around a window, and will be a solid wreath of bloom 
both summer and winter. In the garden, its charming 
beauty surpasses everything. Flowers, intense scarlet, 
tipped with yellow, the most brilliant and striking combina- 
tion, and borne by the thousand, each flower keeping perfect 
over a month before fading. It is of the easiest culture, and 
sure to thrive for any one with ordinary care. It can be 
trained on a trellis, strings, or used for drooping from hang- 
ing baskets; in any way a perfect mass of the most lovely 
—— flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the branches. 
== = = g Its great beauty and novelty attract every eye. Supply 
limited, and this ofter will not appear again. Order at once, and if you are not ready for the plants now we 
will send them later: just when you say. PRICE of strong plants, of the true variety, ALREADY 
BUDDED OR BLOOMING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 80 cents each, two for 
50 cents, five for $1. To every order we will add another elegant novelty free. : 
THE GREAT SPIDER LILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
® bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 
ure white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsurpassed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest, and 
foveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom. 25 cents each, three for 50 centa, post-paid, or 
for 60 cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, 2 Superb Seed Novelty and Catalogue. 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25ce. | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses “ “  "25e.| 5  “ Cacti, different sortsnamed, — 50e 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 50c. ' 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, alldifferent, 50c. 


SPECIAL OFFER The above liberal offers are made to introduce our superior goods. We will send, 
® post-paid, everything offered for only $2.50: Manettia, Spider Lily, Gladiolus 


roses, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cacti, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 
‘2 BI , . Cc (A superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


Tub 

OUR BLUE CATALOGUE. SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple —t Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers. Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phloxes, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
ete Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering shrubs. 


This elegant and expensive Catalogue will be sent for only TE. CENTS, which is 
only a part of its cost to us, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


FREE, Address JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. TV. 








50e. 
Oc. 















6pkts. Flower Seeds, 10c. 5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 10c. Full 
size pkts. All different. 1000agents wanted 





50,000 PEACH Trees, etc. 


FRUIT TREES. 


FE sarciteer es, cataiogwe Fee BIG PRIZE 


Send 


list of wants in Nursery Stock and get 
an estimate by return mail. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern,Pa. 
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AMERICAN 


SEED POTATO CATALOGUE 


MY SEED POTATOES are grown from the Choicest Stock, in the virgin lands 

of the cold North-East. I have the best New and Standard Sorts, and warrant 
them superior to all others for seed. I raise my SEED CORN 150 miles Farther 
North than the North line of Vermont, and for Early Crops my CARDEN SEEDS 


; I offer this season my new HARBINGER POTATO, which I believe will be 
the Great Market Potato of the future. And my new EARLY BRYANT CORN, 


a handsome yellow variety, the Earliest of All. s _Lo 
everywhere. My fine new Catalogue Mailed Free. @@~ Name this Paper and address 


CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Maine. 


AGRICULTURIST. 





| FepRuary, 














I have Special Low Freight Rates 














variety of 





Mention this paper. 


SEEDS 


Flower Seeda, nearly 1, 
oe po all sizes, forma and colors, value.................0. 15 
1 package New Shirley Poppy or French Giant Pansy, value.... 
“ 1 Conditional Certificate or Order for seeds, your choice, value....... 
> 1 Copy Park’s Floral Guide, enlarged, new and instructive, value.... 
All ef these with Macazrne for only 10 cts.! 
J and a welcome guest to every flower lover.” You'll be delighted. Send 10 cents at once, 
and tell your friends te send. Don’t wait. 
ox : GEO. W. PAR 
Park’s New Rose Budget, all about Roses, superbly illustrated, only 10 cts. 18 splendid Roses, 


zine, a charming monthly, and we will send you as a /ree gift 







“BE CIVEN AWAY! SE 


Send 10 cents for 3 months trial of Park’s Floral Maga. 





000 kinds, yielding an astonishing 












The Maaazrne is “ bright as a Marigold, 






This advertisement will not appear again. # 
, Seedsman and Florist, Libont. reo 


















2 FREE 


Supplies for Farmers & Gardeners, 
wantro 2OW 2nd REAP 

40 EARS EXPERIENCE ‘. Apply NOW 
A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, Bo 


OUR CATALOGUE OR 
SEED BOOK ISFREE on 
APPLICATION. WE SELL 


Our ** Seed took” is well arranged and 
instructive to amateurs or professionals 
who want present day common sense ideas. 
TRUE BLUE SEEDS 
ARE THE SEEDS TO SUCCESS. 
as growers has taught usa how to produce Seed, famous for 
quality, and hew to please customers. We offer a new Tomato, 
for the SEED BOOK, Address 
x 170, CoLumBus, OHio 








want them again, 
no fear of that. 





TRE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
Yes our Seeds are THE BEST there is, that’s all— 
mone can be better, and if you plant them once, you will 

OUR SEEDS, ROSES, 


especially Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, etc., are known everywhere and sent everywhere fostpatd. 
If you don’t know a better place, send your orders to us, but first write for our NEW GUIDE—a valuable 


Book 124 pp. FREE, and see how much a little money willdo. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. WEST GROVE. PA. 








GRAPE 


N 1AG 

and all old ard new 
varieties. Extra Quality, 
Warranted true. 
est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 


EATO 


Also other SMALL FRUITS. New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


s0We= 


on WINES 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 











Z| SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 








culia 
P PE 
KNAPSAC SP 
Currants Goose 
FRUIT ALWA 
Catal 
stock of 


Y' 


erries, 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plum Cur- 
revented by spraying with the EXCELSIOR 
GRAPE and POTATO ROT prevented by using 


EXCELSIOR 


YER; also injurious insects whic 
aspberries and Strawberries. PE 
T GOOD PRICES. 


SSE 
ue showing SPERMS J insects to fruits mailed free. Large 
ruit Trees, Vines and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 


Address, WM. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 








Fi p SMALL FRUITS, 
mail’ TREES; VINES; 
SEEDS, Rives tno Bashers. 


Everything for the fruit grower. 4¢> Prices Low. 
Estimates Free. You save one half by seeing our list. 
NEW FRUITS A SPECIALT 


Cc Y. 
quai! FREE. EW. REID,P#*2GE20RT, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES Ano PLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a large and fine stock 
of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, _ Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, spring of 1891, mailed free. Fstablished 1852. 


BLOOMINGTON PHENIX NURSERY 





SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., Proprietors, BLOOMINGTON, ILL 





THE NEW TOMATO! 


From Canada ought to be extra early, and is sent out as 
such. At the Experiment Stations they speak highly of it 
and numbers of growers testify to its earliness, product- 
iveness, large size, roundness, rich color, and freedom 
from rot. Per package li cts. 5 packages for 60 cts. You 
will find it only in my Seed Catalogue, which is sent 
FREE to everybody. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES 


Plants of Best Quality. Warrantedtrue to name. Lowest 
Prices. Largest Stock and Assortment of Old and New 


Varieties. Send for Price List. 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo. 








Six days earlier than 
any variety tested atthe 
Agricult’l Ex. Grounds 
at Geneva, N. Y. Color 
greenish-white; pulp 
lender, sweet and de- 
licious. The only grape 
that ranks first both in 
earliness and quality. 
Each vine sealed with 
j F our registered trade- 

“otione. AD mark label. Send me | 
circulars giving turtner information, Agents wante 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct 



















1 Two packets, the ele. 
SEEDS FREE! gant Mist Flower 
and New Mexican Fire Plant, or 

mer Poinsettia, the best of all annual foli- 
age plants, 3 feet tall, the leaves blotched with 
scarlet, both free to all who send three letter 
stamps (6c.), before March 1, for my new Floral 
: \ Cat., which contains an elegant colored plate of 
rare Blue and Pink Water Lilies. Vor cight stamps (16e.), 
will send Cat. and Ten packets for trial (worth 85c.), all 
choicest new crop seeds, Viz. :—35 varieties mixed Double Asters ; 
60 vars. Prize Sweet William; 30 vars. New Giant fl. Phlox; 
50 vars. Japanese Pinks; 38 vars. improved Double Poppies ; 
Fire Plant; Miste-fl., etc. Sure to grow; everybody pleased! 
GQODELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., MASS. 





| 





Y INS outer 


ea) 
Our PERFECTION stira 
= the liquid automatically and 
will spray 100 trees per hour. 


We 


new and improved machines, including a new, 
Knapsack Sprayer for Vineyards and Nurseries. 


place on the market this season ter 
Also an smpeonee Horsepower Apparatus at low price. Circu- 





lars FREE. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.Lockport,N. ¥; 
Gio ia i oie ae a= ade i= Re ie RE. 





PLANT BED CLOTH 
for Hot Beds, Cold Frames, Tobacco Plant Beds, ete., used 
in place of glass by prominent growers. Waterproof 
Stack Covers and Hay Caps, Wagon and Agricultural 
Implement Covers, from 2!4c per square foot. Agents 
wanted. Apply to 
NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CoO., 
27 South St., New York, N. Y. 
Our Plant Bed Muslin can be had at the principal Dry 
Goods Jobbers, Seedsmen and Agricultural Implement Dealers. 


“Yale” Strawberry. 


The coming LATE Strawberry for the table, for canning, 
or for Market. For further information send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S, SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


INVESTORS 


Shouid get information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 
Bonds 


19% 
Stocks “46% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not abs0e 
lutely control. The investments we now have are as 
secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than any we have offered in the last ten 
years. We can refer to the leading banksin New York, 
and toour4,000 patrons. Weare under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L.M. CO. 


319 Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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PAYING 





GO SOUTH YOUNG MAN. 


750,000 Acres of Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Lands. 750,000 Acres of U. S. 
Government Lands, 


The former for sale in tracts to suit purchasers. 
The latter open to Homestead Entry 
to cyclones, 


or Pre-emption. 

WHY G0 WES encounter blizzards, 

droughts, extreme heat in Summer, 
and extreme cold in Winter, when you can, with less ex- 
pense and greater facility, reach the SOUTH and locate 
in the States of Mississippi and Alabama, where cheap 
lands, good health, good water, and abundant rainfall, a 
mild climate, (blizzards, cyclones and sunstrokes being 
equally unknown), good markets for your products and 
unsurpassed shipping facilities, are the inducements 
offered? On November llth and 25th, December 9th and 
23d, 1890, January 13th and 27th and February 10th and 24th, 
1891, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad — y will place on 
sale at St Louis, Mo., and Cairo, IIL, ROUN TRIP 
HOME SEEKING TICKETS to all points on the line of 
the road south of Jackson, Tenn., at one fare for the 
round trip, good to return within 30 days after date of sale. 
and with privilege of stopping off at pleasure going and 
returning within final limit of ticket. For further infor- 
mation in regard to rates, address G. W. KING, General 
Passenger Agent, Mobile, Alabama, or J. N. EBERLE. 
L. & I. Agent St. Louis, Mo. For information in regard 
to lands, address ALABAMA LAND AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT CO., Or HENRY FONDE, President, 
Mobile, Alabama. Maps, Pamphlets and full infor- 


mation mailed free. 
FARM 7 


If so Write, for Free cata- 
Best and newest Map of Virginia, 20 cents. 
HENRY L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 
RALEIGH, N. C,. has been 


logue. 
JNO. T. PATRICK, chosen, through Southern Gov- 


ernors, to send out infurmation to those wishing to invest 
in the South. 
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Woman’s Place on the Farm. 


_—— 

“ Acricultural depression” and ‘overprodue- 
tion’ often mean nothing but lack of adaptability 
to existing circumstances and neglect to look out 
in time for more than one source of income to 
maintain a footing and support a family. In this 
connection women have to play a principal part, 
each member taking hold earnestly, and all work- 
ing harmoniously together for the good of the 
whole. When we hear of a prosperous and success- 
ful farmer we will find in almost every case that 
the women folks in the house have a hand in the 
work. It needs not constant drudgery but an in- 
telligent understanding to look after details per- 
taining to household, farm, and garden work. 
Stick to a place and improve it, and success will 
surely come in the end. 

When a millionaire in a city dies and it becomes 
known that he was a poor country lad, half a 
dozen more will be encouraged to try their fortune 
and leave their rural homes for imaginary wealth. 
And the girls? In manufacturing communitiese 
they had rather work in the mill than in God’s 
free air and enjoy, with less glitter, a healthier life. 

In farm life sudden emergencies will arise where 
a woman has to choose between a great loss or 
depend on self help. To act judiciously in such 
cases requires not only presence of mind and force 
of will, but practical knowledge and training are 
not easily acquired. Why can we not have schools 
for farmers’ girls where gardening and housekeep- 
ing is taught? Our National Government makes 
liberal appropriations for the education of farm- 
ers’ boys; why not apply a little of it for the edu- 
cation of our girls ? 

MRs. W. SELIGER, Hartford Co., Conn. 
—— PS —— -_—-——— 
A Grateful Contestant. 
oe 

Yours of December 16 received, containing check 
for $100 for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize 
for the third largest yield of potatoes on one acre, 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize crop com- 
petition for 1890, which was awarded to me for my 
yield of seven hundred and forty-five bushels and 
twenty-five pounds, as announced in the AGRICUL- 
TURIST for December. I wish to thank you for 
your courtesy and promptness in the late compe- 
tition. I can honestly say that with all the deal- 
ings I have ever had with papers and magazines I 
consider the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the most 
reliable of themall. It has honestly and faithfully 
earried out everything in connection with this 
great contest, and I consider it the best and most 
interesting agricultural journal in America. I 
think this prize crop competition has been a great 
benefit to farmers everywhere. Those who have 
entered the contest have learned by experience and 
others by observation that by the liberal use of 
commercial fertilizers and a thorough cultivation 
of the soil large crops can be grown successfully 
and with much more profit than by the old method 
of farming. Lintend to plant all of my potatoes 
as prize acres another season. 

P. H. REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. 
eee eee 

No Farmer With Push Can do Without It.—No 
farmer with a push in him worth a cent can do 
without the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. There 
is nothing like it published anywhere in the world. 

MARK BENSLEY, Queensland. 








Always Welcome.—I have read the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for many years, and cannot do 
without it. It is always welcome. : 

D. A. CROWELL, Nevada Co., Cal. 


THE WONDERFUL TOMATO. 


“LOGAN’S GIANT,” weighing 2 to 3 lbs each. Very 
early, beautiful, aeavy bearers. Quality unequalled. The 
only tomato ever grown whose seeds, after three (3) years’ 
tests, have sold for their weight in gold! Send for 
proof. Seeds for 25 bushels $1.00, tor 200 bushels $6.0u, cash 
With order. 

DAVID LOGAN & CO., Meadville, Pa. 


AGIC LANTERNS 


SLIDES, &c, 
For EXHIBITIONS. 
AHEAD OF ALL—Our 3-wick 
Oil Lamp. Great Light. 
No Smoke. 


Send for Catalogue. 


C.T. MILLIGAN, 


=928 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 



















We will fur- 
Dish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
== : \ Iron or Steel 
= £3 = with full direc- 

A me. y tions and low 

" 4 prices. 
GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 


SU PE RiOrr STEEL 


: ROOFING 


Made of 


Strictly Genuine Steel. 











\ WS NS he SX 
LARRY ESSERE tofigh py, = A 


Write for Catalogue, Z L 
samples and price list. f Also SIDING, CEILINGS, etc. 
KAN 


NEBERG ROOFING CO., Canton Ohio. 





A Saw Mill for light power at a low 
price was introduced first by us. Many 
are in use; many are wanted. If you 
want one remember that 


$188. 00—A Saw Mill For—$200.00 


are our figures, and that no better, sub- 
stantial, durable small mill can be found. 
Address the old stand, 


The Lane & Bodley Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ESTABLISHED I851. 





ESTABLISHED JAN. RP 


1866. 
PATENT WATER PROOFED 









CHEAP Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF; Patent method 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. Q(7Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 











FR Bést Hay PALBSES 


[ALL STEEL PRESSES.] 





DRESS PKDEDERICK &. 








ALIFORNIA. 


AN’T YOU MOVE? 
A CAPITAL OF $2,000. 
L. ocATED PROPERLY 
IN THE MOST PRODUCTIVE AND 
F INEST CLIMATE THERE IS. 


OucuHT TO BE 

RETURNING YOU YEARLY 

Not LESS THAN $3,000.00 NET 
INCOME! VESTMENTSIN PROPORTION. 
A WISE MAN WILL INVESTICATE 


this. He will learn how to ee — 
Solicitors for ? MORRIS & GANSE, arent 
SThimothy Paige, Esq. § EDWARD C. KEMBLE, Chicago 








VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The great fruit and grain growing section of the State. 
Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Iealtth fine. 
Near the great markets. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 


Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
L. D. AYLETT & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 


Persons desiring authoritative informa- 

, tion concerning the agriculture. mines 

Vm _emOr manufactures of Montana, its re- 

sources and advantages, with industrial and labor statis- 

tics, can receive, postage FREE, pamphlets, maps, etc., or 
answer to special inquiries, by addressing 


The Chamber of Commerce, Helena, Montana. 


Rich Soil, Big Crops, and a 
near market enables farmers 
to make 

















Long time, low rates and small payments. 


O.M. Barnes, Land Commissioner, 
——LANSING, MICHIGAN.— 











OUT OF PAPER? | 


If so, and you wish to obtain the leading papers of the day, 
when purchasing, ask your statiouer for, and insist on having 

B LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputation in 
every State and Territory on account of their excellent quality 
and reasonable price. If your stationer does not keep them, 
and will not get them for you, donot accept any others, but 
send us your name, mentioning ‘American Agriculturist,” 
and we will forward you our complete set of 


__ SAMPLES FREE! | 


We send full information as to price, styles, size, etc., also 
samples and price of stamping your initial, monogram, crest, 
coat-of arms, street address, etc.. upon the paper. 


om my Fre AES. SOM EA NY; 


~ SEDGWIGK Fm Fae 














wWese. 


ete: 
SeS<5-< 


purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO, RICHMOND, IND. 


General Eastern Agent, EDWARD SUTTON, 
300 Market street, Philadelphia. 





BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


STUMP PULLER 
° 


WABRANTED 
THEBEST -@ 

Practical Stump 

Puller made. = 










So intheU.8. 
n ree Days Trial. 
On runners, Workeaby 2men. 
LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Price, to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
3 Westerville, O. 


SCRIBNER’S 


—AND— 


Loc Book. 


Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws: Care of Saws; 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure: Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 
ing Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 


(> Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. ¥. 

















Over One Million sold. 





URGANS ty BIGYGLES 


with no extra chatye. Mfrs Price|Ours 

90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs $90) $70 
Mercury Diamond Safety, allsteel ‘“ $100) $75 
Springfield Roadster. headersimposs “ $120] $70 
>a) Amer. Champion, highest grade, ‘ $1001 $60 
Others as cheap,all makes new or ihd, lowest prices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & CO., 93 GSt., Peoria, Ill. 











D. L. HUNTLEY & CO., WHOLESALE TAILORS 


DO THE GREATEST MAIL ORDER BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Ma 
alogue containing thirty-six elegant cloth samples sent free upon receipt of six cents to 
pay postage. Don’t be a Mark by not investigating. Address, 

ED. L. HUNTLEY & CO., P. O. BOX 667, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ificent cat- 
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ANIMAL AILMENYS. 


. Continued from Page 102.) 
the hoofs of the hind feet of an ugly bull. Nor is 
it less dangerous to operate upon the fore feet. It 
requires that the animal shall be tightly and 
securely fastened. An ox-shoeing frame is the 
best and safest. But it is neither safe nor easy to 
put an ugly bull in to the ox-frame, for they are as 
obstinate as a hog and as “strong as a bull.” 
Bulls should always have a strong yard within 
which is the stall, so arranged as to have the ani- 
mal shut in or out, at pleasure. Bulls should be 
permitted to see what is going on around the yard 
in which they are kept. They will not chafe and 
fret, nor will they be half so dangerous to handle. 


The same rule holds good with stallions. Animals 
are made ugly by brutal treatment. Pampered 


brutes, deprived of healthful exercise and suffer- 
ing cruel treatment, are unfit to propagate their 
Like begets like. 


species. 





Nux Vomica.—Jeremiah V. Stetson, Washington 
Co., N. Y., desires to know how mueh nux vomicz 
ean be given to a dog having the * distemper,” and 
what are the symptoms of poisoning from it. Nux 
vomiea given in poisonous doses produces tremb- 
ling, twitching of the voluntary muscles, and 
violent tetanie spasms, which gradually become 
more frequent and severe, and from their involv- 
ing the glottis, diaphragm and muscles of respira- 
tion cause death, usually by asphyxia, sometimes 
by debility of the heart. Many a poisoned dog by 
nux vomica has been supposed to have been 
‘‘mad.”’ The symptoms and mode of death are 
very like tetanus, except that by the poison the 
symptoms are intermittent, violent and speedily 
fatal. Poison should be only handled by skilled 
kands. Human life should never be endangered 
by carelessness. 





Diseased Sheep.—C. F. Osborne & Brother, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y.: The Sfate of New York has no 
special laws referring to contagious diseases of 
sheep. The act of April 15, 1878, is general in its 
application to all classes of domestic animals. It 
provides that ‘*whenever any infectious or con- 
tagious disease affecting domestic animals shall 
be brought into or break out in this State, it shall 
be the duty of the governor to take measures to 
suppress the same promptly, and to prevent the 
same from spreading.” Other sections provide 
for proclaiming the existence of the disease; 
quarantining every farm where such disease 
exists; make it the duty of sheriffs and deputy 
sheriffs to enforce the quarantine; destroying 
incurably diseased animals, etc. Some. of the 
new Western States have special laws relating to 
seab in sheep — isolating and giving remedial 
treatment to infected flocks, ete. 





Hard-Milking Heifers. —J. L. Freasier, Chero- 
kee Co., Kansas, has a grade Jersey heifer that 
promises to make a fine milker but she milks so 
hard there is danger of her losing her milk. We 
are asked if there is any way of expanding the 
opening in the teat so as to remedy the evil. With 
an old cow that is a hard milker there is nothing 
to be done, but with a young heifer we would not 
Make a little plug out of hard wood, the 
point not too sharp. It must be about the eighth 
of an inch in diameter for half an inch, then 
slightly smaller for a quarter of an inch, then 
swell to two-eighths of an inch in diameter. This 
inserted in the teat and allowed to remain there 
will expand the muscles. Before inserting the 
plug the teat should be well greased and manipu- 
lated to make it soft and pliable, also grease the 
plug. The depression in the plug is intended to 
prevent it from dropping out. 


despair. 





Eeczema.— C. D., Franklin Co., Mo., has a three- 
years-old mare in foal, with white feet and blaze 
face, running at pasture, that has a scaly eruption 
on the white parts of the legs and face, especially 
affecting the nose. He desires to know what it is 
and how to cure it. This is eczema, and, though 
generally chronic or hereditary in animals having 
much white on the thin skin of the nose, face, and 
legs, yet it may be greatly relieved by the perse- 
vering application of tincture of iodine twice a 
week and the rubbing of vaseline over the erup- 
tion with the hand every day. It is always worse 
in summer from the irritation of flies, grasses, 
stubble, and other irritants. It is because of this 
affection of the white parts of horses that a popu- 


i 


| 
| 
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lar prejudice exists against horses having much 
white, or white markings, or white feet, though 
probably white hoofs are as tough as black. In 
hot climates the lighter the color of the horse the 
less he suffers from the rays of the sun. 





Cow’s Milk and Malaria; Goat’s Milk.—A sub- 
seriber is about to go to Alaska for a residence on 
business, and as he has read that cows in a 
malarious section give unhealthy milk, desires to 
know whether it is so, and what breed of cows 
would be most likely to do well in that cold, wet 
country. Cows do suffer from cold, wet, malarious 
sections, but it is doubtful if well sheltered and 
properly fed cows in Alaska would fail to yield 
healthy milk. Small hardy Ayreshire cows would 
doubtless prove as satisfactory as any breed. The 
power to adapt themselves to changes of soil, 
climate, valley or mountain sections, is remark- 
able in nearly all the breeds of cows—cattle. The 
Jersey seems to do wellin the Southern and North- 
ern States, and in Canada, and yet they are natives 
of an island having a mild, moist climate, 

Goat’s milk has been recommended by Oriental 
physicians as a preventive of fevers. This is a 
rich, nutritious milk. The mother goat gives 
about a gallonaday. These animals endure ex- 
posure and confinement well. All milk is health- 
ful and seems to exert a salutary influence in 
irritation of the throat and lungs caused by cold 
and damp latitudes. Though not so good, canned 
milk should be more generally used where good 
sound fresh milk is not attainable. 





Valuable Disinfectants. — An excellent disin- 
fectant, wash, and gargle, either for the house or 
stable, and a serviceable gargle for sore throat, 
aphthous ulcers of the mouth, or cleansing sores or 
ulcers, is the following, called “ Chlorolum”’ 

— of Alum 1344 ah, 
Water. ° 1 gallon. 
This is chez 1p and not at all poisonous. A cheap, 
efficient disinfectant and wash may be made by 

mixing 

Sulphate of zine (white vitriol)....... 

Carbolic acid (crude)........ 60.2 ees 15 ounce. 

OS ES eee ere re 1 gallon. 
This is poisonous and should be used externally on 
bruises, burns, or cuts, as well as a stable disin- 
fectant. It is useful for the cure of canker of the 
ear of dogs. A powerful disinfectant and wash 
for old sores, galls, thrush, offensive hoofs and 
horns, and for stables is the following: 


ee Or nn 25 ke se auak seo asa xs 16 ounces. 
Chloride of zinc = 8 ounces. 
a ee ere 1 gallon. 


A pint toa galion of water is strong enough. 
This should be kept in a jug or demijohn, marked 
* Poison,” and with all medicines properly labeled 
and kept in a locked closet there need be no acci- 
dents. Every farmer should have at least a box 
for medicines such as may be prescribed before 
the veterinarian arrives. 


.1 ounce. 


Catarrh of Domestic Animals.—Common colds 
are very frequent among cattle, horses, sheep, and 
swine. The fever is shown by the dullness of the 
affected animals, which to an ordinary observer 
would be the first symptom noticed. Poultry are 
equally liable to colds. After the fever and duli- 
ness the cough is the most prominent sign of ail- 
ment. To the professionali man and to the more 
close observer the mucous membrane of the eyes 
and nose are seen to be red. The eye weeps and 
the “nose runs.” The tendency of irritation 
of the mucous membranes is to pass downward. 
When it reaches the fauces it is commonly called 
sore throat; on reaching the larynx it is termed 
laryngitis; so, also, on its descent into the bron- 
ehial tubes through which the air reaches the 
lungs it is termed bronchitis. Catarrh, or cold, is 
far more common in the damp, cool seasons of the 
spring and fall. The causes usually are damp, 
eold, checked perspiration, or contagion. There- 
fore, work horses and oxen are more liable to it 
from becoming chilled after sweating. The promi- 
nent symptoms of catarrh are chill, tremors, in 
eattle arched back, dullness, dry nose, tender 
spine, hot ears and horns at the roots; the pulse 
is more rapid than natural, and the breathing 
quickened; then follows cough and mucous secre- 
tion, as seen in the eyes and nose, at first thin and 
watery, becoming thicker and yellowish; the eye- 
lids look swollen and puffy; the visible mucous 
membranes are redder, and a tenacious discharge 
soon becomes more or less abundant. All the 
signs of weakness become more manifest — dull- 
ness, fever, mueous discharge, rough coat, loss of 


appetite, high-colored urine, constipation, loss of 
flesh, or, in the milch cow, great decrease of milk. 
Horses cough more than cattte because they are 
compelled to exercise more. Fowls sneeze and 
look dull. The inexperienced cali simple catarrh 
roup. But simple catarrh or cold is not roup, but 
if neglected it may become contagious. The treat- 
ment is simple, and may be summed up in good 
nursing. Good nursing may be shown by placing 
the animals afflicted in dry, warm, well-ventilated 
shelter. Cattle and horses should be blanketed 
and given warm flaxseed tea, in which a teaspoon- 
ful of aromatic spirits of ammonia or an ounce of 
sweet spirits of niter is mixed, night and morning. 
Six ounces of linseed oil may be given to cattle, 
and to horses a small ball of aloes. Pigs may have 
the flaxseed tea in milk, in which half of the 
quantity of either of the spirits above advised 
may be given. Stables, pens, and hen - houses 
should be kept clean. The diet should consist of 
bran mashes, gruel, linseed tea, and boiled roots 
—beets, mangels, carrots, or potatoes. For fowls, 
stale bread soaked in hot milk, in which a tea- 
spoonful of red pepper is mixed, should be given 
night and morning, 


Dried Grains as a Manure. 


—— 





Several subscribers have recently inquired as to 
the value of dried grains as a fertilizer. The ques- 
tion is answered by Joseph Harris as follows: The 
chemists of several of our leading Experiment Sta- 
tions have agreed to estimate the trade value of 
the ingredients in raw materials and chemicals 
as follows: 


Nitrogen in the form of ammonia and in dry and fine 

ground fish, meat, and blood.. 9 cents per pound 
Jn nitrate of soda and nitrate of potash. * | (ia 
In fine ground bone and tankage........164 “ 
In cottonseed meal and castor pomace. 5 8 2 
In fine ground medium bone and tankage 13 3 ” id 
In medium bone and tankage...... 01g “« bad 6s 
In coarser bone and tankage. . ‘ a - * n 
In hair, horn shavings, and coarse ‘fish 

ce. eae aa nen om, Sees Fi metre ane eg ss se 


The value of phosphoric acid is estimated all the 
way from two cents a pound to eight cents a 
pound according to its availability as plant food. 
Potash in a form of muriate is estimated at four 
and a half cents a pound, and in the form of sul- 
phate at six cents. It will be seen that the nitro- 
gen in coarse fish scrap is estimated at eight cents 
a pound and in “fine ground fish” at nineteen 
cents per pound. The figures used at the present 
time are somewhat reduced, but the difference 
between the different forms of nitrogen is here 
maintained. 

The directors of our Experiment Stations when 
giving an estimate of a commercial fertilizer adopt 
the following rule: * The organic nitrogen in super- 
phosphates, special manures, and mixed fertiliz- 
ers of a high grade is usually valued at the highest 
figure, namely, nineteen cents per pound, it being 
assumed that the organic nitrogen is derived from 
the best sources.” To those who place implicit 
confidence in these estimates this is rather a start- 
ling assumption. The fact is that this whole sub- 
ject of the estimated value of fertilizing materials 
needs a thorough investigation. 

A ton of fresh grains contains about 1,500 pounds 
of water and 500 pounds of dry substance. The ton 
contains fifteen and a half pounds nitrogen, eight 
pounds phosphoric acid, and one pound of potash. 
If we estimate the nitrogen at fifteen cents per 
pound, the phosphoric acid at five cents per pound 
and the potash at five cents, the ton of fresh grains 
would be worth for manure $2.77. A ton of dry 
grains, absolutely free from water, would contain 
sixty-two pounds of nitrogen, worth $9.30, thirty- 
two pounds of phosphoric acid, worth $1.60, and 
four pounds potash, worth twenty cents, oy ii total 

value of $11.10 per ton. 

The fact is, however, that the nitrogen is not 
worth fifteen cents a pound. It is true, however, 
that a fertilizer manufacturer might mix the dry 
grains with this manure and the chemists would 
give him credit for it at fifteen cents a pound or 
possibly at nineteen cents a pound. But their 
estimate is based on “trade value” and not on 
agricultural value. No one can seriously believe 
that a pound of insoluble nitrogen in grains or 
eottonseed cake, or bran, or clover hay, or stable 
manure is worth as much as a pound of soluble 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda. The latter is now 
cheaper than ever before known. It can be bought 
at wholesale for $40 per ton, and as a ton contains 
320 pounds of nitrogen, the cost of the nitrogen is 
only twelve and a half cents per pound, and the: 
nitrogen is immediately available for the plants. 
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LAN TH : ELI EF... follows the use of Compound Oxy- 


1 yr \ genis permanent. It is a revitalizer not a stimulant: out West batteries of 

: lightning turn the air to nourishing ozone. In Drs. Starkey and Palen’s labor- 
atory the Oxygen is vitalized by charges of electricity. The analogy is per- 
fect; the results are the same. A few inhalations of Compound Oxygen break 
up the severest colds; a few more will settle your asthma, and the persistent 
use of ozone Home Treatment (which lasts three months) has cured many a 
case of consumption. 

In order to inhale the Oxygen, the simple apparatus that holds it is put 
in a tin cup of hot water. The heat releases the contents--you breathe them. 
At once a current of warm oxygenated vapor permeates the entire breathing 
surface. Clots in the lungs simply melt before it. Suffocating obstructions 
of mucus give away, and disused air cells eagerly open up to receive and appropriate this 
fresh food. But these points, strong as they are, do not constitute the important feature of 
this treatment. Compound Oxygen being vitalized nourishment fills the system with new 
vigor--vigor that does not disappear when you discontinue the use of this remedial agent. 
In this way Compound Oxygen is powerful to remove your Catarrh or Consumption, your 
Rheumatism or Neuralgia. It does not matter so much what the specific trouble may be- 
Here’s a word of incorsement : 


e] 







Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: gusted with the name of medicine, it required 
strong persuasion before I consented to try your 
Treatment. 

“Knowing what your Compound Oxygen Treat- “The result was entirely unexpected by me. 


ment has done for me, and some of my acquain- | Since using it I am now, and have been nearly 


No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tances, I consider it my duty to let the fact be 
known whenever I have an opportunity. 

“I firmly believe that your Compound Oxygen 
treatment saved my life. Lung and stomach 
trouble of several years standing were slowly but 
surely breaking down my health, and my natur- 
ally strong constitution, in spite of all the efforts 
of some of our best doctors to prevent it. 

“It was the general opinion among my relatives 
and the employes in the Custom House that death 
would soon relieve me from my misery. Terrible 


eight months perfectly rid of all the above named 


* complaints. I sleep all night, feel strong and 


hearty, although I am 53 years of age, and eat 
whatever I please. 

“By all means let everybody know about my 
case; it may be the means of relieving some one 
in distress. 

“T have great confidence in it, and I recommend 
your Treatment wherever I think it will do most 
good. 

“What I say about my case is well known to 


attacks of asthma, inability to digest substantial everybody connected witb the San Francisco 

food, coughing day and night, all this wasted me | Custom House. 

down to a mere skeleton. 
“Discouraged by unavailable doctoring, dis- “San Francisco, Cal.” 


“GEO. BARRINGTON,” 





This is an interesting case but it is not nearly so strong as many others which you can 
investigate to your heart’s content. Drs. Starkey & Palen publish a book of 200 pages 
which will be sent to any address FREE OF CHARGE. This book contains the names, 
addresses and signed indorsements of many well-known men and women. The patients 
do the talking in the pages of this book--not Drs. Starkey & Palen. 

You can select any case or cases interesting to you, and get up a correspondence if you 
like. If you get the simple facts, Drs. Starkey & Palen will be satisfied. 

SO WILL YOU. 


If you want the book, address 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
| 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St.,San Francisco, Cal. 58 Church St., Toronto, Can. ' 
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Publications Acknowledged. 
ae 

FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Publications Received—December 1 to January 1, 1891, 


ALABAMA—Exp. Sta. at Auburn, Bul. 20, Novem- 


ber, small fruits, melons and vegetables; report 
of Alabamf& weather service. 
ARKANSAS — Exp. Sta. at Fayetteville, Bul. 15, 


December, some new insecticides and their effect 
on the cotton worm. 

CALIFORNIA—Exp. Sta. at Berkley, Bul. 89, 
cember, distribution of seeds and plants. 

CONNECTICUT—Exp. Sta. at New Haven, Bul. 105, 
December, notice as to supply of station reports 
for 1890 and bulletins for 1891; corrections; the 
potato scab; the proteids of the oat kernel; milk 
testing. 

FLORIDA—Exp. Sta. at Lake City, Bul. 11, October, 
experiments in corn and Lrish potatoes and analy- 
sis of grasses, etc. 

GEORGIA—Exp. Sta. at Experiment, Bul. &, July, 
Irish potato culture. Bul. 9 (special), October, 
potash and paying crops. 

INDIANA—Exp. Sta. at La Fayette, Bul. Vol. I, 
No. 33, October, small fruits; entomological notes; 
the absorptive power of soils. 

MAINE—Exp. Sta. at Orono, annual report, Part 
III, 1889. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Exp. Sta. at Amherst; analy- 
ses of commercial fertilizers, November. Hatch 
Exp. Sta. at Amherst, meteorological Bul. 23, 
November, 1890. 

MARYLAND — Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College 
P. O., special bul., October, composition of com- 
mercial fertilizers sold in this State. 

MICHIGAN—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College P. 
O., Bul. 67, October, fruit testing at the South 
Haven Sub-station. Bul. 68 October, the Jack 
Pine plains, milk, silage and fertilizer analyses. 
Bul. 69, November, feeding steers of different 
breeds. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Exp. Sta. at Hanover, Bul. 11, 
November, pig-feeding experiments. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, Bul. 
75, November, insecticides, and how to apply 
them; experiment record for 1890. 

NEW MEXICO—Exp. Sta. at Las Creuces, Bul. 1, 
April, announcements. Bul. 2, October, announce- 
ments. 

NEW YORK—Exp. Sta. at Geneva, Bul. 24 (new 
series), October, experiments with strawberries: 
description of varieties; the most profitable varie- 
influence of pollen; reports trom other sec- 


De- 


ties: 
tions. Bul. 25 (new series), November, the New 
York State fertilizer control and _ fertilizer 


analyses. Cornell University Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, 
Bul. 23, December, insects injurious to fruits. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. 73a, 
October 15, meteorological summary for North 
Carolina, September, 1890. 

OHIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. Vol. III, No. 
& (second series), September, plum cureulio ex- 
periments: remedies for striped cucumber beetle; 
the rhubarb curculio; the clover-stem borer; 
potato blight experiments. 

RHODE ISLAND —Exp. Sta. at Kingston, Bul. 8, 
September, soils and fertilizers. 

TENNESSEE — Exp. Sta. at Knoxville, Bul. Vol. 
IlI, No. 4, October, practical experiments in re- 
claiming “galled” or washed lands; notes on 
mulch and mulch materials. 

WISCONSIN—Exp. Sta. at 
nual report, 1890. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
—Division of entomology, insect life, for Novem- 
ber; office of experiment sfations, experiment 


station reeord, Vol. 11, No. 5. 


Madison, seventh an- 





FROM THE TRADE, 

F. BARTELDES & Co., Lawrence, Kans.: Ilus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable, 
flower, and field seeds; also nursery stock, small 
fruit plants, implements, ete. 


JAMES BEGGS & Co., New York City: Illustrated 
eatalogue of steam engines and boilers. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, West Elizabeth, Pa.: Illustrated 


eatalogue and price-list of the Eureka Incubators 
and Brooders; together with valuable directions 
for operating them. 

H. E. CHITTY, Paterson, N. J.: Price-list of carna- 
tions. The new white carnation, Lizzie McGowan, 
a specialty. 

CHARLES GAMMERDINGER, Columbus, 
Illustrated catalogue of pure bred poultry. 

L. W. GOODELL, Dwight, Mass.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of new choice seeds, bulbs, 
and plants. Pansies and aquatic plants aspecialty. 

JENKINS BROs., Chicago, [ll.: Tllustrated cata- 
logue and price-list of improved valves, dises. and 
packing for steam machinery. 

JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.: Quar- 
terly wholesale price-list for market gardeners 
and florists. Several valuable novelties which are 
beautifully illustrated by photographic process. 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa.: Ilus- 
trated and descriptive price-list of vegetable, 
flower, grasses, and field seeds. Practical direc- 
tions for the monthly operations of the farm and 
garden make a valuable addition to the catalogue. 

MAPES MANURES, MAPES CoO., 158 Front street, 
New York City: A pamphlet giving a condensed 
account of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize 
contest; also the effect of commercial fertilizers 


Ohio: 
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on orange trees, various vegetables, ete. A sepa- 
rate pamphlet treats on tobacco culture. 

NORTHRUP, BRASLAN & GOODWIN Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.: Catalogue of Northern grown tested 
seeds. A copiously illustrated pamphlet of seeds 
with aspecial view for Northern planting. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co., Homer City, Pa.: 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list of the Prairie 
State Incubators and Brooders. 

J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa.: A deseriptive list 
of peach trees; also circular of light Brahma fowls. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & Co., New York City: 
Catalogue of seeds for the vegetable and flower 
garden; for the lawn, farm, and nursery. This is 
one of the most complete and carefully prepared 
catalogues of the season. Several new and valua- 
ble kinds of flower and vegetable seeds are offered 
for the first time. 

SAMUEL WILSON, Mechaniesville, Pa.: Riehly 
illustrated and deseriptive catalogue of garden, 
field, and flower seeds. Several novelties are 
offered, prominent among which is the new winter 
Pine-Apple Muskmelon. 


CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years. I have been 
severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 
paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping into my throat. In September 
last I resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify to a great improvement in my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify...— Mrs. D. W. 
Barnes, Valparaiso, Neb. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 











Nothing On Earth Will 





LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In 
— it costs less than a tenth of a cent a day. 

trictly amedicine. Prevents and curesall diseases. 
Good for young chicks. Worth more than gold 
when hens Moult. “One large can saved me $40, 
send six for $5 to prevent roup,” says a customer. 
If you can’t get it send us 50 cents for two packs ; 
five $1. A 21-4 pound can $1.20 post-paid ; 6 cans $5, 
expresspaid. “THE BEST POULTRY PAPER,” sam- 
ple copy free. Poultry Raising Guide free with $1 
erders or more. I. S, JOHNSON & Co., Boston, Mase 














Are You Suffering 


with Piles or Hemorrhoids? 


Whether you are but slightly affected, or have 
become a chronic sufferer of this insidious disease, 
You can cure yourself in a few days with 
our new! method of treatment and CURE. 
It is easily and quickly used, giving im- 
mediate relief by acting directly upon the 
affected parts. Our method obviates the 
embarrassment of consultation and exam- 
ination, much pain and a surgeon’s knife. 

Our best and most refined people are using it 
and heartily recommending it. Physicians are 
sending forit. Send stamp for our scientific TREATISE 
on PILEs, worth its weight in gold, but free toall. Or, 
to save time, send %&2 for Treatment and large package 
of Cure. Half size, fortrial, $1. A $2 package cures 
most cases easily. Sent by mail securely sealed. Send 


aS = Money by registered letter, 

VG aN postal, or express money 
liavreaca order. We will cure you f 
Wusdtsis gy Ok return your money, All } 

correspondence confiden- 





tial. Address all orders to 


THE GLOBE MEDICINE CO. Box 723, Cincinnati, 0- 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 








CONSUMPTION 
Look 


AGENTS zens 


and Farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour duringsparetime. A. D. BAaTEs, 164 W.Rob- 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $21 ome day, 
$81 one week. Socan you. Proofs and cata- 
logue free. J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Knitting Machine for Only $5.00. 


) Patented April 1, 1890. 
Will knit a pair of stockings 

















~ ° ) complete with heel and toe. 
io Will knit mitts, scart's, leg- 
gings, fancy work, and al] 


articles tor the household. A 
little girl 12 years old can do 
all the knitting. Just the 
machine every family has 
Sere long wished for. Willsave 
jten times its cost. To in- 
troduce this machine and 
secure agents at once; if 
you will send me 82.00, 
, : ’ postal note or currency, 
will ship the machine by express C.O.D. You can pay 
the balance 83.00 on receipt of machine. I will then ap- 
point you agent and allow you a large commission. 
You can clear $200 a month, Don’t miss this unparalelled offer, as 
a practical knitting machine has never before been sold at this low 


price. Address J. E. GEARHART, Clearfield, Pa. 





Snug little fortuneshave been made at 
% work for us, by Anna Page, Austin, 
\ Texas, and Jno. Bonn, Toledo, Ohio. 
ASee cut. Others are doing as well. Why 
ot you? Some earn over $500.00 a 
month, You caudo the work and live 
lat home, wherever you are. Even be- 
J ginners are easily earning from $5 to 
$10a day. Allages. We show you how 
and start you. Can work in spare time 
or all the time. Big money for work- 
¢ ers. Failure unknown among then. 
NEW and wonderful. Particulars free. 

H.Hallett & Co., Box 880 Portland,Maine 


























Catalogue Toe “9sgooD” 
free. aieeead 


yy U. 8. Standard 


L—=Tscaces 
Sent on trial. Freight paid, 
n terse onion 





TON $3 
036000 & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N.. 








and expenses paid, 
any active man or 
woman to sell ax 
line of Silver 
: Plated Ware, 
HORSE & BUGLY rh ne sapery wens at 
e) sample only;canliveathome. We 
FREE furnish Team Free. Full particulars and| 
sample case Free. We mean just what we! 

/88y, and do exactly as we agree. Address at once. 
8 dard Silverware Co.; Boston, M 



























SAVE MONEY oie ere SokSt Meee 


all kinds of merchandise in any quantity. Write auick, Address 





CASH BUYER’S UNION, 5 & 6 Washington St., B-39, Chicago, 
SAMPLE CARDS. 
COSTLY OUTFIT 


: RE E Send 2c, stamp for postage, 


THE FINEST, CHEAPEST AND PEST. 
FREE to all who will act as AGENT, 
U.S. CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIQ 








NEWSAMPLE BOOK of Hidden Name, Silk 
Silver and Tinted Edze Cards, The Fin 
for 2cent stamp. NATIONAL CARD Cu., 





AMERICAN AGRICULTU KRIST. 











FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 







HARNESS | 


$5.50 
ROAD 
CARTS 


$f {50 
BUGGIES 
$55.00 


UPWARDS ~ 
We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving 


Vv Nae the Traveling 
Man’s expenses s and Dealers’ profits. 
Write for illustrated catalogte 





and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Read It and See How How to Save Money. 


We print herewith a ‘ik ian of some of the leading publica- 
tions of the country which we can furnish in combination 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case 
our subscribers can save money by ordering other papers 
of us. The prices in the list do notapply to New York 
City subscribers, nor to those in foreign countries. The 
first column gives the cost when the two publications are 
taken separately; the second coluinn, the reduced price 
at which we furnish the publications named when taken 





in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
each for one year. 
Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, £5.50 $4.25 
The Century, New York, 5.) 4.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.50 3.65 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.50 1.85 
Weekly Sun, New York, 2.50 1.85 
Weekly World, New York, 2.50 1.85 
Rural New-Yorker, New York, 3.50 2.50 
New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 3.50 225 
Farm-Poultry, Monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.60 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.. 4.00 3.00 
Weekly Journal, Albany, N.Y., 2.50 2.00 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, I1., 2.50 2.00 
Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, IIL. 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIl., 2.50 1.60 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Il., 2.75 2.00 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 4.50 3.10 
Weekly Herald, Chicago, Ill.. 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo., 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Republic, St. Louis, Mo., 2.50 2.00 
Farmer and Stockman, Pittsburg, Pa. 3.00 2.00 
Weekly Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.75 2.00 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio., 2.50 2.10 
Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis.. 2.50 1.43 
Weekly American, Baltimore, Md.. 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Capital, Topeka, Kans., 2.50 1.75 
Democrat Gazette, Davenport, Ia., 2.7 1.75 
Weekly State Register, Springfield, IL, 2.50 1.85 
Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.50 1.75 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 3.50 2.75 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 2.50 1.75 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Register, Des Moines, Ia., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.65 1.80 
Weekly Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Pantagraph, Bloomington, IIl.. 3.00 2 25 
Weekly Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.50 1.85 
Weekly Times, Kansas City, Mo., 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Journal, Kansas City, Mo., 2.50 1.75 


We can furnish almost any publication in the country in 
connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at a 
reduced rate. If the publication you desire is not in the 
above list, write us, inclosing a < 2-cent stamp, and we will 
quote price by return mail. We will also quote price for 
a combination of two or more papers in connection with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

For subscriptions taken by us for other publications, the 
order is forwarded to the publisher, when our responsi- 
bility ceases. After the receipt of the first number, any 
complaints relative to it should be made to the publisher 
and not us. 

Cash must accompany the order in every case. 

Club-raisers can take subscriptions as advertised in 
this list and count them toward aclub premium the same 
as for subscribers for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


alone, or with any book premium. 
Address all oiders to 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. Co. 


For 18 Years have dealt direct with consumers, 
at wholesale prices, saving them the 
We ship anywhere, _ 
with privilege of examining before buying. No, 1b Cart, } 
We pay treight charges both ways if not 
st<isfactory.. Warrant everythin, 
one who can write can order a 
Y arness from us, as well as 
| middleman to order for them. 


ONE PRICE ONLY 
Platform, Three-Spring or Combination 
Wagons, $60 ; same as others sell at $85. 
Top ey te $65 5 good as sold at $90. - 
100 ine as sell for R135. 
Phaetons, $1103 same as sell at , 8150. 
Road Cart—with dash—815 
ie Boxing free, We take all risk of damage in shipping, 


OUR HARNESS 

Are all No. 1 ther 
Single, $9 to $20. Light 1 eckic, S20 
64-page Illustrated Cata- 
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FURROWER, 


PATENT it 
and 


COVERER. 


MARKER 





SIX TOOLS IN ONE. 


Adjustable to all inequalities of the 
ground. 
RUNS STEADILY 
CANNOT BE CHOKED. 
Opens Furrows, Double Furrows or Ridges. 
Covers. 


Cultivates or Plows to and from. Marks any width 
—from 234 to 5 feet, and from 1 inch to 6 
inches deep. 


Thousands in Use. 


A constantly increasing demand the best testi- 
mony. Write for further particulars and Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


—H. W. DOUCHTEN, Manft., Moorestown, Burlington Co, N. J. 
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DeLOACH MILL CO., Atlanta, Ga, 





FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engraving 
showing a Lodge of Chinese. Masona at work ; 
also large illustrated catalogue efall the Masonic 
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REDDING & CO,, Masonic Publishers and 
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MR. PARMLEE sold in 
three days, 116 Copper 
Coins for $6.915; 29 Silver 
Coins for $4,715; 4 Gold 
Coins for $1760. And we 

ftHecan prove that others 
have done nearly as well 

Coin Collecting Pays Big. 

If you have any Old Coins or Proofs 
coined before 1878. save them, as they 
# might be worth a fortune. Illustrated 
® circulars on rare coins free at office or 
; mailed for two stamps. 

i AGENTS WANTED. 
Numismatic Bank, Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Hill’s MILK Aerator 


is the only perfected mechanical device in the 
world for removing the odor of turnips, cabbage, 
onions, ensilage “and the animal heat, ete... etc., 
without the use os pak water. Send for 1889 catalogue. 
HILL, WEST UPTON, MASS. 
HAND BOOK, with 
seed culture and man- 
ufacture, sent free. 
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Blymyer IronWorks Co.,Cincinnati,O, 
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ELIAS HOWE, 88 Court St., Boston, Mass 
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MUSHROOMS — HOW TO GROW THEM. A practical 
Treatise on Mushroom Culture for Profit and 
Pleasure. Illustrated. By William Falconer. 
12mo. pp. 122. Cloth. Orange Judd Co., New 
York. 

Among the specialties in market- gardening, 
mushrooms have always taken a prominent posi- 
tion in European countries. In the United States, 
while here and there mushrooms have been grown 
with suecess, the majority of people who were 
favorably situated for their cultivation have 
remained in total ignorance about the methods of 
growing this delicacy. As a principal cause of 
this may be assigned the reason that heretofore 
no book mushroom culture in America has 
ever been published. We are, therefore, glad to 
welcome this new work by William Falconer as a 
most valuable addition to our horticultural litera- 
The author has devoted many years to the 


on 


ture. 
practical cultivation of mushrooms, both here and 
abroad, and few persons have had so many oppor- 
tunities of studying the various phases of this 
subject as the author has had. No book has ever 
appeared on any horticultural subject that has 
been written in more simple and forcible language 
than this. Every direction, from preparing the 
bed, planting the spawn, and gathering the mush- 
rooms, on 2 small or large seale, down to their culi- 
nary preparation are so fully and clearly treated 
that any person who never saw mushrooms even 
eould follow these directions with fmiediale sue- 
eess. Not only is this book replete with informa- 
tion of value to those who grow mushrooms for 
their own table only. but it also contains full in- 
formation for growing the plant for market. 
Ample directions are given for raising mushrooms 
in the open field, in the cellar, in the green- 
house, and in houses built expressly for the pur- 
pose. The construction and interior arrangement 
of mushroom and cellars is treated at 
length, and the best and cheapest methods of 
marketing the crop are given full consideration. 
The diseases of mushrooms,—for like all other 
plants they have some insect and vegetable ene- 
mies,—are given full attention, and the best plans 
for prevention and cure are clearly presented. 
The cultivation of the plant in the famous Paris 
eaves as well as in open ridges around London is 
vividly described. The magnitude of this industry 
in England and on the continent is something 
enormous and the mushroom crop is one of the 
most profitable that can be grown for discriminat- 
ing markets. It requires less cash outlay, less 
labor, hence less time, than almost any other 
crop, and would prove a great additional source of 
income to our people if they would become inter- 
ested init. The chapter on cooking, drying, pick- 
ling, preserving and making ketchup of the mush- 
rooms is in itself well worth the price of the book 
to the intelligent housekeeper. To the many thou- 
sands of farmers as well as suburban residents 
who are trying to find a comparatively easy em- 
ployment by which they can raise a crop which 
sells readily at paying prices, the study of this 
wokr will open new and promising opportunities. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


houses 


LEGAL HYGIENE, OR HOW TO AVOID LITIGATION: 
A transcript of a series of lectures of interest to 
all persons who have property or ever expect to 
aequire any. By A. J. Hirsechl. 8mo. pp. 203. 
Egbert Fidlar & Chambers, Davenport, Ia. 

The characteristic dedication of this work to the 
sage who has said ‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” indicates the keynote and 
the tendency of this work. “And any one who will 
earefully study these pages will certainly be bet- 
ter prepared to avoid litigation than he was be- 
fore. The various chapters clearly describe the 
principles of the forms of contracts, partnerships, 
eorporations, purchasers of real estate and per- 
sonal property; the relations of land owners to 
tenants; the recording of statutes of fraud and 
evidence; limitations and legal proceedings, ete. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. By N. B. Ashby, 
lecturer of the National Farmers’ Alliance. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 474. Industrial Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Few persons have had better opportunities for 
studying the various economic questions now agi- 
tating the organized farmers than the author of 
this work. The various economic questions relat- 
ing to agriculture, land, transportation, money, 
taxation, and the cost of interchange are here dis- 
eussed at length. The possible remedies for exist- 


ing inequalities, according to the author’s views, 





are fully elaborated, together with an outline of 
the position of agriculture in the industrial world. 
The work closes with a comprehensive history of 
the leading farmers’ organizations, their constita- 
tion and bylaws. 


EQUINE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY: A quiz- 
compend by William R. Ballou, M. D. 12mo, pp. 
205. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Accurate veterinary knowledge becomes 

greater importance with the increasing value of 

our live-stock interests. Realizing the necessity 
of 2 knowledge of anatomy and physiology as the 
basis of all future study in this science, the author 
has condensed 2a wonderful amount of exact intor- 
mation into the smallest Compass possible. This 
work, although primarily intended for veterinary 
students, will be found of value to every intelli- 
gent farmer who keeps horses. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Co, Price $1.00. 


of 


NITRATE OF SODA for manure and the best mode 
of its employment, by Joseph Harris, 12 mo. pp. 
6, 

The importance of nitrate of soda as a fertilizer 
is rapidly becoming more and more recognized by 
farmers, and no man has done more to promulgate 
correct information on this subject than has the 
wuthor of this essay. In this litthe book he gives a 
record of the results of the most careful and relia- 
ble experiments that have been made both here 
and abroad, and shows how the produetiveness of 
nearly every crop can be profitably increased by 
the judicious use of nitrate of soda. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Co. Price ten cents. 
WAR AND THE WEATHER. 

C. E. Revised edition; pp. 202. 

zuthor. 

The question whether rain can be produced by 
human agencies has been made a life-long study 
by the author of this work, and deserves considera- 
tion at this time when so much attention is given 
to schemes of irrigation in the arid regions of the 
West. The writer cites a great many instances 
where copious rain has fallen during and after 
great battles, from which he draws interesting 
conclusions and proposes plans for experiment to 
test and develop methods for the prevention of 
drought. Price $1.00. 


By Edward Powers, 
Published by the 





LIVE STOCK JOURNAL ALMANAC FOR 1891, ILLUS- 

TRATED. Vinton & Co., London, England. 

This annual of nearly 300 pages is considerably 
larger and more varied than its predecessors. It 
is replete with valuable articles on all the various 
classes of live stock; is richly illustrated, and econ- 
tains also a complete list of all the British live 
stock societies and their officers; also the breeders’ 
directory and much additional information of 
value to stock breeders. 


HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH: By Louis Barkan, 
M. D. 12mo. pp. 344. Exchange Printing Co., 
New York. 

In this work the author has given to the public 
a valuable new book on hygiene. An assistant in 
the sick room; founded upon the most recent 
developments in medical colleges. It is designed 
to bring the reader into closer accord with the aim 
and methods of the physician, and to counteract 
quackery. 


FLORIDA: Its Present and Future Productions. By 
8. Sanders Neck. 12mo. pp. 134. S. Sanders Neck, 
Ocala, Fla. 

A treatise on the climate and productions of 
Florida; giving a description and illustration of 
all the principal fruits, vegetables and other 
products of the State, together with information 
of interest to intending settlers. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Co. Price 75 cents paper; $1, cloth. 
THE ECONOMICS OF PROHIBITION: By Rev. James 

C. Fernald. 12mo. 

The book is a strong argument for prohibition 
by one who believes in it. as the author states, and 
with no hard words or unkindness for any who do 
not. The work treats on the eeconomie side of the 
question, giving a large array of. statisties and 
laws on the subject. Sold by the Orange Judd Co. 
Price $1.50. 





Goop Luck: For Singing Classes, Conventions, 
ete. By S. W. Straub. pp. 192. S. W. Straub w 


Co. Price 60 cents. 

Improved method of teaching the principles of 
music, with exercises, pretty and easy for begin- 
ners. Glee, part songs, quartets, anthems, accom- 
paniments for home, ete. 
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William Evans, Gloucester Co., N. J. The most 
complete work on rabbits is by R. O. Edwards. It 
is a complete guide for the amateur and pro- 
fessional rabbit keeper, whether rabbits are in- 
tended for exhibition, pleasure or market. Price 
$1.25. 

Francis R. Wardle, New York. The principal 
work on California Fruits and how to grow them 
is by Edward J. Wickson. It is a complete manual 
of the methods that have yielded the greatest 
success, With a list of varieties best adapted to the 
different districts of the State. Price $3. 

J. D. Fitts, R. I. By far the most complete and 
practical treatise on mushroom growing is William 
Faleoner’s Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. It is 
the only work on this subject ever published in 
America, and is written by a thorough and practi- 
eal man who knows what he writes about. Price 
$1.50. 

Geo. H. Farran, Pottawatomie Co., Kan. <A. 8. 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist is the standard work on 
the cultivation of native grapes. Price $1.50. It 
has been lately and brought up to the 
present date. Another valuable work on this sub- 
ject is Husmann’s Grape-Growing and Wine-Mak- 
ing. Price $1.50. 


revised 


Joseph Jaggie, Augusta Co., Va. The best work 
on the treatment of the diseases of horses and 
other farm animals is the Farmers’ Veterinary 
Adviser, by Dr. James Law. This is a complete 
guide to the prevention and treatment of diseases 
in domesti¢ animals, and is easily understood by 
any intelligent person. Price $3. 

I. Zimmerman, Frederick Co., Md. The best 
work on pigeons is the Practical Pigeon Keeper, 
by Wright. It is a very complete treatise on the 
management and the treatment of all kinds of 
pigeons, giving descriptions and illustrations of 
all the various breeds; directions for the construe- 
tion of houses; food and feeding, diseases, ete. 
Price $1.50. 

H. Emery, Ontario, Canada. The most complete 
and thorough work on ensilage is Manly Miles’s 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. The entire subject is 
here treated practically as well as scientifically. 
The various chapters give the first principles; 
silos for storing grain; silos for preserving green 
fodder; fermentation ; and the relation of ensilage 
to farm economy. Price $1. 

L. N. Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y.: One of the best 
and most complete works on small fruit culture is 
A. S. Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, revised edi- 
tion. This book has been translated into several 
foreign languages, and is considered the standard 
authority on everything pertaining to successful 
eultivation of strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, ete.; price $1.50. 

D. Kirkland, Kershaw Co., 8. C. Quinby’s Bee 
Keeping has long been recognized as the standard 
work on the subject, combining the results of 
tifty years’ experience with the latest discoveries 
and inventions in the management of bees. Price 
$1.50. The Bee Keepers’ Guide, or Manual to the 
Apiary, by A. J. Cook, is also an excellent and 

yaluable work on every branch of the subject. 
Price $1.50. 

L. H. Finch, Oneida Co., N. Y. The American 
Standard of Perfection, adopted by the American 
Poultry Association at its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing at Indianapolis contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all the recognized varieties of fowls. The 
the American Poultry Association are: 
Williams, president; Walter Elliott, 
and H. 8. Babcock, editor of Standard. 


officers of 
Philander 
secretary ; 
Price $1. 

J. B., Boston, Mass., desires a book of designs for 
flower beds and borders. Henderson's Gardening 
for Pleasure, as well as Practical Floriculture has 
special chapters devoted to this subject. E. A. 
Long in his Ornamental Gardening also devotes 
considerable space to designs and borders. A 
more elaborate work treating exclusively upon 
this subject is Solly’s Designs for Flower Beds. 
Price $3. 

George PD. Lynch, Norfolk Co., Mass., desires a 
list of the best books on fruit culture. Barry’s 
Fruit Garden is a complete manual of fruit cul- 
ture, giving a full description of the general 
principles and theory of soils and manures, the 


different modes of propagation, pruning ana 
nursery management. Also the laying out, ar-- 
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“ASPINWALL” 


RYo-PLA 
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PLANTS 
> CORN, BEANS, 
JENSILAGE, ETC, 


The Triumph of 
Modern Invention. 


Illustrated Circular sent free. 


ASPINWALL MFC. — Three Rivers, Michigan. 











IRON AGE 


SOLID, SENSIBLE TOOLS 
ano FAST SELLERS. 


Wide awake farmers ‘“‘take’’ to them. 









3IN YOUR FAITH 


To these OLD, RELIABLE IMPLE- 
MENTS, As made for 1891 they are 


without a PEER. Send for Catalogue, showing why 


weclaim this. Other Tools of High Quality. 


SEED DRILLS, 
WHEEL HOES, «.. 








Sel 
Catiding. . plows, and 
10 acres a day “ kind of work. 
instead of 3. one man iestenk of en Especial 

adapted to traction engine Uses wheel landside whic 
resists pressure of three furrows. No bottom or side 
friction, Weight of furrows, frame and plowman car- 
ried on three greased spindles, Draft reduced to low- 
= P eomgag limit. Foot brake prevents Gang running 
team. Lever and turning device within easy reach. 
Easier Driving, Straighter Furrows, and 
LIGHTER DRAFT ay any Gang in America. 
a frame—can 
be narrowed or widened at will ade with stubble, 
80d and stubble, or breaker bottoms. 10 or 12inch cut. 
ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “°INorANA,” 

INDIANA, 
oe ecial rices and time “for trial given 
on first orders from points where we have no agents 
Qar book, RUN ON THE FARM,” sent Free 
to al] who mention this paper. 
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FOR TWO HORSES 7%, 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Grinds EAR CORN 
and SMIALL GRAINS } 


Special Cob Breaking De- @& 
vice and peculiar dress of 
Grinders Gives Better 
Work, More of it, with 
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any others. Send for cat- 
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GRINDING PLATES. 
F Saves 25 to 50 per cent. 
A) Grinding Feed. Sent on trial 









some Send for illust’d catalogue of this and our 


NEW SWEEP MILL....:: 


Horses 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 








GHAMPION 






Corrugated pan over firebox, doubling boiling 
capacity. Small interchangeable syrup pans (con- 
nected by siphons) easily handled for cleansing and 
storing, and a Perfect Automatic Regulator. 
The Champion is as great an improvement over the Cook 
Pan as the latter was over the old iron kettle, hung 
ona fence rail. Catalogues mailed free on application. 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO, 


Hupson, OHI0., AND RuTLAND, VT. 


GRIND YOUR OWN. 

CORN#FEED 

The BEST MILL on 
EARTH is << 


THESTEVENS 


VINE 

FRENCH BUHR STONE 
Prices Reduced. Terms 
Easy. Millssent on trial, 
to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Send for full de- RU 
scriptive catalogue. rei 
AW. Stevens & Son,40 Washington St. inn N.Y. 
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Root- Cutter. 


Acknowledged by all stock- 
raisers to be the only perfee- 
Root-Cutter. Send for New 


J Cireular. 
N Higganum Mfg. Corp., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Higganum, Ct. 


New York office: 183 Water 
St., New York City. Send for 
our general list of implements. 
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Continued From Page 116.) 

rangement and management of orchards; together 
with a selected list of the best varieties of all 
classes of fruit; directions for packing and 
marketing; chapters on diseases and insects. 
The work is liberally illustrated. Price $2.50. An- 
other work of great value is Thomas’s American 
Fruit Culturist. Price $2. 

W. O. Roop, Dauphin Co., Pa.: The best work on 
peach culture is James A. Fulton’s Peach Culturist, 
newly revised and greatly enlarged. It treats on 
the peach in all its various aia s. from the seed 
to the planting of the tree, including budding, 
eultivation, picking, and all that pertains to its 
successful marketing. An especially valuable 
ehapter is the descriptions and regulations of the 
Delaware Fruit Exchange. Price 31.50. 

T. H. Robinson, Steuben Co., N. Y.. desires a work 
on farm buildings. Such a work is Barn Plans and 
Outbuildings, 31.50. It not only gives numerous 
plans and views of a large number of barns in 
various parts of the country erected for the differ- 
ent farm specialties, but also a great many desigus 
for poultry houses, piggeries, carriage and tool 
houses, corn houses, ice and dairy houses, smoke 
houses, dog kennels, bird and pigeon houses, wood 
houses and fruit cellars. 

S. Hurley, Ontario. Canada, wishes to become a 
market gardener, and desires information about 
the best books to prepare him for this business. 
If one single book is wanted, we would recom- 
mend Henderson’s Gardening for Profit, price $2. 
This work gives practical directions in every 
branch of this business: but if one would insure 
complete success, he should also inform himself 
about the composition of soils and plants and 
their mutual relations. To invest in Samuel 
Johnson’s works, entitled How Crops Grow; and 
How Crops Feed, will prove of inestimable value. 
Price $2 each. 


NOW READY! 


RIS RURAL ANNUAL 


FOR 1891 ! 
72 Pages! 250 Illustrations 


Containing articles of interest specially written for its 
pages. We live on the farm and te-t all the new varieties, 
and while growing they are daily under our own personal 
inspection. We offer to our customers only those possess 
ing decided merits. 

We aim to describe the varieties accurately and without 
exaggeration. We believe there are no better seeds in 
the world, and we sell at very reasonable rates. Send for 
a copy of the Rural Annual and give us atrial order. We 
will try to please you. The Rural Annual for 1891 is full of 
good things, but it would cost us a dollar a line to tell you 
about them. We prefer to send you a copy free of 
all charge. 

If you want the newest and best Vegetable Seeds, we 
have them. If you want the newest and best Flower Seeds, 
just imported direct from the best seedsmen in France 
and Germany, we have them of the highest quality. 

If you want the best varieties of Strawberry Plants, dug 
fresh from the ground, that are sure to live, we can fur- 
nish them st lowrates. If you want the best varieties of 

Raspberries, Blackberries, Dewberries, Gooseber:ies Cur- 

rants and Grapes, we have them. If you want the best 
Roses (and of course you do). we have them, and know 
how to pack them so that they shall reach you in good 
condition. 

If you want to try Nitrate of Soda, Superphosphate, or 
Potash, we have them, and will sell them in small or 
large quantities at the lowest rates. 

Again we ask you to send for a copy of our Rural Annual 
for 1891, and favor us with a trial order. 

Our old customers need not send for it, as we have their 
names on our books and they will get a copy as soon a3 it 
comes from the press. 

Address, 


JOSEPH HARRIS GCO., 

















Moreton Farm, 
MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
















R =a D'S — CREAM = 
Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. 2 eS 






» BUTTER WORKER 


REN - Né = 2, Alo CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK- 
: ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES. 
Our New Milk Cooler and Aerator is the best. 
| Send for my Illus. Catalogue of CREAMER Y 
PLAN & valuable information tor Creamery men, 


A. H. REID; som | TGREAMERY SUPPLIES, amma 








American Angler’s Book, 





sees = f Enzelop e, Silk Fringe, ar hag teens 
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Embracing the Natural History of Sporting Fish, and th« 

can be earned at our NEW line of work, art of taking them; with instructions in Fly Fishing, Fly 

| rapidly snd Ronehabie: by thos« ot Making and Rod Making; and Directions for F:sh Breed- 
ither sex, young or old, and in their | ing. To which is added Dies Piscatorive; describing noted 

:wn localities, wherever they live. Any caning places, and the pleasures of solitary fly fishing. 

J t : one can do the work. Easy to learn. New Edition, with asupplement coutaining a Description 

We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote of Salmon rivers, inlaud Trout fishing, ete. By Thaddeus 

your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This is an Norris. With s&! eneravings. Svo, cloth. extra, bev. 
| entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. boards, gilt top, %5.50. Sent postpaid to all parts of the 
Be md more are err from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, World with the exception of South Africa for which must 

| and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- | be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of 
oyment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full Books. ORANGE JUDD CO., Pr blishers and In- 
information FREE. "PRUE & ©@., AUGUSTA, MAINE. ae 1 ers ¢é 2 
porters of Rural Books, 52 and 54 Lafayette 


Place, New York. 








FEEDING ANIMALS. 





By ELLIOT W. STEWART. 


This is a practical work upon the Laws of Animal Growth, specially 
applied to the Rearing and Feeding Horses, Cattle 
Dairy Gows, Sheep and Swine. 








Containing 560 pages wpon the practice and scrence of 
feeding in all its details, giving the most advantageous 
vations for all classes of farm animals. It is not only the 
best work on this subject, but is the oz/y book giving careful 
details of vations and food values as applied to the feeding 
of all classes of stock. | ) 

Its accuracy ts proven by its adoption as a text book in 
nearly all Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
in America. 

It will pay anybody having a horse or cow, or who 
feeds a few pigs or sheep, to buy it and study it carefully. 
No farmer can afford to be without it. 


I2mo. Price, postpaid, $2. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa 
for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF RURAL BOOKS, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HENRY M, STANLEY'S 
Wonderful Adventures in Africa ! 


A THRILLING STORY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST EXPLORER, 


Civen for a Club of 5 Subscribers, or 2 Subscribers and $1. 
FOR $2 50 We will send this book postpaid together with a 
' year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist. 
rice of the Boole alone $2.00, Postpaid. 












No personal enterprise or achievement of modern times has awakened so widespread and 
profound an interest in the public mind as the great expeditions of Henry M. Stanley in the 
continent of Africa. Whether we consider the desparate perils encountered, the hardships en- 
dured, the determined courage and consummate skill displayed in the face of appalling diffi- 
culties, or the magnificent results secured to science and to commerce; from any and every point 
of view his achievements in the field of exploration and geographical discovery fairly stand as 


THE MOST DARING AND EXCITING OF MODERN TIMES, 


; This volume contains a complete and graphic history of Stanley’s Marvelous Explo- 
: rations and Achievements, commencing in 1869 (over twenty years ago) and continuing to 
the present time. A sketch of his early life, his orders to “Find Livingstone,” the search 
for and discovery of the aged veteran, his great journey across Africa, down the Congo, 
opening up of the Congo country, his search for Emin Bey, who, cut off from the world in 
the Heart of Africa by the Massacre of Gen. Gordon, was surrounded by the Bloodthirsty 
“ Mahdists, and was a prisoner liable to execution; the rescue of the came: Governor (Emin 

* Bey) and his people by Stanley’s pluck and awe-inspiring rifle-balls; their perilous journey to 
Zauzibar, return to civilization, his enthusiastic receptions, etc., etc.; in fact, the 
whole thrilling story of unparalleled privations, heroic endurance, daring 
exploits, perils of starvation, fights with savages, shooting rapids, terrors of 
the Cannibal Lands, facing dangers of Tropical suns, impenetrable jungles, 
ferocious beasts, venomous reptiles, poisonous insects, pestilential fevers, and 
human demons, is herein given with graphic power 


FROM HIS FIRST ENTRANCE INTO AFRICA TO HIS RECENT RETURN, LADEN WITH HIGH HONORS. 


By Hon. J. T. HEADLEY and WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON. 


HARD FOUGHT BATTLES AND MIRACULOUS ESCAPES ! 


A much wider seope and a greatly added value is given to the book by the incorporation of a full and concise account of the explorations of Sir Samuel 
Baker and Lieut. Cameron ; because, aside from the fascinating interest which attaches to the thrilling personal experiences of Stanley, his achievement has still 
a deeper significance and higher value in its important bearing upon the future of the African Continent. For fifty years the vast importance of gaining 
a highway into this rich, wild land has pressed itself upon the attention of both the Christian and commercial world, and during all this time men and money 
have been sacrificed without stint in the effort to solve this problem. It was reserved for the intrepid American, in the language of the London Times, 


“To penetrate the very heart of this mystery.” 


Moreover, all these explorations have been made since the death of Livingstone, and an acquaintance with them all is-essential to an intelligent under- 
staneing of the present progress of the work. Our author, therefore, gives in ONE COMPREHENS([VE VOLUME A COMPLETE VIEW OF THE 


WHu“E SUBJECT, thus saving to our readers the cost of multiplying books, and presenting what competent critics pronounce to be 


THE MOST FASCINATING BOOK OF TRAVEL OF THE LAST 50 YEARS. 


The great number of spirited illustrations of the wild scenes through which Stanley passed, of the wonderful country, the beasts, reptiles, sav- 
ages, etc., form an intensely interesting feature of this volume, in addition to which we furnish a very large, accurate and useful map, by the study 
of which the reader can get a far hetter understanding of the country, and the vast extent of Stanley’s explorations, than could be gained by any amount of 
reading without such help, Bound in Extra English Cloth and Gilt. 8vo in size, with 686 pages, fully illustrated. 


THE PEERLESS WAVERLY NOVELS. 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 


Next to Dickens’s Works { aose of Scott rank in importance and popularity. The Waverly Novels occupy a unique place in literature. Scott’s masterfal 
@elineation of human character and depiction of marvelous scenes fromcommon life have never been surpassed. His works are singularly and strikingly origi- 
nal. A complete set of the Waverly Novels should occupy an honored place in every library. Heretofore the price has been so high as to place these mate 
velumes beyond the reach of the masses. The complete list of the Waverly Novels is as follows: 











1. WAVERLY. 8. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 14. FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 20. THE TALISMAN. 

2. IVANHOE. 9. BLACK DWARF. 15. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 21. WOODSTOCK. 

3. KENILWORTH. 10. HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 16. QUENTIN DURWOOD. 22, FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 

4, GUY MANNERING. 11. THE MONASTERY. 17, ST, RONAN’S WELL. 23. ANNIE OF GEIERSTEIN. 

5. ANTIQUARY. 12, THE ABBOT. 18, RED GAUNTLET. 24. COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
6. ROB ROY. 13. THE PIRATE. 19. THE BETROTH=D. 25. SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 

7. OLD MORTALITY. 


When the fact is considered that the common cloth edition of Waverly sells every where at $10 the immensity of our offer may be readily and fully ap- 
preciated. This set of novels will supply a season’s reading. All who have them exclaim as with one voice, **How good—how cheap!”’ 


Remember, there are no additional expenses. We deliver the sets FREE on the terms stated. , , 
Ry liberal arrangements with the publishers we are enabled to send the complete set of Novels, made into 12 handsome 12mo books, good print, good 


paper. bound in strong paper covers, with a full year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist for only $2.50. Price of the set alone $1.50. 


Address all orders to 


The AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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NEW, GREATLY IMPROVED AND ENLARGED! 


ROYAL EDITION: 


WITH 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The Peerless Atlas of the World 


IN HANDSOME BOARD COVER 
RICH 
ORNAMENTAL TITLE. 

THE FIRST ATLAS PUBLISHING THE 





[ FEBRUARY, 





——. 





NEW MAPS AND HANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS ! 


CENSUS OF 1890. 


GOLD 





IN ALL, thus giving 


announced above. 





The price of the ATLAS ALONE is $1.50, but a copy will be 


PRESENTED TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


(new or renewal) to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST sending $1.50 for a year’s subscription and 25 cents for mailing expenses, $1.75 


So JN A aes oe ae 92.7 SD. 


Given for a club of three subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. All mailed to any address, postage paid by us. 
E-8 > The price of the Atlas and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has heretofore been $2, but owing to a reduction in price pro- 
cured through the purchase of a large edition for the use of our subscribers, we are enabled to now offer it on the reduced terms 








It Gives the Population of Each State and Territory in 1890, the Population of Every County in the United States in 1890, and 
the Population of the Important American Cities in 1890. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. aicviny sate capitol buildings, principal tusldings and main, polats of tateent ie 


the large cities, industries of the various states. and the Grand and Sublime Mountain Scenery of the Far West, beside which the famous Alps of the European 


continent dwindle almost to insignificance. 
be obtained in any other way. 


The “Peerless Atlas” Meets the 
Wants of the People, 


Only a year ago the first copies of the Peerless 
Atlas were issued. and yet the demand forit is 
probably greater than for any other atlas publish- 
ed. Itcould not be otherwise, containing, as it 
does. larger and better maps of the principal 
American states than are given in atlases costing 
#10.00 to $15.00 each. 

The edition for 1890-91, contains a number of 


New Maps Never Before Published, 


Making it the most desirable of any. In both 
maps and statistical information it has been brought 
down to the latest date. 


It is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas 


As a reference book, giving concise and correct 
information about the world, all aranged so that 
any subject may be found at once, making it of un- 
told value to all who aim to keep up with the 
progressive spirit of the times. The intelligent 
person who reads of the Stanley expedition in 
Africa, or of the recent important events concern- 
ing Heligoland, or who reads dispatches concerning 
the insurrection in the Arzentine Republic, or the 
wars between the Central American states, and 
notes the important news telegraphed daily from 
all parts of the earth, must have an accurate and 
comprehensive atlas of the world to properly 
understand their geographical location. 

In this age of intelligence, when knowledge is s0 
easily attained, there is no excuse for ignorance. 
You can keep up with the times, at very little ex- 
pense, by having at hand a copy of the latest edition 
of the “Peerless Atlas of the World.” the only atlas 
of equal value ever offered at so low a price. 


THE WORLO 


Lf 
oO} 


PEERLESS ATLAS 





Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. 


These pictures enable the reader to gain a better and more correct knowledge of the subjects illustrated than may 


The Peerless Atlas gives the County Seat 
of each county. 

By the reference index, the counties and 
county seats may be readily found in the 
maps, without loss of time. 

The maps are handsomely colored, most 
of them in 6 colors. 

It contains Colored County Maps of all 
the States and Territories. 

All Countries on the face of the earth are 
shown. 

Has the latest Railroad Maps, and Rivers 
and Lakes are accurately located. 

All the Large Cities of the World are 
shown on the maps. 

It gives a Clgssified List of all Nations of 
the Earth, with Form of Government, 
Geographical Location, Size and Popula- 
tion. 

Population of Each State in the Union for 
the past 50 years. 

A Condensed History of Each State in the 
Union. 

Number of Miles of Railroad in Each State. 

The Peculiarities of Soil and Climate, to- 
gether with the Chief Productions. Prin- 
cipal Industries and Wealth of Each 
State. 

The Educational and Religious Interests 
of Each State. 

The Popularand Electoral Votes for Presi- 
dent in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by States. 
List of all the Presidents of the United 

States. 


The Agricultural Productions of the 
United States. 

The Mineral Products of the United 
States. 

The Homestead Laws and Civil Service 
Rules. 


And Much Other Information that Should 
be in Every Home, Store, Office and Count- 
ing-Room. 





THE PEERLESS ATLAS IS BETTER IN EVERY WAY AND CONTAINS LARGER AND FINER MAPS THAN ARE 
FOUND IN $5.00 AND $10.00 ATLASES. 


So compact has been the arrangement of the descriptive and historical pages, that 
only a careful investigation will reveal the great mass of valuable information given, all 
so grouped and classified that any part of it may be found with a moment’s search. This 
department comprises 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD, giving its physical feat- 
ures—form, density, temperature, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, winds and 
currents; distribution of land and water; races of people and their religions; a historical 
chapter on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published. 
giving their geographical location, area, population and form of government. 

The heights of mountains and the leneths of the greatest rivers are accurately given, 
according to the best calculations. 


Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or ragistered letter. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





THE ILLUMINATED DIAGRAMS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM convey 
instruction in astronomy in such simple form as to be easily understood by every person, 
and their careful study cannot fail to give a fair knowledge of the starry heavens, with 
the earth’s relative position among the heavenly bodies. 

ALSO SPECIAL DESCRIPTIONS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 
accurately giving their geographical positions, size, history, water courses; the latest 
reported population, characteristics of the people, their religious beliefs; form of govern- 
ment: the army and navy; educational statistics; naming the principal industries and 
productions, with values of imports and exports; shipping interests, railroad facilities, 


telegraph lines, etc., etc. 


Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 
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PREMIUM NO. 367. 


MOODY'S TAILOR SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING. 


Specially Adapted to Home Dress-Making. 


The standard System of Dress- 
cutting of the civilized world, by 
which the merits of all other sys- 
tems are judged. Scientific 
in its construction, and artistic 
in execution, it stands at the head 
of inventions for the benefit of 
womankind, the home dress- 
maker’s luxury, the modiste’s 
necessity. This cclebrated Tai- 
lor System for cutting Ladies’ 
and Children’s Garments of every 
description is known and used 
the world over. The number of 
Moody Tailor Systems in actual 
daily use is greater than the num- 
ber of all other systems combined, 
nd the number sold daily exceeds 
he number sold of all other sys 
tems combined. 


~The Moody Tailor System 


teaches how to cut and make Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, at the same 
time enabling you to make all variations of the same garment, from the plain- 
est to the most elaborately finished. Complete instructions are sent with each 
system. Any girl 14 years of age can learn to use the Moody Tailor System 
with perfect success, for the instructions are made so plain, you have only to 
follow them to be certain that the garment will be a perfect fit without trying 
on, Every calculation needed will be found in the tables of calculations, giv- 
ing proper width of the waist line for each piece of the garment, width at 
bottom, size of darts, etc., for each and every measure, from the largest lady 
to the smallest child. 


Every Lady, whether Rich or Poor, Old or Young, 
Cannot Afford to Miss This Offer. 


satrey | The Moody Tailor System will teach you more about Dress- 

SECAUSE cutting than you ever dreamed of being able to learn. 

( The Moody Tailor System will enable you to cut all your 
dresses, from calicoes to silks, to fit perfectly without try- 
ing on. 

( The Mcody Tailor System is so accurate in its working that 
garments cut by it fit the form at every point, and are 

l therefore always comfortable. 

The Moody Tailor System will save you money if you need to 

save, or it will make money for you if you have need to 




















BECAUSE 
BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 


earn it. 
BECAUSE { The Moody Tailor System never fails, and no dress-maker who 
re ee uses it ever loses a customer, but gains trade constantly. 
The Moody Tailor System receives its highest praises from the 
BECAUSE thousands of ladies who use it, and who cannot ba induced 


to Jay it aside, for they well know and do not hesitate to 
say it has no equal. 

We are determined to give our patrons the best there is on the market, 
and have at great expense contracted with the Moody Company, the sole 
owners of the copyrights and manufacturers of the celebrated Moody Tailor 
System, for a large number of their Tailor System complete with their Book 
on Dress-making. 


This System retails for $5.50, and the Book on Dressemaking at $2.50, and 
are considered cheap at that price. See what we offer. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer this whole outfit for the very low price of $1. 
With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 

The System given for a club of 3 subscribers. 








PREMIUM NO. 273. 


The Pearl Rug-Maker. 


Free for Only 3 Subscribers, 








SAVE YOUR RAGS. Delightful and Profitable Employment. Fasci- 
nating and easy to learn. Material costs you nothing. Use your rags, yarn 
and scraps, and make theminto handsome rugs. Beautify your homes. The easiest and 
most economical process ever invented for making Rag and Turkish Rugs, Ottoman 
and Furniture Covers, Cloak Trimmings, ete. Every lady has enough material in her 
rag-bag to make several handsome, durable rugs. Any cloth, old or new, yarn, carpet 
waste, etc..can be used. Small pieces of silk, too much worn for patchwork. make 
pretty Stool or Ottoman Covers. The Pearl Rug-Maker is a set of steel forms and 
tines, on which the material is wound then sewed through the center to a eloth 
foundition—with any sewing machine, or by hand—forming loops which are readily 
cut open, making a soft, close pile or tuft a half inch thick, all on the UPPER side. Rags 
when used do not have to be sewed together. Small pieces,cut in strips on the bias. 
Turkish Designs, conventi?nal Flowers, etc., are readily made from the printed direc- 
tions, and a handsome rug, 2x3 feet, with a border, can be made inaday. Folks who have 
talked hard times for years must have an abundance of old clothes. 

The Pearl Rug-Maker is the only invention that will utilize them without being 
obliged to go to further expense than a spool of thread. You are not obliged to buy 
stamped patterns, frames, hooks and expensive yarns, costing from sixty cents to a dollar 
andahalfa pound. Of course, for expensive rugs, this material is very nice; but, with 
scraps of cloth, odds and ends that accumulate in every home, you can make Rugs that 
will adorn any parlor. Ladies, don’t buy acarpet. If you wish to be economical, you 
can cover those worn places with home-made Rugs. If you do not have enough bright- 
colored pieces in your rag-bag, you can color them at a trivial expense. With the Pearl 
Rug-Maker many ladies make an entire carpet. 

Rugs can be made by hand just as well as on a sewing machine, but any sewing 
machine can be used. 

. 
From Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. 

“We find it to be a practical attachment to the sewing machine. The Rugs are hand- 
some and durable. It is a decided success.” 

White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, writes: 


“Our opening was a great success. Sold a quantity of 
Rug-Makers and shall do well with them.” 

We consider the “‘Pearl Rug-Maker” the only practical 
device for making Rugs on the sewing machine. From 
the work it produces we commend it as a most useful 
labor saving invention. 

DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
WEED “oa “ 

THE HOWE 
NEW HOME “* 
HOUSEHOLD “ _ 

The Pearl Rug-Maker is made of 
Bessemer steel. silver finish. It is put up in 
a handsome case with 
explicit “ Directions 
for making Rag and 
Tufted Rugs,” contain- 
ing illustrations which 
will enable any one to 
do the work. 

Price postpaid > 
1. : 
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For $1.75 we will send the Rug-Maker and the 
American Agriculturist one year, 


Remit by postal note, check, draft, money or express order or by registered letter. Make all money or express orders and checks >ayable to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 
Postage stamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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MUSHROOMS : 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


Mushroom Gulture for Profit and Pleasure, 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. 


Lllustrated. 


| 


This is an eminently practical ‘book by a practical man 
who is a specialist in the Cultivation of Mushrooms, and one 
of the most successful growers in the country. It appeals to 
every urban and suburban resident as well as to farmers, for 
any one who has an ordinary house-cellar, wood-shed or 
barn can grow Mushrooms, For heme use fresh Mushrooms 
are a delicious, highly nutritious and wholesome delicacy ; 
and for market they are less bulky than eggs, and, when prop- 
erly handled, ne crop is mere remunerative. 

It is the most practical work on the subject ever written, 
and the only book on growing Mushrooms ever published in 
America. 

The whole subject is treated in detail, minutely and plain- 
ly, as only a practical man actively engaged in Mushroom- 
growing can handle it. 

The author describes how he himself grows Mushrooms, 
also how they are grown for profit by the leading market 
gardeners, and for home use by the most successful private 





growers. 


The book is amply and pointedly illustrated, with engravings drawn from Nature expressly for thiswork. The follow- 


ing condensed Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope and completeness of the work ° 


THosE WuHo SHovLD Grow MuvsH- 
rooms :—Market Gardeners—Florists 
—Private Gardeners—Village People 
and suburban residents—Farmers— 
Women on the Farm. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN CELLARS :— 
Underground cellars—Dwellinghouse 
cellars—Barn cellars—How various 
market gardeners grow them in cel- 
lars. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN MUSHROOM 
Houses :—The different kinds of 
Mushroom houses. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN SHEDS. 


Lot. eee. 





GROWING MvsHROOMS IN GREEN- 
HOUSES. 

GROWING MUSHROOMS IN THE OPEN 
FIELD. - 

MANURE FOR THE MusHROooM BEDs: 
—Different kinds of manure—Other 
materials besides manure. 

PREPARATION OF THE MANURE, ETC. 

MAKING UP THE BEDs. 

MusHrRoom Spawn :—What it is and 
how to make it, use it, or keep it. 

PROPER TEMPERATURE AND How TO 
MAINTAIN IT. 

CARING FOR THE BEDS BEFORE AND 





AFTER THEY BEGIN BEARING. 

GATHERING AND MARKETING THE 
MUSHROOMS. 

STIMULANTS TO USE AND WHEN AND 
How To APPLY THEM. 

Insect PESTS AND DISEASES, AND How 
To MITIGATE THEM. 

How MUSHROOMS ARE GROWN IN THE 
LONDON MARKET GARDENS. 

How MUSHROOMS ARE GROWN IN THE. 
PaRIs CAVES. 

How to Cook MuvusHrRooms :—Make 
Ketchup of them, pot them, dry them 
and make powder of them. 


Frice, postpaid, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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QUINCE CULTURE. 
An Illustrated Handbook for the Propagation and Cultivation of the Quince, 


with Descriptions of Its 


Varieties, Insect Enemies, Diseases and their Remedies, 
By W. W. MEECH, A. M. 


SECRETARY OF THE VINELAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, AND HONORARY MEMBER OF THE NEW JERSEY 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In the Introduction the author says: “Quince 
culture is both an art and a science, One great 
reason Why the cultivation of the quince has 
been so much neglected is, that it was accept- 
ed as a foregone conclusion that no success 
was to be expected in the place and with the 
facilities at command. But now, with the mul- 
tiplication, improvement, and cultivation well 
understood, and reduced to some degree of 
exactness, it is as reasonable to expect success 
With this as with any other fruit. 

“It will be of great service to understand 
the principal laws governing the growth of 
plants, and the application of those laws to this 
fruit. The method of culture most in agree- 
ment with these laws will always give the 
greatest promise of success. As was said ata 
meeting of the Maryland Horticultural Socie- 
ty: ‘This fruit deserves systematic cultiva- 
tion, instead of the careless system of a tree 
here and there in the corners of fences, and in 
24 wet places, untrimmed and choked by weeds.’ 


“The aim in this Manual is to furnish all 
needed information for the profitable cultiva- 
tion of quinces in all places where they will 
grow. Let th's fruit, for which there is no sub- 
stitute, be no longer only a luxury within the 
means of the rich, but become so common and 
abundant that it may be enjoyed by all. It will 
greatly increase the true wealth of the nation 
to provide all classes with all the varieties of 
fruits in their seasons, and so extend the means 
of health and happiness.” 





TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


Preface. CHAPTER X1—Pruning the Quince. 

Introduction. CHAPTER XII—Promoting Fruitfulness without 
CHAPTER I—History of the Quince. Pruning. 

CHAPTER II—Structure of Quince Trees. CHAPTER XIII—Flowers and Fruit. 


CHAPTER XIV—Thinning the Fruit. 


CHAPTER III—Varieties of the Quince. 
CHAPTER XV—Gathering and Marketing. 


CHAPTER 1V—Soils for the Quince. 


CHAPTER V—Manures for the Quince. CHAPTER XVI—The Profits of Quince Culture. 
CHAPTER VI—Location—Trenching—Drainage — Cultiva- CHAPTER XVII—Diseases of the Quince. 
tion. CHAPTER XVIII—Winter Killing. 
CHAPTER VII—Laying out the Orchard. CHAPTER XIX—Insect Enemies of the Quince. 
CHAPTER VIII—Transplanting the Quince. CHAPTER XX—Birds—Toads—Rabbits—Mice. 
CHAPTER I1X—When to Transplant—Keeping a Record— CHAPTER XXI—Medical and Economic Uses of the 
Effects of Winds—Straightening Trees. Quince. 


CHAPTER X—Propagation of the Quince. 





ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


ORANGE CULTURE. 


In Florida, Louisiana and California. 
By T. W. MOORE, D. D. 


A Complete Treatise on the Profits of Orange Growing; of the several Methods of Planting gg eg ; 
Wild Orange Grove Budded; Groves from transplanted Sour Stumps; Planting the Orange Seed; = ona ect- 
ing a Location for an Orange Grove; The Advantages of partial Forest Shelter; ‘The Frost Line.” and t = range 
Belt”; The Effects of Frost on Plants; Transplanting; The Distance Apart; Cultivation: Tearon Cu oe 
Pruning; Fertilizing; Species, Varieties, etc.; The Lemon and Lime; The Insects Damaging to the Orange eee 
Natural Enemies of such Insects. and the remedies to be applied; Diseases to which the Orange Tree and _—— ane a 
ble, and their Remedies; Rust on the Orange; Gathering, Packing and Shipping the Orange; Crops that may be grown 
among the Orange Trees; Oils, Perfumes. Extracts, ete., from the Citrus. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, %1.00. 


FLORIDA FRUITS, 


And How to Raise Them. 
By HELEN HARCOURT. 


A Practical Treatise ou the Cultivation, Management and Marketing of all Fruits adapted to the nape reba ge 
regions of the United States; comprising chapters on Oranges, Lemons, other Citrus Fruits, Pine Apples, pea er 
Bananas, the Small Fruits. Grapes, Olives and Pecans, Cocoa nuts, and other Tropical Fruits, Chinese Sand Pears, Figs, 
Peaches and Plums, Japanese Persimmon, or Date Plum. Evaporating, and how to use Florida — 

REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 12mo. POSTPAID, $1.25. 





PEACH CULTURE. 


By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON, 
DOVER, DEL. 


The various works published on fruit culture treat o 
the Peach as they do of other fruits, in a general way, but 
until the appearance of Judge Fulton’s book, in 1870, there 
was nothing that gave the operations of Peach Culture as 
abusiness. Living in the center of the greatest peach- 
growing district in the world, he was enabled to give ev- 
ery detail, and to furnisha complete guide to those who 
would embark in the peach culture. During the twelve years 
that have passed since its appearance, while there have 
been few improvements in the general operations of the 
nursery and orchard, there have been inany new varieties 
introduced. During this time there has been a marked 
improvement in the early varieties of the peach, and the 
introduction of these, and the discarding of others, have 
made it necessary to re-write this portion of the work. 
In its present revised form the volume is, as it was origi- 
nally, the only practical guide to Peach Culture as fol- 
lowed on the Delaware Peninsula, and of course essential 
to those who would undertake the cultivation of the fruit 
in any other part of the United States. 

Illustrated. New. revised and enlarged edition. 


Fine Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS. 


Containing Practical Directions for the Propagation and 
Culture of all Fruits adapted to the United States. This 
is a book which every one who owns, or has the care of a 
fruit tree, or a berry, not only needs but must have if he 
would save money and vexation. 

In the present (nineteenth) edition of the American 
Fruit Culturist, a general revision of the work is made 
throughout, and among the added portions are descrip- 
tions of the newer Strawberries, Raspberries, Peaches 
and Grapes; lists of some of these fruits once famous but 
now passing out of cultivation: directions for pruning or- 
chards; construction of fruit houses and the best modes 
of storing fruits; new illustrations of budding and graft- 
ing; management of orange grovesin Florida; and a thor- 
ough revision of the Descriptive List and Index by the ad- 
dition of all noted new sorts to the former list. 

CLOTH, 12mo. 82.00. 


FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA. 


By A. J. DOWNING. 


Or, the Culture, Propagation and Management in the 
Garden and Orchard of Fruit Trees generally. With de- 
scriptions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, native and 
foreign, cultivated in this country. Second revision and 
correction, with large additions. It contains the names 
and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. By CHARLES 
DOWNING. 

Over 1100 pages, with several hundred outline 
engravings, including supplements, &5. 


QUINN’S PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. 


By P. T. QUINN, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 











Teaching how to raise Pears intelligently, with the best 
results, how to find out the character of the soil, the best 
mode of preparing it, the best varieties to select under ex- 
isting conditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, fer 
tilizing, grafting,and utilizing the ground before the trees 
come into bearing, and of gathering and packing for 


market 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. %1.00. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS AND HOW TO GROW 
THEM. 


By EDWARD J. WICKSON. 


A Manual of Methods which have yielded greatest Suc- 
cess, With lists of varieties best adapted to tlre different 
districts of the State. 

CLOTH, 8vo. &3.00. 
ee 


RIVERS’S MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN. 


By THOMAS RIVERS. 

On the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
Dwarf Apples and Pears are beautiful ornaments, besides 
being usefui in giving abundant crops of fruit; they can 
be grown in small gardens and city yards. and be readily 
removed. Root pruning is fully explained. There are 
directions, also, concerning Dwarf Cherries and Plums, 
Figs and Filberts. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 81.00. 
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Harris § Insects. Injurious to Vepetation. 


By the late THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS, M. D. 


Octavo, 460 Pages. 


Enlarged and improved with additions from the author’s manuscripts and original notes. 
Illustrated by engravings drawn from Nature under the supervision of Professor Agassiz’ 
edited by Charles L. Flint, late secretary of the Massachusetts State board of Agriculture’ 
The work is fully illustrated with two hundred and seventy-eight fine wood cuts, and eight 
beautiful steel plates, full page size, containing ninety-five figures. 





COGQIN ‘elealnalN on oe 


INTRODUCTION—Insects defined, brain and nerves. Air pipes and breathing holes. Heart and blood. 


Classification; Orders and Groups. 


CHAPTER I. 
Metamorphoses or transformations. 

CHAPTER II. CoLEoPTERA—Beetles. Scarabaeians, Tree Beetles, Ground Beetles, Cockchafers, 
Spring, Timber, Capricorn, Leafmining, and Tortoise Beetles, Chrysomelians, Cantharides. 

CHAPTER III. ORTHOPTERA—Earwigs, Cockroaches, Soothsayers, Walking-sticks, or Spectres, Mole, Field Climb- 
ing and Wingless Crickets. Grasshoppers, Katydid, Locusts. 

CHAPTER IV. HeEmMIPTERA—Bugs, Squash-Bug, Chinch-Bug, Plant-Bug, Harvest Flies, Tree Hoppers, Vine Hop- 
pers, Plant Lice, American Blight, Bark Lice. 

CHAPTER V. LEpipopTEeERA—Caterpillars, Butterflies. Skippers, Hawk-Moths. A2geriaas, or Boring Caterpillars’ 
Moths, Cut-Worms, Span-Worms, Leaf-Rollers, Fruit, Bee, Corn, Clothes and Feather-Winged Moths. 

CHAPTER VI. HYMENOPTERA—Stingers and Piercers. Saw Flies and Slugs, Elm, Fir, and Vine Saw Fly, Rose, 
3ush and Pear Tree Slugs, Horntailed Wood Wasps, Gall Flies, Barley Insects and Joint Worms. 

CHAPTER VII. DirpTeRA—Gnats and Flies, Maggots and their transformations, Gall Gnats, Hessian, Wheat and 
Radish Flies, Two-Winged Gall Flies and Fruit Flies. . 


When ee pe ee | 


By a resolve of the Legislature of Massachusetts, Mr. Flint was directed to issue a new edition of Dr. Harris’s 


Flower, Stag: 


admirable Treatise on Insects Injurious to Vegetation, with suitable additions and illustrations and was also authorized 
to use the plates prepared for the edition for the Commonwealth in the publication of one or more editions designed 
for wider circulation than that for the State could be expected to have. It was thought best to insert the additions 
contemplated in the resolve in the form of foot-notes. No alterations have been made in the author’s language, and 
the additional notes are inclosed in brackets, to distinguish them from those in former editions. Large additions have 
been made in the text, however, from the author’s own manuscript. These will be found exclusively in chapters upon 
the butterflies. Professor Agassiz very kindly offered to supervise the drawings, comparing them with the original 
specimens before engraving. It is believed that very great scientific accuracy has been secured in the illustrations. 
This work is the most popular one on entomology, and indeed, almost the only one not intended for the purely 
scientific student. The famili The work 


comprises those which are injurious to cultivated and wild plants, and is sufficiently systematic to give a general idea 


descriptions of the insects are much aided by the beautiful illustrations. 
of the classification of insects. It takes a practical view of the matter, as wellas ascientific one, and gives the means 
as far as known of combating the enemies of the cultivator. In concluding his preface to the second edition of this 
work. Dr. Harris wrote: “In the course of eight years, all the copies of the Report, and of the other impression, were 
entirely disposed of. Meanwhile some materials for a new edition were collected, and these have been embodied in 
the present work. Believing that the aid of science tends greatly to improve the condition of any people engaged in 
agriculture and horticulture, and that these pursuits form the basis of our prosperity, and are the safeguards of our 
liberty and independence, I have felt it to be my duty, in treating of the subject assigned to me to make it useful, and 


acceptable, to those persons whose honorable employment is the cultivation of the soil.” 


Price, postpaid, Plain Edition, $4.00. Price, postpaid, Colored Plates, $6.50. 





Elements of Agriculture 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 


Carefully Revised. 


CONTENTS: THE PLANT. THE SOIL. 
MECHANICAL CULTIVATION. ANALYSIS. 

HORACE GREELEY Saysof this book: “Though deal- 
ing with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure 
sentence and searce a hard word in the book; its 254 fair 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings and 
thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; and we 
pity the man or boy, however old or young who can find it 
dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that he will not 
learn something of value from its perusal; no ove isso 
ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally under 
stand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 


MANUREs. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


ee 


THE PRACTICAL 
RABBIT KEEPER. 


By CUNICULUS. 
Illustrated. 


A comprehensive work on keeping and raising Rabbits 
for pleasure as well as for profit has long been in demand. 
The author of this work has made a special study of this 
subject in all parts of the world, and has here given the 
results of his experience ina plain, practical style, readily 
understood by the beginner, and of great value to those 
who have already given attention to this subject. The 
work is abundantly illustrated with all the various Courts, 
Warrens, Hutches, Fencing, etc., and also with excellent 
portraits of the most important species of rabbits through- 
out the world. The principal chapters are devoted to 
Rabbit Courts, Rabbitries, and Hutches; Selection of 
Stock; Management of the Rabbi'ry; Food and Feeding; 
Breeding; Exhibiting Rabbits; Description of all the Dif 
ferent Kinds of Rabbits; Profits in Rabbit Raising and 
Rabbit Farms; Killing Rabbits, and Curing the Skins; 
and Diseases and Ailments and Their Treatment. 


12MO. PRICE, POSTPAID, #1.50. 


THE CHEMISTRY 
OF THE FARM, 


By R. WARINCTON, F.C. S. 


A most Valuable Work, which should be 
in the hands of Farmers, Gardeners, 
and Tillers of the Soil generally. 

It presents the Relations of 
Chemistry to Agricul- 
ture ina most pop- 
ular manner. 





To the large number who have neither the time nor the 
inclination to take up the study of Chemistry, and vet 
would have a general idea of the relations of that science 
to the operation of the farm, this work will be welcome. 
While its style is clear and concise. it is far from being 
technical or dry, and the woik cannot fail to be useful to 
every intelligent reader interested in the scientific aspects 
of agriculture. 


FINE CLOTH. 12M0, TINTED PAPER, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, &1. 
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THE CIDER MAKER’S HANDBOOK ! 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR MAKING AND KEEPING PURE CIDER. 


By J. M. TROWBRIDGE. Illustrated. 


The art of cider making has advanced from the crude, and nearly always unclean, practices of former generations 
to a place among the skilled industries. Improved mechanical appliances and scientific research have wrougat a 
revolution in the methods and greatly enhanced the quality of the products. The modern methods and the scientific 
facts upon which they are based have hitherto been the trade secrets of aseleet few. The work under notice gives a 
very clear and Jucid exposition of them all. Everything relating to cider and wine-making is fully treated from the 
most advanced standpoint. It is written by an experienced cider-maker, who combines thorough scientific knowledge 
with practical skill. 

The author in his preface to this valuable book informs us that good, pure cider is a greater rarity in this country 
than good wines, which seems strange in acountry so abundantly blessed by Nature with apples, and where our 
mechanical intelligence has brought the necessary appliances to such perfection; yet we learn that three-fourths or 
more of all the cider made ts spoiled either in the process of making or immediately after becoming cider, a fact wh.ch 
is attributed toa general lack of information of the plain, practical and simple requirements to be observed in the 
making and keeping cf cider rather than to any other cause. To correct some of the erroneous theories now accepted 
by those engaged in Cider-Making and to be to othersa Handbook of practical instruction, is the object of: this valuable 
work. No treatise on this art has been published in many years, and it will be welcomed by thousands as a Standard 
Authority of practical information, based on exact scientific facts. 


| 
| 
| 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I.—Introductory. , CHAPTER V.—Apparatus for Cider Making. 

CHAPTER II.—The Properties of Cider. | CHAPTER VI.—Straining and Filtering. 

CHAPTER IIL.—Apple Juice. | CHAPTER VII.—Fermentation. 

CHAPTER IV. Apples, Varieties, and Tests. | CHAPTER VIII.—Pasteurization. 
CHAPTER IX.—Old Method of Cider-Making. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE. 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, Jr., 
Of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 


. ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS: Soil. Location, and Windbrakes—Setting the Trees—When to Plant—Selecting Varieties of Fruits— 
Cheap Fruit Trees—How to Plow an Orchard—Orchard Tillage—Manures for the Orchard—Sod in the Orchard—Genera 
Notes on Pruning— Forms of Trees—High or Low Heads for Apple Trees—Training and Repairing Orchard Trees—The 
Ragged Bark—Whitewashing—General Notes on Grafting—Top-grafting Old Apple Trees—Picking Fruit—When to 
Pick—Packing Apples—Profits in Apple Culture—Vandalism—Winter Preparations—Injurious Insects—Borers. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 75 Cents. 








CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Natural History, Cultivation, Management, Etc. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
By J. J. WHITE. 


This work has been regarded as the most complete and satisfactory of the many special treatises on Prait Culture 
The directions are admirably full and clear, and the author has anticipated every difficulty the novice is likely to en 
counter. Since the first edition appeared, many particulars relating to the Culture have been modified, and improve- 
ments and discoveries made. All these have been incorporated in the present edition, which is a complete exponent 
of our knowledge of Cranberry Culture. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, Postpaid, $1.25. 


THE PEANUT PLANT. 


Tts Cultivation and Wses. 
By B. W. JONES of Virginia. 


This little work has been prepared mainly for those who have no practical acquaintance with the cultivation of the 
Peanut. Its directions, therefore, are intended for the beginner, and are such as will enable any intelligent person who 
has followed farming to raise good crops of Peanuts, although he may have never before seen the growing plant. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Paper. Price, postpaid, 50 Cents. 








ANNALS OF HORTICULTURE. 


For 1890. By L. H. Bailey. Fully illustrated. The 
author is the horticulturist of the Cornell Experiment 
Station, and Professor of Horticulture in Cornell Uni- 
versity, assisted by specialists in the different departments, 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. I—General 
Annals; Review of Yields and Prices of 1889; Horticul- 
tural Work of the Experiment Stations; Horticultural 
Work of the Department of Agriculture; Economic En- 
tomology; Arsenites for the Curculio; Combating Insects 
with their Parasites; Vegetable Pathology; Laws for 
Checking Insect Ravages aud Plant Diseases; Oriental 
Fruits; The New Plants of the Southern States; Fruits for 
the Cold Prairie States: Fruits for the Cold North, and Pro. 
tection of some Tender Fruits; Notes on Fruits in Cali- 
fornia; Recent Tendencies in Ornamental Gardening, and 
in Ornamentals; Chrysanthemums; Orchids; The National 
Flower Discussions; Laws to Regulate Weights and 
Measures; Societies. II—Recent Horticultural Litera- 
ture; Reviews of Books on Horticulture, for 1889; 
Review and Abstracts of all Bulletins of Hor- 
ticultural Interest which have appeared from the Con- 
gressional Experiment Stations; Lists of the Horticultural 
Periodicals of the World. I1I—Tools and Conveniences of 
the Year. IV—Annals of Plants: Complete Lists of all the 
Varieties of Vegetables now Cuitivated in North America, 
with Revision of the Names by the Horticultural Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature; Plant Portraits in all Periodicals 
of the Year. V—Directories: Officers of all the National, 
State. Provincial, and other Important Horticultural 
Organizations of North America; Horticulturists of the 
Experiment Stations; Botanic Gardens of the World. 
ViI—Obituaries and Biographies for the Year. VII—Horti- 
culture in other Lands, Cloth........cccccocccs cee  MPLsOO0 





HORTICULTURIST RULE BOOK. 


Revised edition, January 1891. This is a most important 
book for Horticulturists, designed as a pocket companion. 
This book has been prepared with great care and much 
labor. It Contains in handy and concise form, a great 
number of the rules and recipes required by Fruit Grow- 
ers, Truck Gardeners, Florists, Farmers, etc., prominent 
among which are, Insecticides; Injurious Insects with 
preventives and remedies; Weeds; Waxes and Washes 
for grafting and for wounds; Cements, Paints, etc; Seed 
Tables; Planting Tables; Maturity and Yields; Methods of 
keeping and storing fruits and vegetables; Standard 
measures and sizes; Standard flower pots; Propagation of 
plants; Tables of weights and measures; Miscellaneous 
tables, figures and notes; Rules, Postal rates and regula. 
tions; Weather signs and protection from frosts; Collect- 
ing and preserving; Elements, symbols and analysis; 
Names and histories; Facts and statistics of Horticulture 
and the Vegetable Kingdom; Glossary of technical words 





THE NURSERY BOOK. 


A Complete Handbook of Propagation and Pollination. 
By L. H. Bailey. Uniform in Size and Style with Rule- 
Book (1891 Edition). Profusely Illustrated. This valua- 
ble manual was compiled at great pains. The author has 
had unusual facilities for its preparation, having been 
aided by many experts in many directions. The book!is 
devoid of theory and speculation. It has nothing to do 
with plant physiology, nor with any obstrusejreasons of 
plant growth. It simply tells plainly and briefly what 
every one who sows a seed, makes a cutting, sets a graft, 
or crosses a flower wants to know. It is entirely new and 
original in method and matter. The cuts number almost 
100, and are made specially for it, direct from nature. The 
book treats of all kinds of cultivated plants, fruits, vege- 
tables, greenhouse plants, hardy herbs, ornamental trees 
and shrubs, forest trees. Library style, cloth, wide 
WOME INE du aici urs. s caanosnsuseasecacasersaeeceecoreantarends 81.00 
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MY HANDKERCHIEF GARDEN. 


This is an explicit account of the author’s actual opera- 
ations on a surburban village house lot, size 50x60 feet, 
resulting in a garden, fresh vegetables, exercise health, 
and £20.49. Interesting and valuable to all surburbar 
dwellers, professional men and mechanics. By Chas. 
NN UNE Aad acccuusrusessadersecniaetuasliaiawaean 25 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books, 
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HINTS TO HORSE-KEEPERS, The Standard Hors 


and Stock Book, 
A Gomplete Manual for Horsemen. | ie 


By the Late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT (Frank Forester). A Complete Pictorial Encyclopedia of Prac- 
tical Reference for Horse and 
There are very few books which all who own or use the horse can persue with greater satisfaction than this. For Stock Owners. 
indicating me principles which should guide one in breeding, buying, training and using horses, it stands unrivaled PART FIRST. 
among American books. cus : _— , 
| Comprising all the secrets of Training, Controlling and 
; ; Educating Unbroken and Vicious Horses, with the details 
° 1 do. 3 
Cloth, 12mo Price, postpa d, $1 79 of breaking up all habits to which horses are subject, with 


chapters on Feeding, Stabling, the Teeth, ete.; also, the 
fullest treatment in Sickness, Injuries, and Lameness, in 
cluding many valuable recipes hitherto kept as great 


secrets. 


PART SECOND. 
Comprising full deseriptions and illustrations of the 
j i Various Breeds of Cattle, their Breeding, Feeding, Care, 


Management, with details of Butter and Cheese Making. 





° . . : ° Milk Marketing, Diseases of Cattle and their Treatment. 
A Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the Various Points to be Noted, Sheep Raising, with their Care and Management, and 
™ ‘ ° . ° treatment of malignant diseases, and new and interesting 
showing which are Essential and which are Unimportant. | Treatment on Parasites, very fully illustrated. Swine and 
their Diseases, with illustrations of the various breeds, 
and fullest descriptions of their diseases, and complete 
details of treatment, embodying all the latest remedies. 
The Poultry Interest, with the various breeds, and the 
principles of breeding by the most approved methods, 
with treatment of diseases. The Dog and His Ailments. 
Bee Culture, embodying the most reliable instructions 
from authentic sources on the best methods of the growth 
of bees and their profitable management. Fruit Culture, 
Grafting, Insects Injurious to Fruits, ete., and a plea for 
birds. Comprising over 1150 pages and 1700 illustrations. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


The Modern Horse Doctor. vc, poste 


Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature and Treatment of | 
Diseases and Lameness in Horses. The Sad lle-H OF Se, 


A Complete 
Guide for Riding and Training. 


This is a complete and rellable Guide-Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horsemanship and 


By PETER HOWDEN. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





Embracing the most recent and approved methods, according to an enlightened 


system of Veterinary Therapeutics, for the preservation and restoration of health. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. who wish to teach their animals how to perform various 
| feats under the saddle. 
By GEORGE H. DADD, M. D., Veterinary Surgeon. Handsomely Ulustrated. Tinted Paper. 


AUTHOR OF “ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HORSE,” AND THE **REFORMED CATTLE DOCTOR.” 


12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





The writer of this work has endeavored to give the reader correct ideas of the nature and treatment of diseases 
oceurring in that faithful servant and noble animal, the horse. It is intended to supply the wants of that class of agri- Th p tl | Pe 
culturists and horsemen—and their name is legion—who are in favor of a more sanative and rational system of medica- p ag Ca orses el, 
tion than that recommended in many works on farriery. Such individuals, in consequence of the scarcity of competent ion 


Veterinary Surgeons are compelled to treat their own horses, and this work is intended to be to them, in the hour of = . ? vet . P 
: ? , I This work contains, in addition to illustrations of proper 


need, one that will enable them to restore the sick and cure the lame. Shapes of shoes for different diseases of the feet, engrav- 
» » ings and descriptions of the various methods of Shoeing 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. | Vicous and Ugly Horses or Mules, and a great variety of 


tools suitable and useful in horseshoeing. It tells how to 
shoe horses, to Cure Contraction, to Prevent Interfering 
or Overreaching, It teils of the best methods of treating 
Corns—whether cold or hot fitting is the best. A great 
variety of other information not at present obtainable 


Maer ON Ta Pi an 


Breeding, Rearing, Management and Improvement. The Breeds of Live Stock. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS. By J. H. SANDERS. 


It contains an exhaustive treatise on the general princi- 
ples of breeding, with descriptions of all the breeds of 
horses, cattl sheep, and swine known in this country, 
= ; oe . illustrated wi.n 135 engravings. It is a work that cannot 

704 Y -op/) fr 29 ¢ hy ie oe ; il g ¢ t 
Ne = and Entargea Edition. Rei eed b) the . Luthor. fail to interest and instruct any person who takes the 
slightest interest in the subject. From it the novice may 
quickly learn the distinguishing characteristics of the va- 
‘ : rious breeds. Four hundred and eighty large octavo pages, 

i “ouchbre : les own. The work is equally valuable > farmer who keeps aw pig® 2 . ‘ s és H 
asing thoroughbred males clearly shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pig« and to the printed on the very finest plate paper, profusely illustra- 











Illustrated. 


The points of the various English ana American Breeds are thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of 


breeder on an extensive scale. With numerous illustrations. ted; strongly bound in cloth. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PALLISER’S | 


American Architecture, 


or Every Man a Complete Builder. 


oe 


This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists of large 
9x12 plate pages giving plans, elevations, perspective views, descriptions, 
f OWners’ names, actual cost of construction no guess work, and in- 

structions How to Build 70 Cottages, Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block 
Houses, suitable for city suburbs, town and country, houses for the farm 2 
and workingmen’s home for all sections of the country, and costing 


from #300 to $6500: afso Barns, Stables, Schoolhouse, Town Hall, Churches and other public buildings, together with 
specifications, form of contract, and a large amount of information on the erection of buildings, selection of site, em- | JUST PUBLISHED. 


ployment of architects, etc. | 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. Prepared by thewell-known Architects, PALLISER, PAL- 
| LISER & CO. 








The Finest and Best Publication on Public 
Buildings. 


Palliser’s New Cottage 
Homes and Details. 


The best, the larges= and most practical 
and complete work ever issued on 
plans of Medium and Low 
Cost Houses. 


FPALLISEE’S 


Court Houses, Village, Town and City Halls, 
Jails, ete. 


This book is 11x14 inches in size and consists of 85 large 9x12 plates, 
giving plans, elevations, perspective views and detail drawings. Also 
actual cost of construction and instructions HOW TO BUILD Public 
suildings of every description for Villages, Towns, Counties and States 
and costing from $600 to $195,000, together with specifications, ete., ete. 

16 plates of Detail Drawings on Court House and Jail construction 
allon a large seale and thoroughly practical, 

A supplement is also included which consists of a double page plate 
of alarge Court House printed in colors, and two single page plates o, 


Court Houses, elegant prints from nature. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


PALLISER’S COMMON SENSE SCHOOL | 








CONTAINING 








One Hundred and Sixty New and Original 


























Designs for Cott d Vill 
ARCHITECTURE | CSIZNS TOF UOTTages and villas, 
i] 

q y This is a very important work on the planning of Model Including every descriptien of modern dwellings for the 
a ——— School Buildings and their practical and economical warm- Seaside, the South, Winter and Summer Resorts. ete 
oF FR | r, b ing, ventilation_and safe,sound and _ proper sanitary con- tl Heaniteradses. 6 ee es EES a 
“a ig ; asc Ae ; struction, for Cities, Towns and Villages: containing 85 | louble Houses, Country Houses, Farm Houses, City Sub. 
33 i ae Aa > all plates of illustrations, 11x14 in size, giving plans, elevations, urban, Town and City Residences and Apartment Houses 
+ F A'1'@ ee ge lg a 19 plates vptenn o a | of every kind and variety, in every conceivable combina- 

= —e Model Public School Houses, of every description, also an : ‘ pr 7 Ee ame. costi 

| a - Indian School, Colleges. Parochial’ Schools, Convents, | tion ef stone, Brick, thuter, plaster gud: Same, costing 
Se Canadian and Brazilian Schools, ete. | from $75 to $7,500, giving all the comforts and conven- 
TTT eee ake a " , iences, and suited to every taste, location. want, ete, 
—— oe —e a Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





Fifty New Designs for 


Palliser’s Miscellaneous Architectural Designs | City Brick Block Houses 


and Details, 7 


This work contains 100 pages, mostly plates, 11x14 in size, giving plans, ” 
elevations and perspective views of Barns, Stable and Carriage Houses, 
Green House, Summer House, Bathing Pavilion, etc., with a large 
variety of details of mantels, stairs, fences, trim, panelling, sideboards 
frame cottage, model poultry house, screens, tables, and cabinet work, , A 
finials, bath houses, outbuildings, brick and stone work, chimneys, doors, pga gh 


Twelve New Designs for Stable 
ete. All easily understood and appreciated by the practical man. and Carriage Houses, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


There is not a Carpenter, Builder, Mechanic, Architect, Public Official, or any one intending to build | 00 DET AIL DR AWI N GS 
' j 


or otherwise interested that can afford to be without one or all of the above books. 










Covering the whole range of interior finishing and ex- 
terior constructien and ornamentation of the plans in this 


@ a 
work, and all to a uniform scale. 
g ' Cabinet work of every description, Mantels, Side- 
boards, Book Cases, Cabinets, Dressers, 


ete., Stairs, Hand Railings, 





Over 50,000 Copies of Previous Editions Sold at $3 Each. Newels and Balusters. 
Oe tia, ee Fanky Sk peer etal TERE Gene ae aaee |e te connect an Seeing. ooings ot Sea 
size of each 20x26, good paper and good prints. Price, $2. kind. Fences, Summer Houses, Pavilions, Conservatories, 
| Arbors, Well Curbs, Outbuildings, ete. It is a complete 


It is readily bought and greatly appreciated by practical workmen, and every one in | Library of Modern Architectural Plans and Details, all 
i £ J J J 
want of Details and ideas to cover every question in the construction of every descrip-  °f new and original designs. 


tion of Building Work. : 
What the “Builder and the Woodworker” says of this book: PALLISER’S NEW COTTAGE HOMES 


These details are, without exception, the best and cheapest lot of working drawings that have been offered tothe | AND DETAILS 
workman. The whole series of forty plates contain something like eleven hundred separate designs. Each plate isa | 
fac-simi'e of the original drawing, without reduction, therefore just the same asif drawn by hand for placing in the | 


hands of the mechanic for execution, and are so plain that every mechanic and apprentice can readily understand them. | iS without doubt the most useful and cheapest Architec- 


tural work published. It is issued in superior style. 


Seales are very large, none less than ? inch and mostly 14 inches to the foot and up to half-full size. | One large volume (11 by 14 inches) printed on 
heavy cream plate paper, handsomely bound 


EVERY CARPENTER, BUILDER, WOODWORKER, STAIR BUILDER, SASH, BLIND AND | with leather back. 
DOOR MAKER, CABINET MAKER, MASON AND PLASTER BUYS 


THIS WORK FOR TWO DOLLARS. | Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the World with the exception of South Africa for which must be added one shilling for each‘four shillings’ worth of Books. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THRES NG-MACHINES 
also Straw-preserving Rye-thrc shers,Clover- 
hullers, Ensi:age and Fodder Cutters, Feed- 
mills, Fanning-mills, and Woo Saw: 
machines; all of the best in market. Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of these machines, and pam- 
phlet showing ** Why Ensilage Pays,’’ sent free. 
MINARD HARDER, Proprietor, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Hundreds in suce 
cesstul operation, 
Guaranteed to hatch 
a larger percentage 
of fertile eggs at /ess 
4 cost than any other hatcher. 

Send 6c. for Illus. Catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ill. 


Prairie State Incubators 
and Brooders 
Are Used all Over the World. 


32-First Premiums-32. 
40-page Catalogue of Incubators, 
Brood Houses, etc., free. 
Address 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Homer City, Pa. 


Monitor Incubator. 


;| The best is the cheapest. 
ist Prem. at 5 different 
state fairs. Send stamp for 
A circular, you will want one 
¥ of the Baby, too. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, 








Circularg 
Free. 





em ~~ and 
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Manufacturer, 

















Bristol, Ct. 








and other poultry, also 
Irish Red Setters supplied 
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GAME FO 


by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 





NDIAN Games, Red Caps, Minorcas, Wyan- 
dottes, P. Rocks, and Houdans, birds and eggs. Circu- 
lar free. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N.J. 
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n Steel Cooking 


utensils are a new imvention; their 


trade mark is "NEVER-BREA ” a good 


name, for you can’t break them, and 
they are clean, light, sweet, and 
wholesome. No more taste of pre- 
viously cooked food, no more grease, 
no more warping. Write for illus- 
trated circular, 

__ THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland.O. 


OLD COINS WANTED. 


High prices paid for hundreds of dates and varieties, in- 
cluding HALF CENTS, CENTS, TWO, THREE, FIVE CENTS, 
DIMES,QUARTERS, HALVES, DOLLARS, etc. #1000 fora 
certain coin. Dates before 1871 specially wanted. Senda 
list of those you have, ineclosing stamp for particwars. 
May be worth many dollars, perhaps a fortune to you. 
Prompt pay. 

W. E. SKINNER, P. O. Box 3046, Boston, Mass. 


WASHBURN e« 


g® Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


in volume and quality of tone are 
the best in the world. Warranted 
.to wear in any climate, Sold by all lead. 
oe" ing deales3. Beautifully illustrated, de. 
e. = scriptive catalogue with portraits of 
>) famous artists MAILED FREE, 


il LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. 
FIBROUS ROOFING CEMENT. 


Stops any leak in any roof by any body in afew min 
utes, for afew cents. Circular free. 
A. T. JEWETT, Steubenville, Ohio. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mail- 
ed in time to reach subscribers on or before the first of 
each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order. register- 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscription.—The date to which 
subscription is paid is indicated by the number on the 
printed label bearing the subscriber’s name which is at- 
tached to the wrapper inclosing the magazine.: If the 
number on your labelis 529 it indicates that vour sub- 
scription is paid up to and expires with this February 
number, 530 with the March number, and so on. The 
numbers of each issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Renewals.—Four weeks are required after the receipt 
of a renewal ofsubscription before number or date oppo- 
site name on address label can be changed. If at the expi- 
ration of this time any error is noticed subscribers will con- 
fer a favor by sending us notice. The number indicating 
thetime to which subscription is paid is the subscriber’s 
receipt for remittance. No other receipt is sent unless 
requested. 
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FOR SALE | GUARANTEED MALE MOCKING 
s BIRDS at $2.50 each. 
SCHMID’s BIRD STORE, Washington, D. C. 


ONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Flint and Beef Scraps. Send for new price list. 
YORK 


JHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 
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510 Sweepstakes 

41 Ist & 21 2d 

Premiums taken at 
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Impr’vu 
Chesterhogs & 
Recent shipments f 
to several foreign coun- 
tries. Send for deseription Nis 
to L. B. Silver Co. Cleveland, O, § 












Jersey Calves; Rough-Coated Collies, _ Eng- 

lish Beagles; Standard Fowls, Turkeys, 

j§ Pekin Dacks. CHESTER SHOATS cheap. 
eum OFth year. F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa. 





PIG 


5 gles, Collies, Setters. GEO. B. HICKMAN. 
West Chester, Pa. Send stamp for Circular. 


Chesters, Berkshires, Polands, Fox Hounds, Bea- 





LIGHT BBRAHMAS cppericr of2 Tht .Datch 
now. J. Ae ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 





LATEST STYLES, 
BEST PREMIUMS, 
wa™ COSTLY OUTFIT, 
YALE CARD CO:, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CARDS 





tocraph, Envelope, Beveled Edge, Crazy Edge Cards &c. 
Samples of all free. HOME and YOUTH, Cadiz, Obie. 
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tinuances.—Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us by postal card to discontinue it. 
ange of Address.— When a change of address is de- 

sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


sub- 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 
The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURISY in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreigw 
countries is as follows: 


s. d. U.S.cur 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 = $2.46 
St tds 5k Wes haw ee Raa S sO Ke 4 KS 11 3 2.70 
EF eee er ee ree Tree 12 3 2.94 
3 SST eT TS TT Tee 10 3 2.46 
SN Sk ae is 4 winiepie we cabin e emarehore s 11 3 2.70 
SE IEEE WN NENG 0 0)56 5 655504 eww 410 0:09:08) 0 73 1.74 
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Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 
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